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ABSTRACT 

This report describes a major project in African 
curriculum development for public School teachers in the three state 
area of Illinois, Missouri, and Arkansas. Included in the report is a 
discussion of the project's background, recruitment, staffing, the 
program, and evaluation results. The project has three major 
ob:;ectives: (1> tc improve the skills of teachers in the African 
humanities by teaching them to diversify approaches to the study of 
Africa, to develop curriculum units, afid to produce and use 
appropriate teaching aids: (2t to introduce teachers to nev 
curriculum resources; and (3) tc further their understanding of 
African heritage. Elementary afid secondary teachers xrom selected 
school districts in the three states attended four-tfeek summer 
workshops conducted at the University of Illinois. Workshop 
participants listened to lectures: previewed, read, and discussed 
materials on Africa: and developed curriculum units. Teachers 
developed units, most of vbich require from three to four veeks to 
implement, for use in social studies, art, music, language arts, 
math, science, and home economics. The sample units in the report 
include "The Akan of Ghana" (grade 4> : "The Cyple of Life in the 
African Family" (Grade 10-12): "Introducing Africa in the Classroom" 
(Grade 7): "African Art and Culture for High School Students cf Art" 
(Grade 10*12). The evaluations revealed a strong positive response to 
the workshop program on the part of teachers. Appendices, vhich 
comprise the bulk of the report, contain workshop brochures and 
schedules, a demonstration unit frcm the workshop, samples of a 
newsletter developed, a list of curriculum units developed and sample 
curriculum units. (Author/EH) 
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SUMMARY 

By the iaid-1970's the staff of the University of Illinois African Studies 
Program outreach service to teacher** In Illliiols had found that few teachers 
had had formal preparation In African studies, most used heavlly-blased re-^ 
sources In teaching about Africa, and If given a choice, many simply let Africa 
disappear from the curriculum. To help address the problem of Improved com- 
petency In teaching about Africa, the African Studies Program In 1976 proposed 
to the National Endowment for the Humanities to undertake a major project In 
African curriculum development In the three-state area of Illinois, Missouri, 
and Arkansas. Three central objectives of the project are: 

1. to Improve the skills of teachers In the African humanities by teaching 
them to diversify approaches to the study of Africa, to develop curric- 
ulum units, and to produce and use appropriate teaching aids; 

2. to Introduce teachers to a diversity of sources of Information about 
Africa and to assist them In developing resourcefulness In using currlc- 

* ulum and audiovisual materials on Africa; 

3. to further an understanding of the African heritage and to increase 
appreciation of the contributions of African culture to our own. 

Structurally, the project design called for recruitment of teachers from 
selected school districts In the three states who would attend an on-campus 
four-week workshop; each would then be monitored and supported In the home dis- 
trict by African Studies Program staff whose services would be supplemented by 
a curriculum consultant appointed from each state. 

Recruitment was crucial to the program. We. Initiated contact with a 
district by writing letters, making follow-up telephone calls, and visiting 
with district administrators. We found that direct contact. If It Is possible. 
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with a prospective participant was very effective. Teachers with several years 
experience who were often leaders In their departments proved to be the best 
workshop participants as they shared their curriculum materials with colleagues 
and provided their students with a positive Image of Africans. Results were 
best when the recruiters stressed the program benefits, particularly free tul^ 
don and a stipend more than sufficient to pay for room and board. 

Participants lived at a prlvately*-owned residence hall In contiguous rooms 
on a single floor. This proved conducive to the sharing of Ideas and materials 
and to the development of friendships based on the Intensity of the shared 
workshop experiences and like professional Interests. 

The qualifications most valued for the staff were formal background In 
African studies, living experience In Africa, familiarity with precolleglate 
African materials, experience In developing curriculum materials, and teaching 
experience at precolleglate levels. Essential nonformal staff qualifications 
Included personal accessibility, openness, and an ability to communicate on a 
teacher-to-teacher level. The two co*-coordlnators of the project were both 
Africanlsts vith experience as teachers at precolleglate levels. Many 
Afrlcanlst faculty members gave lectureson their specialties on a voluntary 
basis, and African graduate students worked as part--tlme staff. The core 
staff consisted of the two co-coordinators, Africanlsts, and specialists In 
curriculum development. Each year consultants were hired to provide expertise 
nat available among our permanent staff. 

Plans for the use of materials resources were designed to adequately 
prepare teachers for the intensive workshop period and to allow written and 
audiovisual resources to be readily available for reference in curriculum de- 
velopment. To Insure this we mailed two Introductory books on the continent 
to the participants as background reading. On arrival each person received a 
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booklet containing the schedule, requlreuientB, guidelines for developing 
curriculum unlts^ handouts, and other pertinent materials. About 140 Items 
were put on reserve In the Library^ and the books arid audiovisual materials In 
the African Studies Program^s library were made available. The operational 
goals of the workshop were to promote Increased knowledge of Africa (cognitive), 
to develop better feeling for Africans (af f ectlve) « and to foster Improved In- 
struction on Africa In the public schools (transfer). The program was di^algned 
on an Interdisciplinary basis, and the participants were encouraged to develop 
curriculum materials which reflected this. Because many teachers lacked know- 
ledge of curriculum development^ It was necessary to review methodological prin- 
ciples and steps for developing curriculum units. Humanltlea were stressed as 
a vehicle for approaching concepts not neceasarlly considered humanistic. For 
example, literary works were discussed In terms of the Insights they revealed 
about African attitudes^ values, social and political structurea, economic ac- 
tivities, and religious beliefs. 

Each participant was matched with a staff member, and early In the workshop 
advisors and participants were encouraged to get together to begin to plan for 
the curriculum unit. Participants accumulated Information, previewed audiovisual 
resources, snd consulted staff members as they worked to produce their units. 
This culminated In an oral presentation by each participant during the last week 
of the workshop followed by critiques and suggestions for changes. The revised 
units were then presented to the staff for evaluation. The units varied con- 
siderably In 6ubjecc~'c6ntent, materials^ methodology, and length. Three to 
four weeks was a favorite time span. Some units for elementary grades were 
most successful In utilizing an Interdlaclpllnary approach to the continent as 
they Integrated the social studies, art^ music, language arts, and sometimes 
mathematics and science Into an excellent Introduction to the people and culture 
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of a particular country or region. Junior and senior high social studies 
teachers devised units for use in appropriate places, often at the beginning of 
the school year in Ainerican history. Many English teachers stressed African 
literature, oral and written. Art teachers often focused on textiles, especi- 
ally techniques of making tie-dye and adinkra cloth, and related this to the 
culture of the African people who produce these types of cloth. 

During the follow-up phase, staff worked in and out of the classroom of 
individual participants to provide direct support in teaching about Africa. 
Short workshops were arranged for participants* colleagues and for educators 
in neighboring schools or districts, and each spring one all-day works* op to 
evaluate and plan for future teaching brought together all participants from 
the previous summer. On various occasions the workshop coordinators were 
told that the project was much Toore effective than comparable efforts because 
we kept in touch and sustained those we had trained. 

Evaluation was carried on through formal open-ended questionnaires and 
interviews with participants, surveys of participant reactions to the workshop, 
infoinnal discussions with participants, group evaluation sessions with parti- 
cipants> meetings among staff inembert}, and conferences between staff and pub- 
lic school teachers and administrators in target areas. Responses to a 
qttestionnaire sent in the spring^ of 1980 to ail of the workshop participants 
indicate that 83 percent had taught their African units this school year, 
spending an average of four weekB> and 80 percent had gone beyond the classroom 
to share their knowledge about Africa with others in their community. 

The project generated two types of results — the development of 
competencies in African studies among practicing teachers and the creation of 
curriculum materials related to African studies at the precollegiate level. 
We think our approaches to the training of teachers in African studies are both 
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effective and replicable virtually anywhere in the United States* The 
project coordinators have appeared on p«^els of national conferences on 
African studies and outreach and written articles for teachers* and African 
studies journals. Twenty-two curriculum units, prepared by teachers who par- 
ticipated in the workshops, have been submitted to the ERIC (Educational 
Resources Information Center) clearinghouse so that they may be accessible to 
teachers throughout the nation. Seventeen graduates of the project have had 
the benefit of field experience to West Africa on a si3C*week Group Projects 
Abroad program, sponsored by the United States Office of Education, that took 
them to Sierra Leone, Liberiai^ and Senegal* 

Because the focus of our activity shifted|pach year to A different state, 
we were unable to reap the full benefit of momentum generated by the return of 
participants to their home districts and by our follow-up 3fforts* A profound 
transformation of teaching over an entire state, we felt, would have been 
possible, but it would have required sustained concentration on one area* We 
recommend that future projects of this type be built upon an effort continuous 
over several years In the satne area* 

Four weeks is too short a period for participants to master new subject 

material and to develop and cotrplete a curriculum unit* A six^eek duration 

* 

seems to us a better time period for teachers to fully assimilate content and 
complete their curriculum units* 
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INTRODUCTION 



Historical Background 
The African Curriculum Workshop for Public School Teachers, the subject 
of this report, was Inspired by the notion that African studies Is a body of 
useful knowledge which requires wide diffusion beyond the walls of our colleges 
and universities*^ This proposition does no longer sound as heretical as It did 
about a decade ago, and this change In perspectives, particularly In our proj- 
ect area* Is one strong Indicator of our success* 

Changes In school curriculum are led by Ideas and by changes In society* 
Until a decade ago, Africa was not a part of the curriculum of the public school 
system In the United States* The consequence Is that most of the teachers In 
public schools (K-12) In the United Scates had no formal exposure to Informed 
knowledge of Africa and Africans and lack the capacity to teach It* The trans- 
formation of American power since World War II»from a regional power to a 
global power with worldwide Interests to cultivate and protect—created a grow- 
ing public consciousness that demanded more knowledge of the world Cor Its 
schools and colleges rather than less* Particularly after Sputnik, African 
studies in the United Stated emerged as an accepted field of study In a few 
universities and later merged with a massive federally-sponsored program of 
"knowledge Inventory'* that was tied to national defense* 

The second cycle of: the diffusion of knowledge about Africa and Africans 
Is characterized by outreach efforts addressed particularly to public school 
systems* The African Studies Program of the Unlvcrs^lty of Illinois at Urbana*- 



^Uchendu, Victor C*, **T]ie Applications of African Studies,** The African 
Studies Review , Vol* XXI, No* 3, 1978, pp* 7-16* See also Phillips Stevens, Jr* 

The Social Sciences and African Development Planning . Crossroads Press, 
Walcham, Mass., 1978. 
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Champaign regards itself as a leader in outreach activities^ From 1972^ 
requests from teachers in the public school systems of Urbana-Champaign and 
neighboring areas for lecturers who could speak authoritatively on African sub- 
jects grew in number and frequency* The African Studies Program responded by 
creating a network of ^'Speakers to Schools," drawing heavily from the African 
student population, one of the major assets of the Program^ In 1974, using 
Urbana-ChampAign schools as the target population, we pretested some of the 
ideas which led to our successful application for funds from the National 
Endowment for the Humanities in 1976* The vehicle for the 1974 curriculum de- 
velopment activity was a summer workshop for teachers, a program of intensive 
work in assembling and evaluating teaching materials; developing curriculum 
plans and model units for classroom use; and exploring local resources available 
for the teaching of Africa in local communities—all combined with substantive 
Afrl<±un area topical courses and carried out within a four-week period* 

The experience developed in the 1974 workshop led us to emphasize the 
necessity for teachers drawn from the same school to work in teams> both to 
share ideas and skills and to provide mutual support and assistance in imple^ 
menting their curricula* The need for Program staff to provide graduates of 
the workshop with continuing support and reinforcement as they test their units 
under the classroom environment was also stressed^ However, working in a re- 
gional framework, as mandated by our NtE^H^ project, has radically altered some 
of our original ideas* In a sense, our project on African curriculum for public 
school teachers became more than an outreach effort: it was also an exercise 
in curriculum innovation and methodology* 

Our three target state&»Illinois , Missouri, and Arkansas"have no state- 
wide requirement to study about Africa in public schools* Curriculum innovation 
in these states, like the structure of public education itself, is a highly 
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decencralized affair. This highly decencralized educacional syscem of fcrs 

opporCunicieo for "content" change in curriculum! but it also greatly limits 

fundamental change and the extent to which the school curriculum can be rc- 

2 

formed In the light of changes in society. Since the central aim of our proj- 
ect is to improve teachers^ competence, rather than curriculum reform, we hoped 
to reach school children through getting their teachera stimulated and excited 
about African topics. We are pleased to see that our strategy worked. 

Classroom teachers remain the chief agents for international education in 
starea that do not mandate it. What teachers do not know about non-Ueatem 
cultures thev cannot teach I Vhe traditional vehicles of outreach are Support 
services in the form of direct classroom lectures; allowing teachers free access 

to mimeo handouts on a varletY of toPlcs: and lendinR them^ on requeat^ fllma^ 
slide*seta, artifacts, and books. Thla strategy preaumes that teachers have the 
formal preparation in African studlea to uae classroom aids effectlvelY. This la 
not a correct picture. Support services alone arc inadequate for teachers un- 
prepared by their undergraduate training to teach about Africa. Exposing teach- 
ers to a structured learning environment in which issues affecting African so- 
cieties and cultures are related to parallel issues in the American past and in 
contemporary American society and culture is one of the most effective ways of 
bringing Africa to American schools* 

One of the problems about teaching Africa to an American audience is how to 

3 

deal with the endemic problem of negative stereotypes without reinforcing them. 

^ ^Kliebard, Herbert M. , "The Drive for Curriculum Change in the United States, 
1890-1958; the Ideological Roots of Curriculum as a Field of Specialization," 
Journal of Curriculum Studies, Vol. 11, «o. 3, 1979, pp. 191-202. 

'^Uchcndu, Victor C. , "Images and Counter Images: the Media in Af>*ican and 
and American Mutual Perceptions," Journal of African-Afro-American Affairs, Vol. 
IV, Mo, 2, 1980; Hicks, E. and B. Beyer, "Images of Africa." Journal of Negro 
Education , Vol. XXXIX, «o. 2, 1970, pp. 158-166'. 
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The reinforceuient of stereotypes comes from many sources: from teachers; the 
textbooks used; the American mass culture; and the crisis-centered media that 
<iiscuss Africa's political and economic difficulties only when there is some 
^social eruption from the African continent* Given this environment and mind- 
set about Africa, it is not surprising that teachers who chose to discuss 
Africa tended to use heavily biased and outdated resources which either under- 
lined negative stereotypes or promoted romanticized images of the continent or 
both. Important as reducing stereotypes might be, the central mission of the 
workshop was wider and more positively focused: to help teachers to improve 
the learning thar goes on in their classrooms through getting them to learn how 
and from what sources to learn authoritatively about Africa, its peoples, and 
its cultures. 

Our project design called for a three^tiered structure: visits to each 
participating school district to explain the project and recruit teams of 
teachers from selected schools; an on-campus summer workshop held in yearly ro- 
tation for teachers from each of the three states; and a follow-up by the proj- 
ect staff to n^nicor, supplement, and support the activities of the workshop 
graduates. The latter activity was to be supported by a curriculum consultant 
appointed from each state. 

Three central objectives guided the execution of the project: 
1. to improve classroom instruction through improving the skills and 
competence of teachers in the field of African humanities; 



Hall, Susan J., Africa in U.S. Schools^ K-12: a Survey . The African- 
American Institute, New York, N.Y., 1978; Billings, Charles E., "The Challenge 
of Africa in the Curriculum," Social Education , Vol. XXXV, No. 2, 1971, pp. 139-A6; 
Stein, Harry, "African Views of Teaching about Africa," Social Education , Vol. XXXV, 
No. 2, 1971, pp. 160-2. 
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2. to introduce teachers to diversified sources o£ information on 
Africa and to assist them in developing resourcefulness in using 
locally-based resources and also to develop selectivity in using 
such other teaching tools, including audiovisual materials on Africa 
and African artifacts, as night be available; 

3. to further an understanding of the African heritage and to increase 
appreciation of the contributions of African culture to our own. 

Some of our early strategies were modified in light of field experiences. 
For instance, it was not possible — and in hindsight, not necessary — to match 
teams of teachers from each school. In the few dit/tricts where several teachers 
were recruited, they taught different grade levels or subjects and usually did 
not feel they had the same curricular interests which required mutual reinforce- 
ment. The essential point, however, is that we realized our project goals, and 
graduates of the workshop felt generally that It was for them a most useful 
learning experience that fundamentally changed their teaching about Africa and 
their children's learning process and interest in Africa. We achieved more. 
Graduates of our workshop have become. In their local communities, "teachers of 
teachers*' who assist others. 

Our achievements went beyond our original expectations. The project staff 

have been able to share their publications on the development of curriculum units 

5 

with the profession. The emphasis is on the best ways of packaging 



Corby, Richard A., "The Handing Name Game," Social Education . Vol. 43, 
1979, pp. 577-9; Corby, R. , "Eicpanding African Studies in the Central Mississippi 
Valley: a Project in Curriculum Development for Public Schools," African Studies 
Association Annual Meeting, Los Angeles, 1979 (MS): Corby, R. and E. Bay, 
"Inservice Training: How to Reach Teachers in Sixty Minutes to Six Weeks," I ssue , 
1980 (in press); Bay, Edna, "Thoughts on Rationales for the Study of Africa in 
Public Schools," African Studies Association Annual Meeting, Los Angeles, 1979 
(MS); Corby, R. , **Let*s' Bid Farewell to Tarzan,*' Social Education (in press). 
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African topics so that they can lend themselves for use in classrooms. A 
national network of sixty-four Curriculum Centers, created in support of out- 
reach services funded by the U.S. Office of Education, arc in regular receipt of 
our handouts and curriculum units. 

An important Indirect benefit of the project is the stimulus it gave us in 
our Group ProjectsAbroad under which we took seventeen graduates of the 14.E.H.- 
sponsored summer workshops to West Africa in the summer of 1979. The teachers 
spent four weeks in Sierra Leone and one week each in Liberia and Senegal. 
They continued their research on African curriculum development in West Africa, 
collecting primary data and artifacts in the process. 

What follows is a distillation of our experiences in bringing the N.E.H. 
project to a successful completion. We hope the report will provide useful in- 
sights to all who might have the opportunity to read it. 
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RECRUITMENT 

Recruiting good participants was a vital part of oar program. A separate 
atate was targeted for each summer beginning with Missouri in 1977, Arkansas in 
1978, and Illinois In 1979* Our recruiting In Illinois was restricted to the 
central and southern parts of the state as envisaged In the project proposal. 
To begin the recruitment each year we contacted selected school districts from 
population centers In different parts of the states — twenty districts in 
Missouri, twenty-seven in Arkansas, and twpnty^lght In Illinois. 

Missouri - 1977 

From July to October 1976 we established and maintained corresj>ondence with 
twjenty school dii^tricts In Missouri ^ich covered the St. Louis dnd Kansas City 
metropolitan areas plus a third, Columbia* About seventeen school districts 
were Identified as shoving Interest in our program* To explain the mechanics 
of the workshop and the commitments expected frcia the participai^ts and the 
school districts, a visit to these schools was planned and undertaken in 
November 1976 by professor Victor C, Uchendu, Director of the African Studies 
Program, and Professor Roger Brown, department of secondary education* Discus- 
sions were held with the super in t^dents and their staffs in Kansas City> 
Independence, Raytown, Columbia, st* Louis, University City, Klrkwood, Mehlville, 
Hazelwood, and ChesterfieH. The two recruiters returned f rem Missouri with a 
firm commitment from the schools visited that teachers participating In our 
sumser workshop would be given every encouragemeut to implement their curriculum 
units In the classrooms, an important condition for their participation* In 
January 1977 a package of materials on the workshop Including copies of appli- 
cations for admission to the Graduate College vas sent to each school ( .ee 

■ 21 
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Appendix A for workshop brochure Betwe^ February and early April Indi- 
vidual applications were processed through the Graduate College. 

Teachers were admitted to the workshop from St. IiOuis> University City, 
Chesterfield^ Columbia, Independence^ and Kansas City. From Kansas City four- 
teen teachers and administrators were accepted but due to a seven^eak teachers 
strike lasting until late Hay» five of these applicants had to withdraw from the 
workshop. The difficulty posed by the unexpected Kansas City strike notwith- 
standing, the workshop was assanbled with tw^ty-five participants — twenty^ne 
from Missouri and four drawn from applicants from Illinois (3) and Massachusetts 
(1). The composition of the participants was seven male and eighteen female with 
seventeen black and eight white. The school level the participants taught wast 
nine elementary school teachers; six junior high specializing In social studies 
(3)> social studies and English (1)» English (1)» and world cultures (1); eight 
high school teachers specializing In social studies (4)» black studies (2), 
African studies (1), and English (l); and two were supervisors or administrat^ors. 

Arkansas - 1978 

Recruitment for the 1978 workshop began in September 1977> earlier than the 
first year*s activities. Letters were sent to twenty^-seven Arkansas school dis- 
tricts explaining our program in an attempt to elicit expressions of interest. 
As a result of these letters and subsequent telephone calls» in early November 
two teams of workshop staff manbers met with administrators » supervisors^ and 
teachers in fourteen school districts and at the State Department of Education. 
African Studies Program staff visitors included Drs. Edna G* Bay and Richard A< 
Corby» co-coordinators of the NEH program; Mr. Joseph Adjaye^ coordinator of 
outreach activities; Dr. Roger Brown> department of secondary education; and 
Dr. Adell Patton^ professor of African history at Howard University and consultant 
for the workshop. ^ 
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Dr* Paccon^ who grew up in Lee County^ Arkansas^ was especially helpful in 
the delta region of eastern Arkansas* He was able to gain inimediate acceptance 
for 'ds with Che school personnel we inet» thereby easing our task of recruiting 
teachers for the workshop* Dr* Pat ton also Introduced us to a number of influ** 
entlal black educators » Including Mr, C. T. Cobb» a retired high school principal 
in Forrest City. Prior co otir recruiting trip Mr. Cobb wrote and' talked to 
several administrators and teachers in eastern Arkansas encouraging chem to 
participate in the workshop. 

We receiveda cordial welcome throughout the state. At each school district 
we described the workshop^ distributed brochures^ answered questions^ and took 
orders for applications which were sent out the first week in December. We 
returned from Arkansas with a firm commitment from all the school districts 
thdt teachers who attended the workshop would be able to teach their African 
units during the 1978-1979 school year. 

In order to increase the pool of applicants we planned a second » follow-^p 
recruiting visit to Arkansas in contrast to the first year when only one trip 
was made to Missouri. Accordingly^ we returned for four days In March 1978^ 
Drs. Bay» Corby» and Mbye Cham of the African Studies Program visited six school 
districts. The purpose was twofold: (1) to meet with administrators and teachers 
in districts visited in Nov^ber 1977 who had subsequently shown interest in our 
summer workshop and (2) to give two workshops on teaching about Africa in the 
public t;chools. 

In Forrest City we met with two interested persons^ one of whom later applied. 
At Helena we discussed the workshop after school with several teachers » one of whom 
applied. One teacher also applied from Wynne after our visit there. In Little 
Rock we met with Dr. Kuth Patterson, curriculum specialist in minority studies^ 
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to discuss applicants from her school district. Dr. Patterson herself had 
already applied. 

The first of the two vorkshops we pres^ted on our follow-up visit to 
Arfcaasas was for the 250 teachers in the Marianna school district and the 
second was conducted In Conway for 130 English department chairpersons from 
junior and senior high schools throughout Arkansas. In these two workshops we 
offered Ideas on methods and materials to use in teaching about Africa and also 
advertised our summer workshop. We received three applications from Harianna 
and three a result of our presentation in Conway. 

At the end of the 1977 workshop for Missouri teachers > the Director of 
African Studies* Dr. Victor C. Uchendu^ had pledged that In the succeeding 
year when the workshop would be principally for Arkansas teachers we would 
accept some qualified candidates from Klssouri to compensate for the disruption 
caused by the teachers strike in that year. The enthusiasm of the Missouri 
participants In the 1977 workshop as communicated to many of their colleagues 
did result in applications for the 1978 workshop from the Kansas City and Columbia 
school districts. In October 1977 we had met with several of these prospective 
applicants during our follow-up visits in Missouri. 

In April we screwed the applications^ ultimately selecting thirty partici- 
pants and designating ten as alternates. Since one* person was prevented from 
attending because of an illness in his family which occurred just a few days 
bofore the opening of the workshop^ twenty-nine actually enrolled. There were 
twenty-three from Arkansas and six from Missouri. Twenty*-three were women, six 
were men; twenty-two were black and seven were white. The school level break*- 
down was: six elementary school teachers; nine junior high^-art (3), American 
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history (2)» social studies (2), English (1), and boys* physical euucation (1); 
eleven high school — English (5), girlo* physical education (1), French (1), 
art (1)»- business education (1)» black American history (1), and American 
history (1); and three ware supervisors or administrators. 

Illinois - 1979 

Recruiting in Illinois was different from either Missouri or Arkansas. 
Because the University of Illinois and its programs are well known throughout 
the state we did not have to spend as much time ^'selling ourselves^* but Instead 
could concentrate on describing the workshop itself. In fact» five administrators 
we contacted did not feel it was necessary for us to visit their school districts^ 
requesting only that our brochure and other Information be sent to them. 

As in the past two years we began by sending letters to twenty^eight 
school districts in the southern two-thirds of Illinois to explain our pro* 
gram and to elicit e:cpressions of interest from these school systems, this 
year we made greater use of telephone calls to administrators and In this 
manner were able to schedule visits with individual school districts much 
quicker as well as to arrange effectively an itinerary which would make the 
maximum use of our time. African Studies Program staff recruiters Drs. Bay 
and Corby; Dr. Hubert Dyasi» Fulbrlght-'Hays Foreign Curriculum Consultant; 
and Allyson Sesay» Ph.D. candidate in educational policy studies and a staff 
member in the 1978 workshop visited twenty-two school districts in September 
and October. 

In each school district we distributed brochures^ described the workshop^ 
answered questions^ and left application forms. On the University of Illinois 
campus Drs. Bay and Corby met with the regional representative of the U^-iver- 
sity^s extension division^ whose offices are scattered throughout the state. 
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They agreed to help promote interest in the workshop in our selected school 
districts. We sent follow-up letters two weeks after the visits to the districts 
and again In February to remind administrators that the March 10» 1979 deadline 
for applications was rapidly approsching. 

In April we screened the applications^ selected thirty participants^ and 
designated the reoalning eleven as sltemates. Since there were four who found 
it necessary to withdraw for personal reasons in the Isst few days before the 
workshop began* twenty-six actually trolled. There were tw«Jity-five participants 
from Illinois and one from Missouri. Twenty-one were women» five were men; eigh- 
teen were white and eight were black* The school level breakdown was: five ele- 
mentary school teachers; eight junior high school — social studies (3)» language 
srts and social studies (2)» language arts (1)» art and reading (1)» and science 
(1); twelve high school — social studies (6)^ world geography (l)* American litera- 
ture and minority literature (1)» current events and world religions (1)» art (1)» 
home economics (1)» and French and media services coordinator (1); and one was the 
director of the Title VII program curriculum at the elementary level. 

In recruiting in all three states we found that responses to our visit were 
most positive when we described our incentives. These incentives changed somewhat 
fr<nii year to year. In 1977 they included: (1) tuition^ service fees» and health/ 
medical insurance paid» (2) four smester hours of graduate credits (3) a stipend 
of $320 which was sufficient to pay for room and board for the four weeks on 
campuSt and (4) free materials allowance to ijoclude paper» prints^ slide3» etc. 
The first two incentives remained constant throughout the three years of the program. 
The free materials Incentive however proved to be too "open-ended" and in 1978 and 

r 

1979 we were more specific concernii^ materials to be provided. In 1978 we furnished 
an allowance of $25 to assist participants In buying materials and permitted every- 
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one to select up to fifty slides from our collection to be duplicated without 
charge. The stipend In 1978 was Increatied to $350. In 1979 the stipend remained 
at $350 and the materials allowance was $15 with forty free elides duplicated. 

These Incentlvest however, did not automatically insure flocks of applica- 
tions. Even after all the recruiting activity just described we received thirty- 
four applications from Missouri for the thirty places in the 1977 workshop, forty 
from Arkansas in 1978, and forty-one frcrai Illinois In 1979. 

We learned in recruiting that the best results came when we were able to meet 
personally with teachers interet^ted in our program. This was often difficult to 
arrange, however, because each visit to a school district was short, only an hour 
or two, and teachers were often not available when we were in their town. Another 
method which we tried In a limited fashion in 1979 was to Identify prospective 
applicants from a county teachers* directory and to write directly to them. We 
believe that If we had used this procedure more frequently ve would have received 
more applications. 

We attempted td choose participants as members of teams from the same school 
districts In an effort to enable them to provide mutual support in developing and 
implementing their curriculum units. We found, however^ this team approach to be 
iaq>ractlcal. Teachers In the same district but in different schools often have 
little cOTtact with one another. The content of the curriculum projects for ele- 
mentary school units and those designed for a high school class are too different 
to attra.':t teachers to the team concept. Almost all participants were Interested 
in developing curriculum materials which were tailored specifically for their 
own classrooms. 

Because the University granted four semester hours of graduate credl": each 
year, applicants were required to complete the Graduate Collegers application form. 

4 4 
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In the first year of the workshop this was the only infonnation available to 
y3. It was inadequate for our purposes because we learned virtually nothing 

about applicants* background in African studies and their previous teaching 

experience about the continent. To renedy.this for the second and third years 

In addition to the Graduate College application we requested each applicant 

to provide the following information: (1) courses on Africa taken at the 

college levels (2) previous experience in teaching Africa in the classroom^ 

(3) reasons for wanting to attend the workshop » (4) expectations on how the 

workshop would assist the applicant to advance profess ionally^ and (5) plans 

for inplem^ting in the classroom the curricultm unit each participant would 

develop. The last two years we also asked each applicant to request an admin- 

istr-itor or supervisor to write a letter of recomm^dation for him or her to send 

to us. Because such letters from the first year were sent directly to the Graduate 

College^ we did not get to read them. 

In considering participant selection^ in addition to the questions listed 

above» the letter of recommendation » and the information in the Graduate College 

application formt we also considered administrators* and ^supervisors * suggestions 

dtiring our visits with them and the meetings (when we had been able to arrange 

them ) we had had with prospective applicants. In addition to these criteria we 

also attempted to ensure a broad range of grade levels and subject distribution 

and to Include a cross**section of the schools* geographically > in each state. 
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PLANNING AND STAFFING 

Activity under the grant began fornally in July 1976> with the Initial 
workshop scheduled for June 1977. Recruitment of well-quallf led participants 
from the state of Missouri was a cafitral goal carried on during the 1976-77 
academic year and has been described. Program planning and preparation was 
a second major concern of project administration during this period. At the 
same time^ work was directed toward three other essential areas of workshop 
preparation: staffing^ facilities^ and material resources. 

Staff 

The project proposal called for the part-time or full-time commitment 
of seven faculty and one full-time secretary* Two faculty^ at associate 
professor and assistant professor ranks respectively^ were to carry out day- 
to-day project responsibilities as project coordinators; four faculty were to 
assist on an occasional basis during the academic year with increasing input 
in the months leading up to the workshop and with fulltlme comnLltment in the 
period just prior to> during^ and following the workshop each year; the African 
Studies Program Director was to provide broad leadership and administrative 
direction for the project. By the beginning date of project activity, all part- 
tiiae administrative and project staff were still available and a fulltJme 
secretary had been hired. However, neither of the two expected coordinators 
was available, the associate prof essor having resigned, and the assistant 
having accepted a position elsewhere in the state, the latter, however, was 
able to commit himself to fulltlme work with the project during the 
workshop period- A national search for two new staff members was begun in the 
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fall of 1976. By the following spring two fulltlme faculty at the assistant 
professor level had heen hlredt one an education specialist with experience in 
Africa^ the second an Africanist with experience In pre-colleglate education. 

The choice of an educator and an Africanist as fulltime co-coordinators 
of the project was Indicative of a major principle underlying the project. 
From its initial conception,^ the African Curriculum Project was planned to 
combine the experi^ce and expertise of University of Illinois faculty mcmbera 
and graduate students In both the African Studies Program and the College of 
Education. Core staff for the initial workshop year reflected this commitment 
to a cooperative venture combining African cont^t wl*h education method expertise. 
Staff for 1977, their training and departments Included: 

Dr. Victor C. Uch^du, Anthropologist and Director of the African Studies 
Program 

Dr. Roger Brown, Science Educator in the Department of Secondary Education 

Dr. Wilfred Owen, Educational Admlnlatrator in the African Studies Program^ 

fulltime workshop co**coordlnator 

Dr. Edna Bay, Africanist Historian in the African Studies Program, 
fulltime workshop co-coordinator 

Dr. Ella Leppert, Social Studies Educator In the Department of Secondary 
Education 

Dr. Charles Stewart, Africanist Historian in the History Departm^t 
Dr. Josiah Tlou» Social Studies Educator^ Consultant from the Glencoe 
Illinois Schools 

Dr. Bonnie Keller, an Africanist anthropologist, worked half time jJurlpR 
the academic year preceding the 1977 workshop to prepare msterials resources 
for the participants. 
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Staffing funccioas for the project generally, and for the period of the 
workshop in particular, fell into four discrete categories: core staff, 
student staff, consultants, and guest lecturers. Core staff were involved 
part or fulltlme in various capacities throughout the year. During the fall 
and winter, they assisted in recruitment activity and In planning for the 
coming summer session. Many worked full time during the period of the workshop, 
giving lectures or leading discussions, advising participants in the devel- 
opment of curriculum materials, and g^erally assisting with the many tasks 
associated with running an intensive four^eek resld^tial program. At 
workshop's end, core staff evaluated the workshop, made recommendations for 
the next year, and critiqued and graded the curriculum units produced by 
participants. 

An unusual feature of the workshop was the inclusion of African graduate 
students as part-time staff. Six students were hired to work one-quarter- 
time during the 1977 summer session. They were asked to make workshop 
presentations, to supplement lecturers* comments with personal reactions and, 
most importantly, to mix informally with participants. For many Americans, 
these contacts were to be an initial and Important experience in meeting and 
knowing Africans as colleagues and friends. African student staff members 
worked closely in spring planning before the 1977 workshop, suggestii^ program 
ideas and topics to be discussed. As a result of a decision made by students 
on the workshop staff that first summer, participants were Invited to dinner 'in 
African homes in a reversal of traditional international student hospitality 
visits. Student staff in 1977 included: 

Tendai Makura^ Library Science, Zimbabwe 
Peter Asun, Science Education, Nigeria 
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Ifondvosseii Kassaye^ Markfeting^ Ethiopia 

John Ndulue^ Anthropology^ Nigeria 

Momodu Kargbo, Education^ Sierra Leone 

Sahr Thomas^ Science Education^ Sierra Leone 
Social activities associated with the workshop generated much interest among 
other graduate students interested in African affairs. During the first sutnmer^ 
tvo made notable contributions to the workshop program on a voluntary basis; 
Kojo Asabere^ finance stud^t from Ghana, gave a demonstration of Ghanaian 
keate cloth weaving techniques on a specially **cons true ted loom in the Univer- 
sity's World Heritage Museum^ and Jint Lichtenstein^ a science education student 
who had served in the Peace CorpL *n Swacilandt gave presratations to the par- 
ticipant group and worked closely with one teacher in the preparation of a unit 
on southern Africa. 

Consultant positions were filled by persons not regularly on the staff of 
the University of Illinois^ but who were able to provide professional contri- 
butions outside the capacity of our permanent staff. During the 1977 workshop^ 
for example^ a Ghanaian sculptor resident at the University of Wisconsin visited 
the workshop for one and a half days to discuss African art and to demonstrate 
art projects for the classroom. That same sumtuer, a local Afro-American 
choreographer and her African drummer provided a session on West African dance, 
the original project design called for the use of local Africanist consultants 
In Missouri and Arkansas to work with participants and to he used as permanent 
resources In areas far from Urbana-Champaign. Our Missouri consultant had not 
yet been selected at the time of the 1977 workshop. However^ during the 1977-78 
acadanic year» Dr. Georgia McGarry» Africanist .prof essor of history at Benedictine 
College in Atchison^ Kansas (45 miXes north of Kansas City» Missouri) was recruited 
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to serve as a consultant for former participants in western Missouri. Dr. 
McGarry worked with follow-up accivicy in the spring of 1978» meeting 
parcicipancs and offering her services^ particularly Co workshoppers in 
the greater Kansas Cicy area. 

Guest lecturers each year included Africanist faculty at the University^ 
graduate stud^ts^ and community residents^ all of whom volunteered their time 
to share knowledge and resources about Africa. During the 1977 workshop^ guest 
lecturers included: 

Dr. Evelyne Accad» Assistant Professor of French^ who spoke on 

African literature 
Ms. Janice Gummlngs^ graduate student in Anthropology^ who spoke on 
African dance 

Mr. Raymond Ganga» former Lecturer at Tuskegee Institute^ who spoke 

on African history 
Ms. Jean Geil» Music Librarian^ who introduced participants to 

resources in the Music Library 
Dr. Anita 61aze» Assistant Professor of Art History^ who lectured 

on African art and religion 
Dr. James Karr» Associate Professor of Ecology » Ethology and Evolution » 

who spoke on the African environment 
Dr. Dean McHenry^ Assistant Professor of Political Science » who 

lectured on the media and governm^t in Africa 
^* David Minor » Photographer for the Anthropology Departm^t^ who 

prepared slides and prints for participants 
Dr. Bruno Hettl» Associate Professor of Musicology^ who spoke on 

African music 
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Ms* Ayisatu Owen, Ghanaian buainesswoman, who gave a demonstration 

of African homecrafts 
Mr. Albert Scheven, Assistant in the Linguistics Departmafit, 

who spoke on Swahili proverbs and on Christianity In Africa 
Ms* Dorothy Shelly, Ms* Pat Procter, and Ms* Mancy Fehr, public 
school teachers from Yankee Ridge School in Urhana, who 
demonstrated their own African curriculum materials 
Ms* Elizabeth Stewart, Advisor In the Political Science Department, 

who lectured on African history 
Dr* Richard Thompson, Assistant Professor of Anthropology, who 

lectured on East African cultures 
Dr* Juliet Walkex, Assistant Professor of History, who spoke on 

Afro-American families and their relation to Africa 
Ms* Joyce Wajenberg and Ms* Yvette Scheven, Africanist bibliographers, 
who assisted participants in the collection cf resource materials 
The four categories of staff — core, student, consultant and guest — 
that evolved in the first project year were maintained throughout the life of 
the grant* During subsequent years, staffing objectives were centered around 
two goals: 1) to provide staff continuity through use of experienced workshop 
staff, and 2) to strengthen particular program areas plni>3lnted in the 
evaluation of the previous summer^s workshop and outlined In winter pre-planning* 

Four of the 1977 core staff returned In 1978t Charles Stewart, Acting 
Director, African Studies Program; Ella Leppert, Secondary Education; Edna Bay, 
African Studies and Joslah Tlou, of the Glencoe Illinois schools* After the 
untimely death of Roger Brown in Hay 1978, Professor Ella Leppert agreed to 
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expand her commitmenc co che summer program from a parc*cime co a full^clma 
basis as a specialise In curriculum developmenc. Professor Viccor Uchendu 
was on sabbacical leave In 1977-78, and Wilfred Owen had left che projecc 
for a staff posicion wich USAID**Ghana . Fotir addicioxial scaff joined che core 
ceaching scaff co carry ouc a variecy of responsibilicies and Co meec specific 
workshop needs In 1978. Dr. Richard Corby, an Africanisc hiscorian wich long 
experience in che Illinois public schools, joined the African Scudies Program 
In che fall of 1977 as fullcime workshop co-coordinacor. Dr. Donald Crummey 
(African hiscory) was actached co che program quarcer cime during che spring 
semescer Co help facilicate workshop planning and preparacions. Dr. Mbye Cham 
(African Scudies/Comparacive Liceracure) provided parcicipants wich a broader 
background in liceracure Chan had been available in che previous year and worked 
as a curriculum developmenc adviaor Co six parcicipancs who were ceachers of 
English. Mr. Joseph Adjaye (Oucreach officer under U.S. Office of Educacion 
funding) was accive as a curriculum advisor, parcicularly co parcicipancs 
developing materials on Ghana and che Akan. 

In recognition of che valuable concribucions made co the workshop experi- 
ence by African graduace scudents, the scudenc scaff was enlarged in 1978 from 
six Co nine, three of whom had worked in che previous summer session. Because 
we were concerned chac a nearly wholly male scudenc scaff in 1977 had produced 
a less balanced view of African culture, we accively reeruiced women staff 
members. We wished, coo, co build a staff representative o£ all major areas 
of sub-Saharan Africa. However, because the majority of faculcy were West 
African specialises and because West Africans conscicuced che largesc segmenc 
of our graduate scudenc communicy, our workshop scafflng each year inevitably 
reflecced chis screngch. 
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Student staff in 1978 Included: 



Phyllis Afriyie-Opoku» Music Education^ Ghana 

Waadvossen Kasaaye^ Marketing^ Ethiopia 

Kwamc Labl^ Music Composltloa^ Ghana 

Geoffrey Rugege Hlyonsima^ Linguistics; Uganda 

John Ndulue^ Anthropology^ Nigeria 

Antoinette Omo*0sagie» Education^ Nigeria 

Allyson Sesay^ Educational Policy Studied^ Sierra Leone 

Irene Sesay^ Hurslng» Sierra Leone 

Sahr Thomas^ Science Education^ Sierra Leone 



The expanded student staff made it possible to offer additional services 
and assistance to worksfaoppers » particularly In the preparation of curri^ 
cultna materials. For example^ we reorganized the African Studies Program 
collection of resource books and materials Into a small library^ staffed 
In afternoon and evening hours by the graduate students. 

Two consultants^ both natives of the state of Arkansas^ ^3sisted in 
the recruitment^ workshop > and follow-up phases of the second year (1978) 
program. Dr. Adell Patton of Howard University accompanied the recruiting 
team to Arkansas in the fall of 1977 and spent the first of the four work** 
shop weeks on campus with the Arkansas participants. In addition to lecturing 
on African history^ Dr. Patton worked as an informal counselor in the mrkshop 
residence hall» reassuring Arkansas participants initially uneasy in a northern 
setting and acting as a catd'>.yst to positive group Interaction. Ms. Joanna 
Edwards Ambaye^a Ph.D. candidate in African art history^ resided with the 
participants throughout the period of the workshop^ assisting In teaching about 
Africa ^^rt» advising four of the participants on their curriculum units» and 
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serving che group generally as a consulcanc on audiovisual macerlals. Ms. Ambaye, 
vhose home was in Fine Bluff, Arkansas, in che fall of 1978 iniciaced a follow- 
up program in which she visiced individual parcicipancs for an encire day in 
their schools, observing cheir ceaching and giving presencacions on Africa. 
Unforcunacely, wh^ she moved from Arkansas ac che end of 1978, we were unable 
to find a replacemenc consultanc for chese long^cerm follow-up efforcs. 

In addicion Co che leccures and presentacions made by che core and scudenc 
scaff mmbers, a number of Africanisc faculcy served as guesc speakers and 
joined in various social accivities during che course of che 1978 workshop. 
They included: Dr. Eyamba Bokamba, Linguiscics; Dr. John Due» Economics; 
Dr. James Karr, Ecology, Echology and Evolucion; Dr. Dean McHenry^ Folicical 
Science; Ms. Blizabech Scewarc, Hiscory: Ms. Joyce W^jenberg, Graduace Library; 
Dr. Kchel W^lker^ Afro-American Scudies and Research Program; Mr. Phillip Walker^ 
Theacer; and Dr. Barbara Yaces» Educacional Policy Studies. 

By che cime of che 1979 summer workshop » we were able co benefic from che 
cumulacive experience of the 1977 and 1978 workshops and count on a well-crained 
and smoochly^^funccioning staff ceam. The core staff was again headed by four 
cencral faculcy: che cwo co-coordinacors» Drs. Edna Bay and Richard Corby; che 
Direccor of che African Scudies Program^ Dr. Viccor C. Uchendu; and our cur- 
riculum developmenc specialise^ Dr. Ella Leppert. Four addicional core scaff 
performed numerous ducies and mec specific workshop needs. Dr. Mbye Cham 
(Comparative Liter a cure/African Languages) ^or the second year worked as an 
advisor for five parcicipancs who were preparing curriculum unics on differenc 
aspeccs of African liceracure. Dr. Hubert Dyasi (Science Educacor and Foreign 
Curriculum Consulcanc) guided chree elementary ceachers In cheir curriculum 
implemencacion* He was able co provide a broader background in science chan 
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was available in either of the previous years* Ha* Doris Derby, a Ph*D* candi** 
date in anthropology, added str^gth in advising elcm^tary teachers and in 
arts and crafts. Mr^ Joseph Adjaye, Outreach Coordinator under OE funding, 
vas again active as a curriculum advisor, particularly for those developing 
inaterials on Ghana* 

The student staff In 1979 numbered ten. Including two who had ser/ed in 
the previous two worlcshops and three ^o bad worked In the 1978 session: 

Phyllis Afrlyie^poku, Htisic Education, Ghana 

Edward Ako, Comparative Literature, Cameroon 

Daniel Avorgbedor, Ethnomuslcology, Ghana 

Ibrahlma Diaby, Geology, Ivory Coast 

Yegin Habtes, Education, Ethiopia 

John Ndulue, Anthropology, Nigeria 

Antoinette Omo-*0sagie, Education, Nigeria 

Sylvester Otenya, Library Sci^ce, K^iya 

Allyson Sesay, Educational Policy Studies, Sierra Leone 

Sahr Thosias, Science Education, Sierra Leone 
One consultant worked with the Illinois workshop group* Mr* Clarence Seckel, 
who earned an MA in African studies from the University of Illinois, lived with 
the participants In their residence hall* As a teacher of African studies In a 
high school that is more than 95 percent black, Mr* SccVjel was able to share 
his immense exp^^tience and material resources with the teachers* Moreover, we 
had learned in the previous two years that a staff member resident with the 
participants was an invaluable communicationd link* As an Informal counselor, 
Mr* Seckel served as a sounding board for criticisms and for participant requests 
and was able to monitor participant responses to various aspects of the suiomer 
program* 
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Guest lecturers In the 1979 wrkshop Included the following: Dr. Donald 
Crumney^ History; Dr. James Karr» Ecology, Ethology^ and Evolution: Dr. Dean 
McHenry^ Political Science; Mr. Gene Peuse, International Agricultural Education; 
Mr. Kokeral Rugara» Education; Mi: Albert Scheven, African Languages; Ms. Yvette 
Scheven^ Graduate Library; Dr. Charles Stewart, History; Ms. Severlne Arlabosse, 
French; Ms. Matilda Sinbo, Elementary Education; and Hs. Joyce Wajenberg, 
Graduate Library. 

Facilities 

Workshop participants^ as regularly enrolled summer students^ had access 
to all university facilities — the libraries^ sports facilities^ the Visual Aids 
Services, and the University Union. However^ the project staff made special 
arrangements for participants' housing and for their classroom meetings. 

After considering a number of alternatives^ the staff arranged housing 
for participants at Hendrick House» a privately^wned residence hall approved 
for student use by the University. Farticlpan^is could choose single or double 
occupancy in rooms each of which shared a bath with an adjoining room. Arrange- 
ments were flexible; one participant's spouse lived with her in H^tdrlck House 
and another brought two dependent children. The Hendrick House management placed 
all participants in contiguous space on a single floor» thus allowing for optimal 
interaction. In 1977 and 1978> an extra room was set up free of charge for use 
by participants as a common room. After the initial re^adjustment to college* 
style living^ particlpani:s found the residence situation conducive to the sharing 
of materials^ to the fertilization of ldeas» and to the development of friend^ 
ships based on the intensity of the shared workshop experiences and like profes- 
sional interests. One participant commented on the final evaluation in 1979 that 
"It was great to be able to swap ideas, jokes^and to socialize in general." 
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Our staff faced special difficulties In operating a resid^tial program 
with a heavy time conaltmeat In two of the workshop years^ 1977 and 1979. 
The great majority of participants every year arrived for the workshop with no 
commitments for the four*^eek period* At distances of up to 500 or more miles 
from their hcmes^ they were unable even to consider returning home for most 
week^ds. Staff thus undertook to arrange week^d social events and other In- 
veek activities for participants who had literally no other demands on their 
time* For example^ one particularly popular activity for the Arksnsas partici- 
pants was a Saturday excursion to the Lincoln shrines In Springfield and New Salem 
State Park. However^ three of the 1977 and eleven of the 1979 participants lived 
within a radius of 50 miles of Urbana-Chamapisn. Several were graduates of the 
University of Illinois or had taken summer courses on campus; they tended to 
assume that the workshop would be like any other sunnier course and expected to 
sp^d no more than four to eight hours pec week In class* Two In 1979 planned to 
take an additional course concurrently with the African curriculum program. 

Where possible^ we discussed the schedule with participants who liyed 
near Urbana-Champaign and urged them to reside In H^drick House* Some agreed; 
others decided to drop out of the program. In 1979» eight of the eleven local 
and nearby residents elected to commute* After some initial complaints about 
the heavy time commitm^t^ nearly all attended regularly^ clearly feeling that 
the sessions were worth their time* In 1979 an extra sitting room was rented at 
Hendrick House on behalf of the commuters who were invited to use it as they 
wished^ to confer with participants resident there or simply to rest in between 
sessions* Several conmuters commented during the course of the workshop that they 
realized how much they were missing by not living In the dorm; two told staff 
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members chac 1£ given a comparable opporcualcy on another occaBion^ chey would 
deflnicely 8tay ac che residence hall* Scaff agreed chac in fucure programs 
we vould take greacer care Co inform applicanCB of che workshop cime commie- 
menc and require chac all parcicipanCB who were noc reBidenCB of Urbana^ 
Champaign live ac che reBidence hall* 

The variety of accivicies planned for che workshop BeBBionB neceBBicaced 
special claBBroom facilicieB* We needed a room large enough Co Beac che 
chircy parcicipanCB pluB che elghc Co cen BCaff who parcicipaced each day. 
Seaclhg needed Co be flexible bo chac che claBBroom formac could be alcered 
from leccure BCyle Co small working group Co large dlBcuBBlon aB deBired* 
Ac leaBC one large cable waB needed for che conBtancly changing dlBplayB of 
books and ocher ceaching maCerialB* Moreover^ cable Bpace waB neceBBary 
for coffee and cea BupplieB ac our morning and af cernoon breaks* Because 
we decoraced che encire wall area wich poBCerB^ mapB^ phoCoB and ocher vlBualB^ 
chac were In curn changed from cime Co cime over che four weekB^ we required 
a locksble room chac would noc be uBed by ocher groupB* The room needed Co be 
diimned for film and slide BhowingB^ and air condicioned for midweBCern summer 
cemperacures chac occasionally rise above 100^ F* Finally^ we wished che 
classroom Co be cracrally-locaced on campus^ reasonably close Co che Hendrick 
House residence hall and also convenienc Co dining facilicies ac lunchcime* 

In 1977 a room in Harker Hall» an older classroom building adjacenc Co 
che mini Unlon^ was selecced for parcicipanc use* Alchough che locacion 
was ideal ^ and che room minimally mec all requirements^ che window air 
condicloners were hard pressed Co cool che room adequacely^ while large 
windows along cwo walls limiced our wall display space. Moreover^ wich ^hl^cy- 
five Co forty persons seaced inside^ che Harker Hall room gave a sense of over- 
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crowding. Staff searched for a better location In 1978 and were able to reserve 
a large wlndowless conference room In the centrally air-conditioned Medical 
Sciences complex. Conveniently located within the triangle formed by Hendrlck 
Houae» the Illlni Union (with its dining facilitiea)^ and the offices of the 
African Studies Program^ the Medical Sci^ces room proved to be an excellent 
classroom choice utilized in both the 1978 an4 1979 workshop years. 

Occasional workshop sessions with extraordinary facilities requircn^ts 
were held elsewhere on campus.. The Orchard Downs Community Center^ located 
In a University^wned housing complex for married students^ was used for 
sessions on cooking an4 homecrafts each year, its size, and location In the 
area where most of the 120 African graduate stiidents reside made It ideal 
for social functions too. A lab room In the Medical Sci^cea complex was 
converted for use aa a dcnonstratlon classroom for arts projects^ while a 
ground'level recreation room at the Hendrick Bouse residence proved a fine 
studio for the learning of African dance. Small rooms at the African Studies 
Program were used for the previewing of films^ slide sets and filmstrips^ as 
well as for meetings between participanta and their curriculum advisors^ 

Material Resources 

Plans for the use of material resources were based upon two goals: ^ to 
adequately prepare teachers for the Intensive workshop period and to allow 
written and audiovia'aal resources to be readily available for reference In 
curriculum development. 

Each year participants were mailed a detailed questionnaire well lit 
advance of the workshop opening. The questionnaire required that they survey 
prints AV» and human resources on Africa In their area. Thus» each participant 
was able to plan a curriculum unit with exact Information on the quality and 
quantity of supporting resources available at home. 
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In 1977 » participants were asked to purchase and read Camara Layers 
Dark Child as soon as they reached Urbana-Champalgn so that this autobiography 
of an African boy could serve as a basis for introductory discussion during 
the first week. In subsequent years » we mailed copies of Dark Child and of 
Philip Curtin and Paxil Bohannan's Africa and Africans to participants several 
weeks before the opening of the workshop. Both proved excellent as Intro- 
ductory background reading. Ten to twelve copies of several other resource 
books were also stocked by the local bookshops so that teachers^ if they 
wishedt mighc purchase them to Include In their personal libraries. 

A number of resources and background materials were readied for distri- 
bution on the opening day of the workshop. Each participants was given a 
booklet containing the workshop schedule^ campus and African maps» lists of 
staff and participants^ an outline of workshop requirements^ guidelines for 
presentation of curriculum units» a selection of handouts^ a guide to campus 
resources (in 1978 and 1979) » and a film list (in 1977 only). Copies of the 
schedules^ inaps» staff and participant lists» workshop requirements » curriculum 
unit guidelines and guides to campus resources are Included in Appendix C. 

Prior to the 1977 workshop > library resources were thoroughly surveyed > 
and an annotated bibliography of the best articles^ teachers* books» and chil- 
dren's books on Africa was prepared for inclusion in the participants* booklet. 
All items in the bibliography^ which numbered approximately 140» were placed 
on a "browsing** reserve shelf in the Education Section of the Graduate Library 
for the conveni^ce of the workshop participants. Each year the staff reviewed 
the list» adding new titles and occasionally removing items considered dated or 
outmoded. In similar fashion^ staff in 1977 prepared a listing of 127 films on 
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Africa, including details about their production and rental availability. 
Because the film list was neither annotated nor comprehensive, staff decided 
to discontinue its issuance in the second and third years of the workshop* 
The handouts included in the booklet were specially prepared for the workshop 
each year and were usually Integrated Into the African Studies Program's regular 
handout offerings after the summer program* In 1977 » there were 47 such items» 
in 1978 there were 15» and In 1979 there were 20. In addition^ two packet sets 
of all regularly distri.buted handouts were prepared and given to participants 
on their arrival, one for their personal use and the other for their school 
librarian* Though numbers of handouts Inthe packet varied from year to year» 
they averaged about 85. 

In the course of nearly a decade of assistance to public school teachers^ 
the African Studies Program had amassed a small but fine library or resources 
on African studies* In 1977» workshop particii>ants were permitted free access 
to these materials* Though nearly all were returned at the end of the workshops 
the Outreach library materials did not circulate as widely or as rapidly as 
staff felt ideal. Some were kept by single participants for nearly the entire 
four weeks. In 1978 and 1979, the extra assistance provided by our expanded 
student staff allowed us to organize the collection into an informal lending 
library in which books circulated on a three-day loan period. 

In 1977» staff requested preview copies of filmstrips, film loops, and 
slide sets on Africa produced by commercial firms. Because of the nearly 
uniformly low quality of such materials, we did not make such previews 
available at later workshops. Rather, we encouraged participants to thoroughly 
search our own slide sets and slide collections so that they might develop their 
own visual resources. 
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The University of Illinois' Visual Aids Service, which operates a major 
film rental service to the public, opened its resources to workshop participants 
in each of the threeworkshop years. Any film owned by Visual Aids could be 
previewed free of charge by participants. In 1978, staff selected 24 of the 
best African films for use at optional film preview sessions during the third 
week of the workshop. Preview sessions were held in the African Studies Pro- 
gram offices and were supervised by student staff. 

Each year, participants were offered 40*50 free duplicate slides from 
the hundreds in our collection. Additional slides were nkade for participants 
at cost. In 1978, we purchased a Kodak Visualioaker that enablej participants 
to create slides from photographs in books or other printed -sources. In 1977, 
We arranged with a University photographer to prepare up to fifteen 11 X 14 
black and white photos per participant. Teachers selected photos for repro-^ 
duction from books^ newscllppings » magazines and faculty members* photographic 
collections. Unfortunately^ the photographer's services were not available to 
us in 1978 or 1979. 

The brochure developed for use in recruitment for the 1977 workshop offered 
as an incentive for participants, that "All materials used by participants In 
the workshop will be provided by the program. This includes paper> film> paint, 
etc." In practice^ such a promise proved to be unnecessarily broad. In 1977, 
we purchased materials for use in the arts and crafts classroom sessions and we 
built up a small stock of paper supplies used only by elementary teachers. 
However, many participants expended relatively large amounts of money in the 
purchase of books or in the duplication of articles and other print materials. 
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PROGRAM 

We considered the workshop schedule or program to be the key to reaching 
our project objectives (see Appendix B for workshop schedules)* With our 
period of intensive contact with the participants liinlted to four weeks» we 
were faced with difficult problems of time allocation* Because of its vital 
importance, pre-planning the summer schedule each year was a major task of the 
coordinators* 

Pre-planning of the 1977 program began during the winter months^ as staff 

developed and considered the three operational goals of the workshop: 

1* to promote increased knowledge of Africa (cognitive); 

2* to develop better feeling for Africans (affective); 

3* to foster improved instruction on Africa in the public schools 
(transfer)* 

With these goals in mind» staff listed all possible sessions relevant and im- 
portant to their attainment* Setting up the actual schedule then became a 
matter of elimination in order to meet the realities of our time constraints* 
Balance of sessions among our cognitive^ affective^ and transfer goals was a 
constant concern, as was our desire to weave the various disciplinary view" 
points on Africa together in a meaningful pattern* 

Once a preliminary 1977 schedule had keen agreed upon, the workshop 
coordinators visited all faculty to be involved* In each meeting the coordi- 
nators explained the overall objectives of the project and discussed the con- 
tent and functions of various workshop sessions* Faculty then planned their 
own contribution with an eye to ensuring that their session fit well with the 
overall direction of the workshop* The coordinators similarly met with student 
staff to go over broad objectives as well as assigned tasks* These meetings 
not only ensured that the workshop staff functioned as a team» but» thanks to 
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suggestions of staff members, they also proved to be useful avenues for the 
modification and improvement of the schedule* 

Program pre-planning for the 1978 and 1979 workshops began with the 
results of evaluation by summer participants from the preceding workshop* De- 
tails of schedule changes are discussed on pp* 38^40* In general the broad out^ 
line of activities remained little changed over the years, though we tried to 
reduce class time to allow greater flexibility for participants in amassing re- 
sources and developing their own curricula. The first workshop for Missouri 
teachers contained approximately 150 hours of scheduled activities for the 
four weeks* Because this proved to be too strenuous, the schedules were re^* 
duced to about 120 hours for the Arkansas and Illinois teachers. In years sub'* 
sequent to 1977, individual visits for faculty proved unnecessary, though 
meetings with the graduate students were retained* One of the unanticipated 
results of the workshop vas the greater unity of faculty and African students 
associated with the African Studies Program. The three major social functions 
held each year during the workshop not only enabled UnivErsity of Illinois 
faculty and students to meet the participants, but also encouraged permanent 
staff to get to know each other better and to share research and teaching ideas* 
In brief the workshops developed a sense of greater cohesion for all associated 
with the African Studies Program* 

Staff were concerned to involve participants in the workshop in a directly 
experiential manner* In certain West African sociEtiES, chiefs and other im- 
portant persons are heralded by linguists, court dignitaries vho speak to the 
public on their behalf* In 1977 the staff planned that one participant act as 
a "linguist" at each workshop session. We modified the West African institution 
by appointing a participant ^linguist who spoke five to ten minutes at the end of 
each session, thanking and praising the speaker(s) on behalf of the group, 
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suimnarlzing major points made^ and noting the possible applicability of the 
session to public school classroom needs and experience* Because the partici^ 
pants fulfilled this role in an uneven manner^ we decided to drop this feature 
in the final two years in favor of thirty minutes of discussion and questions 
at the end of each session* This unstructured "give and take" was more effec- 
tive in clarifying and/or amplifying points from the lecture than the first 
year*s "linguist" format had been. Social activities were also stressed to 
maximize interaction between Africans and Americans and thus involve partici- 
pants as deeply as possible in a total learning experience. African graduate 
students who worked with the program were asked to pl^tn to lunch with par- 
ticipants whenever convenient. Three major social functions were held each 
year: a reception for all staff and participants hosted by the Director of 
the African Studies Program; a mid-term party; and a final African-style cele^ 
bration at the end of the four we'^ks. Participants aad African students 
planned and sponsored both of the latter functions each year^ thus creating 
additional opportunities to interact as colleagues and friends. 

The presentation of content by Africans and Africanists was interspersed 
by activities intended to emphasize the application of the new knowledge in 
the school curriculum. Some of the content was basically for teacher back- 
ground^ and suggestions were made as to the facts^ ideas^ and concepts most 
appropriate for inclusion in the school curriculum at several levels. For 
example^ background lectures were supplemented with films suitable for the 
classroom^ and written curriculum aids were distributed and discussed dally. 
Speakers generally provided specific teaching suggestions directed toward 
various grade levels and supplied samples of relevant books ^ periodicals^ 
photos and maps. 
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One phenomenon^ perhaps Che product of Inadequate teacher preparation, 
was a tendency by some participants to evaluate each session on the basis of 
its direct application to their own classroom alone* Elementary teachers 
might complain that a film was too sophisticated for their students^ while a 
few high school teachers scorned cooking or naming ceremonies as "kiddie stuff" 
not worthy of their interest. The staff initially set out their own conception 
of the workshop and repeated it at appropriate levels. The sessions^ we felt^ 
were directed toward the participants as thinking adults whose knowledge and 
experience by definition must extend far beyond the actual materials that each 
would use in the classroom. Nearly all ultimately recognized and appreciated 
this concept, wholly immersing themselves in all workshop activity at the same 
time that they remained particularly attuned to ideas applicable to their own 
classroom situation. 

The approach stressed in our program was interdisciplinary. Many spWxers 
made specific references to the contributions or points of view of other pre- 
senters and other disciplines. Throughout we stressed the idea that Africa 
could not be compartmentalized by the strict disciplinary divisions usually 
found in an American school system. African history^ for example^ could not be 
understood without a knowledge of social and kin structures^ without reference 
to music and art, and without a foundation in geography and demography. Simi- 
larly music is inseparable from dance^ history^ religious beliefs^ and social 
organization. As one worlcshop participant expressed it^ learning about Africa 
must be "whole-some" rathet than **part'-some. ** 

As an illustration of an interdisciplinary approach^ in all three years 
one day early in the program was devoted to a demonstration unit on the Handing 
of West Africa. The workshop coordinators taught the unit in 1977 and 1978 
with the assistance of a graduate student from Sierra Leone and in 1979 with a 
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graduate student from the Ivory Coast. Both were from Manding^related ethnic 
groups. Materials presented were drawn from geography, oral and written lit- 
erature, the visual arts, music, and history and included classroom game activi- 
ties, a film, slides, and other specific teaching aids. In discussion of the 
unit, staff stressed the value of using an interdisciplinary approach based on 
a single representative ethnic group. Thus, we argued, students may develop 
empathy for Africans as human beings with concerns comparable to their own yet 
still be introduced to a number of general themes and concepts broadly appll-*^ 
cable in other areas of the continent (see Appendix D for 1979 Manding presenta-* 
tion) . 

There were some constraints to an interdisciplinary approach, however. 
First, because of their own backgrounds and the departmental structures of the 
University, eome speakers vere less successful than ethers in breaking through 
the traditional parameters of their particular disciplines. In the same way, 
workshop participants came to us with particular disciplinary backgrounds and 
interests. The structure of public middle and high school curricula meant that 
many participants developed materials to integrate into a course in literature, 
history, or social studies; even those engaged in eletEentary education initially 
conceived of the study of Africa as a social studies unit and began to work in 
terms of an interdisciplinary package only after exposure to the methods and 
materials enumerated above. 

Our workshops were concerned with African humanities in the broadest sense, 
including all humanistic expression, the relationships among human beings, and 
the relationships between human beings and their environment. Humanities in 
the narrower sense of the disciplines of music, thi visual arts, literature, 
history, and dance were stressed on several levels. Lectures in all areas ware 
an integral part of the cognitive aspect of the workshop. The humanities were 
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heavily stressed through affective activities as well* A nusiber of 
participatory events were designed to provide pleasure and to increase appre-* 
ciation of the African humanities ^ workshop participants enthusiastically 
looked at and discussed slidesof objects of art^ analyzed selections of utusic^ 
listened to folktales^ practiced hair braiding and the wearing of African 
clothing^ attempted to duplicate African tie-dye and Akan adinkra patterns^ 
and learned traditional and modem '*hi^ life'* dances. Many of these activi- 
ties have since appeared in Missouri^ Arkansas^ and Illinois classrooms. 

In keeping with the interdisciplinary nature of thu workshop^ humanities 
were stressed as a vehicle for approaching concepts not necessarily considered 
humanistic. For example^ literary works (e.g.> Camara Layers The Dark Child 
and excerpts from I>* T. Niane^s Sundiata) were discussed in terms of t^e in- 
sights they revealed about African attitudes and values^ social 3nd political 
structures^ economic activities^ problems of change and acculturation^ and 
religious beliefs and practices. Helping the teachers recognize what Americans 
have or share in common with Africans provided a dran^tic effect. One of the 
reading materials^ "The Nacirana" (^'American" spelled backwards)^ provided an 
eye-opener when parts of it were read to the teachers^ most of whom thought 
that Nacirema customs reflected practices in a distant, exotic landl^ 

Social science topics also played an important part in the workshop 
schedule. Beginning with a slide/lecture on the ecological setting of man in 
the tropics, the participants heard presentations on African ethnography, the 
family, travel and tourism, economic development, and the politics and econom- 
ics of conflict in southern Africa. Every attempt was made so the form of 
presentation reinforced our interdisciplinary goal. For example, one unit in 

^Horace Miner, "Body Ritual among the Hacirema," American Anthropologist ^ 
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the 1978 workshop was on education in Africa* The more academic lectures 
provided a survey of African education-*- traditional, Islamic, and Western— 
and a discussion of the probleais involved in the controversy over whether to 
retain European languages, in most cases English or French, as the languages 
of instruction, to use indigenous African languages as is being done in more 
and more countries, or some combination of the two uiethodst This was rein^ 
forced by presentation of educational experiences in Africa by African staff 
members, well-known by then to the participants* These autobiographical ac^ 
counts personalized the academic lectures* The discussions of African relig- 
ions in the next session demonstrated the importance of African indigenous 
religions, Islam, and Christianity in the development of education on the 
continent* When possible^ concepts were reinforced with grot^p discussion and 
with slide sets available to teachers from the African Studies Program* 

In each of the three workshops approximately two days were 'devoted to 
current problsns on the continent and to southern Africa in particular* The 
first session discussed stereot3rping and misinformation in the U* S* mass media* 
Case study material from newspaper articles and reporting about Zimbabwe, Uganda, 
Mozambique, Angola, and South Africa were used* Once political, economic, and 
psychological reasons for biases were explained, two films on South Africa were 
viewed* The first was produced by the South African Information Service* The 
other, "Last Grave at Dimbaza," was made illegally in South Africa by Nana 
Hahomo in the early 1970*s and received the Cannes Award for the Most Remarkable 
Documentary* The combined impact of these two films produced a lengthy discus-* 
sion afterward which was led each year by a Zimbabwean or Scuth African staff 
member* 

Most of the program content of the 1977 and 1978 workshops was retained 
in the third year, both in terms of session topics, order of presentation, and 
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lecturers invited to speak* With two years experience behind us» we felt 
generally confident^ competent^ and comfortable with a sense of the course of 
expected re&ctions from the participants* Two years of follow-up experience 
had demonstrated the efficacy of many of the summer workshop sessions; partici- 
pants ±n their turn seemed reassured to be told that this or that given approach 
or activity had been tried and found successful in the classroom* 

Several new elements added to the 1979 schedule^ however^ need to be 
underscored* We were careful to schedule all of the regular staff for some 
program appearance during the first three days of the workshop so that the 
participants could begin fixing names with faces and familiarizing themselves 
with the interests and capabilities, of various staff members* In the first two 
years some participants had complained that the workshop was nearly half over 
before they knew the names of each of the regular staff members and had learned 
how each of them could be useful in various academic areas and in the develop- 
ment of curriculum units* To help remedy this» three of the African student 
staff members presented slides of their home countries on the second day ox 
the workshop* This session^ which was extremely well received^ was valt/able to 
the participants for several reasons* It intr»^duced three of the African stu- 
dents and illustrated well the value of our students as resources; it helped 
reinforce the point of African diversity^ for the slides contrasted rural Ivory 
Coast with urban Sierra Leone and the historic culture of Ethiopia* The infor- 
mal evening meeting developed into a useful get-acquainted activity in a pro- 
gram whose success was; tied closely to effective interpersonal relations* 

Development questions were approached from a different and somewhat more 
.humanistic point of viev in the 1979 workshop* A single lecture on development 
theory delivered by the African Studies Program director was coupled with a 
slide presentation by a former Peace Corps Volunteer who had wor^ ^i.* on a poultry 
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project Iti CiUDeroon* Thus a broad overall perspective was enriched by a 
specific example of What may happen on a person^to-person level* In keeping 
with the increased interest in women in developing areas> the topic of women 
and their participation in development and in society in general occupied a 
larger portion of the program* This subject was also raised spontaneously by 
participants in discussion periodsand became a regular thread of inquiry as 
participants explored women's relations to the arts> their importance in the 
famlly> and their contributions to African economies* On the formal program 
level, an hour^long lecture on women was added and was followed 3n open 
panel discussion involving two African women students* Perhaps a corollary to 
the increased consciousness of women's roles was the fact that three African 
male staff members offered to prepare dishes for the cooking sessioni 

Several other additions enriched the 1979 sessions* The presentation on 
religion included a preview of our newly-^produced slide set on Islam; the 
large number and quality of questions it elicited suggested that it was Indeed 
an effective teaching tool* One Afro-American staff member led a session on 
the links between Africa and the United States by describing her own field re- 
search experiences in South Carolina* African theater and drama were particu- 
larly well presented by our literature specialist joined by a doctoral candidate 
making a study of theater in Senegal* In both Instances we were struck by the 
effectiveness of illustrating geaeral concepts with specific examples and eX'* 
perlences * 
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CURRICULUM UNITS 

In 1977 and 1978 early in the workshops the six to seven core staff 
members began to work with four or five participants each In the development 
of curriculum units (see Appendix G for a list of curriculum units)* There 
seemed to be a need» however^ for the staff members and participants to have 
more time to get to know one another and to plan their strategies for curricu- 
lum development* To this end^ in 1979 prior to the opening of the workshop^ 
each participant was matched according to common interests and background 
with one of the seven curriculum unit advisors* During the first week» ad- 
visors and participants were encouraged to get acquainted over lunch or a 
break* The result was a visible reduction in anxiety as participants began 
to plan toward their first requirement^ the submission of a curriculum unit 
proposal on Wednesday of the second week* Mbreover» several participants 
who worked rapidly to draw their ideas together»had their proposals read and ' 
approved long before the deadline and thus had a head start in amassing ma- 
teri:tls for their units* 

Participants were encouraged to tap a wide range of resources* For 
exami)le» in 1977 one of our Africanist librarians attended virtually all of 
the sessions^ made suggestions to the group about written resources^ and 
worked on a personal basis in the library with workshop members* The staff 
introduced participants interested in particular ethnic groups or countries 
to Africans in Champaign-Urbana who are citizens of those countries and/or 
members of those ethnic groups* Film strips » slide sets» and films were 
borrowed for scrutiny* In 1977 each participant was permitted to select up 
to fifteen pictures which were then developed into 11 by 14 black and white 
prints for classroom use* Participants ia all three years ordered slides 
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made from Illustrations found In books and magazines or from the African 
Studies Program*s collection* 

The ODmpleted units contained Instructional goals, outline of topics to 
be covered, bibliographies, lists of aids to be used, and dally lesson plans* 
Appendix H Includes two representative units from each of the three years* 

Oral presentation of these units was made at the end of the workshop* 
Participants were divided Into three groups«eIemantary, junior high, and 
senior highland each one of the group discussed his/her unit for approximately 
fifteen minutes* Then followed a discussion and critique of the person*s pre- 
sentation and materials* Each participant revised his/her unit taking Into 
consideration the critiques and comments following the K^ral presentation and 
submitted the final version to the staff on the last day of the workshop or. In 
1979, two weeks later* 

Xn 1977 Ors* Bay, Brown, and Owen evaluated each of the curriculum units 
and reached a consensus on the final grade* In the second year Ors* Bay, 
Corby, and Leppert were the evaluators and awarded the final grades* It was 
decided to Increase the Input for the 1979 evaluations* Ors* Bay, Cbrby, and 
Leppert again graded each one, and In addition each of the staff members who 
advised participants In the development of their units evaluated the results 
of his/her advisees* The staff considered that this final method. Incorporating 
as It did the comments and evaluations of the advisors, to be the most effec- 
tive procedure for judging the participants* units* 

The units themselves varied considerably In subject content, materials, 
methodology, and length of presentation* The favorite time span seemed to be 
three to four weeks of teaching* A number of units for elementary grades were 
most successful In utilizing an Interdisciplinary approach to the continent 
as they Integrated the social studies, art, music, language arts, and some- 
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times isathematics and science of a particular country or region into a unit 
^ich gave their students an excellent introduction to the people and their 
culture. 

Junior and senior high school Ainerican and world history teachers devised 
units for use in appropriate places in their subjects* Though this often came 
at the beginning of the school year for American history^ one eighth grade 
teacher from Arkansas developed three one^eek segments to be taught at oppor- 
tune times during the year. The segments concentrated on students' developing 
respect and understanding of Africans and their cultures^ investigating African 
Independence and nationalism as part of a study of the American Revolution^ and 
discussing the slave trade and slavery in the contexts of West African and 
American history. 

Many English teachers did units stressing African literature^ oral and 
written. One at the eleventh grade level featured a three^eek study of 
Ghanaian writers with selections from their poetry^ short stories^ and dram 
and a look at oral literature represented by tales » narratives » riddles » and 
proverbs. Another selected Chinua Achebe's Things Fall Apart to gain an in- 
sight into the Igbo culture of Nigeria. A third^ who taught seventh grade^ 
used the folk tale as a device for studying polygyny^ family duties^ the arts» 
and religion in West African society. 

Art teachers developed interesting units in which they taught basic 
techniques of making tie-dye or adinkra cloth^ helped the students to attempt 
examples of one or the other ^ and related this art to their respective cul-* 
tures. A girls* physical education teacher produced a unit on Ghanaian dance^ 
helping her students not only to learn the steps but also to understand the 
place of dance and musfc^in Ghanaian society. 
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The 1979 Illinois workshop participants contrasted with the previous 
years* groups from Missouri and Arkansas In several significant ways» and this 
difference was discernible In their curriculum units. As a body the Illinois 
participants v;rere teachers of longer experience with a median age slightly 
higher than previous groups. They Included more high school and social 
studies specialists than either of the two previous summers. Nearly all had 
had some formal training In African studies or were already teaching an 
African component In thelx courses. Staff and guest lecturers found them 
as a group Intelligent » responsive » and confident. Indeed^ possibly the three 
or four finest units to be produced In the entire three-year cycle came from 
the summer of 1^79. 

Yet the group's greater professional experience limited several of Its 
members in Important ways. Possibly because so many were whlte» they tended 
not to approach Africa from the point of view of the cultural heritage of 
Afro-America. Rather^ as a group they were more concerned with questions of 
development^ technological change^ and contemporary politics. As our. ad- 
visors worked to help the participants develop their units » we found several 
to be less flexible and less willing than previous participants to try an 
Interdisciplinary approach. Years of teaching In set disciplinary patterns 
using methods which they hai found reasonably effective were reflected In less 
Imaginative units. Several of the teachers In social studies In particular 
defined "African studies'' In narrowly disciplinary terms. Though they enjoyed 
activities such as cooking or learning about African music and dance» they 
associated arts activities with elementary teaching alone and were unable to 
conceive of a holistic approach to their own classrooms. This attitude Is 
well-Illustrated by a high school social studies teacher who commented that In 
future workshops he would recommend deletion of "some of the arts and crafts^ 



although I believe those of us who could profit from more sessions on 
ecology, history, sociology and the like could have been *doing our thing* 
while the elementary teachers were Moing their thing.*" 

Another general trend among the 1979 Illinois participants was a strong 
bias toward overviews of the African continent. In previous years many had 
build their units on a study of one or two representative ethnic groups or 
countries. The theme of diversity was thus left to the end of the unit^ 
when the teacher typically planned to enlarge students* vision to the whole 
continent and note ways in which the areas of their case studies were typical 
or atypical. Only four teachers used this case study approach in 1979^ the 
majority preferring to begin with a broad overview and only later consider 
some specific examples. On our final evaluation questionnaire, there was a 
virtually unanimous sentiment in favor of a continent^wide approach. Typical 
was the feeling that 'W need an overview rather than a few specifics which 
would not be applicable in other countries." 

The weakest area of our program, according to responses on our evaluation 
questionnaire, was the advising of participants on their curriculum units. 
Though we clearly made improvements in our advising system over the three- 
year course pf the program^ we still fell short of an ideal situation. In 
part^ the problem was one of time. TXro of the persons most capable of giving 
practical advice were those who worked full time with Africanist material for 
schools~the workshop coordinators. Yet the administrative pressures of keep- 
ing a full residential and classroom program in operation over ^ period of a 
TDonth gave them little time to devote to close work with individual partici- 
pants. In 1977 and 1978 the coordinators had taken as many as four to five 
advisees but found themselves strained to jfind blocks of time to hold confer^ 
ences. Also valuable as advisors were the two staff members who were 
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precollegiace Ceachera vich a subject speciality in African studies* Several 
participants expressed appreciation for their assistance as "real teachers" 
who could understand their particular school situations. Yet there were not 
enough hours available in the four*-week schedule for these four staff members 
to work closely with an average of seven advisees each* 

Although staff recognized the need to balance affective and cognitive 
activities with sessions on transfer^ workshop planners tended to overestimate 
the ability of participants to translate African materials into appropriate 
elements of a classroom unit* Many teachers were able to develop their units 
with little direction^ and our advisors^ as we intended at the outset^ 
assisted them only in finding the appropriate supporting materials. Others^ 
hov'ever^ seemed to have little idea of how to construct a curriculum unit. 
Some set unrealistic goals. Others planned classroom activity wholly un^ 
related to their stated objectives* A few» for exiample^ became tremendously 
enthusiastic about learning about Africa^ their interest sparked in part by 
cognitive/affective activities such as preparing and eating African foods or 
a game based on African names. Yet the same teachers might plan a unit for 
their students based on traditional cognitive exercises"filling in outline 
maps with country names and capitals or writing reports based on research in 
encyclopedias* 

To combat these problems^ staff worked closely with participants on an 
Individual basis as they developed their units. More time was scheduled for 
individual work in both 1978 and 1979. Dr. Ella Leppert,'our curriculum spec- 
ialist^ developed detailed directions for unit components and format. In 1978 
and 1979 we circulated some of the previously-produced units as models. Ad-* 
visors spent long hours discussing each element of unit construction with 
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problem participants in order to help them develop appropriate cognitive and 
bdiavioral objectives and to plan adequately to achieve those goals. 

In retrospect we realize that we experienced more problems with the 
development of the curriculum units than with any other aspect of the work- 
shop. The Missouri £Uid Arkansas workshop participants felt considerable 
pressure due to the heavy class schedule and the requirement that curriculum 
units be submitted on the final day of the workshop. Many complained justi-^ 
fiably that they much enjoyed the class sessions, wished to read more widely 
and absorb all they had seen and learned, but were forced by the four-week 
t±m\ limit to rush into construction of a curriculum unit before their 
thoughts had matured. Workshop staff agreed that the program schedule was 
too demanding to comfortably allow participants to achieve both workshop 
goals — the acquiring of information about Africa while experiencing cultural 
activities of an affective nature, and the creation of teaching plans, the 
amassing of materials, and the final construction of a workable unit. Yet 
the staff was onwllllng to eliminate more than ont. or two sessions, reasoning 
that no teacher could easily replicate outside our workshop the kind of ex* 
pertlse which we felt we could provide. Therefore, in order to keep the af- 
fective and content portions of the workshop program at a high level, yet 
ease the pressure on teachers to produce their own materials, we extended the 
deadline for the Illinois participants to complete their curriculum units to 
July 20, two weeks after the official end of the summer workshop schedule. 
Our strategy appeared to work, for most participants used their on-campus time 
effectively to review resource materials at relatively great depth. 
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FOLLOW-UP 



The series of summer workshops provided a relatively small nusiber of 
teachers ift our three-state service area with intensive contact with Africans, 
Africanists, and African resource materials* 'In the short term, the work*** 
shops created enthusiastic partisans for African studies who set out to be- 
come better teachers about Africa and to act as resource centers for their 
colleagues and communities* The long-term effectiveness of our efforts^ 
however, will be tied to the continued quality and quantity cf our i:ollow***up 
services* The workshop and our initial follow*up were akin to a wedge which 
began to open interest and foster skills among educators in developing 
African curriculum materials* Over time> that opening could be widened and 
developed until> in the best of possible worlds, local systems begin to con^ 
sider the study of Africa a regular and essential part' of their students* 
educational experience* Professional educators attached to our staff, work* 
shop participants, and administrators in our participants* schools have con*^ 
tinually underlined to us the importance of our follow-up efforts and the 
necessity that they be continued* As always, financial support is difficult 
for these long-term efforts, especially since they are neither highly visible 
nor even justifiable in a research-oriented state university* 

Workshop follow-up under the NEU project had several objectivea: 

1* to evaluate participants* effectiveness as they used materials 
created in the workshop; 

2* to provide guidance and support services to participants* classroom 



efforts; 



3* 



to alert teachers and administrators in the home districts to the 



activities of workshop participants* 
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At participants* insistence, we soon added another objective: to work 
with other educators in their communities to encourage an interest in Africa 
and assist them to enlarge their capability for teaching about the continent* 
In practice, follow-up consisted of three types of activity: the staff worked 
in and out of the classrooms of individual participants to provide direct sup* 
port in teaching about Africa; short workshops were arranged for participants* 
colleagues and for educators in neighboring schools or districts* and each 
spring one all-day workshop to evaluate and plan for future teaching brought 
together all participants from the previous summer* 

Though the project design called for four visits annually to the 
districts of summer workshop participants, an inadequate travel budget, which 
was further eroded by an unexpectedly high inflation rate, and staff time con* 
straints forced us to reduce visits to two or three per year* Attempts were 
made to time visits with the teaching of units about Africa* The Illinois 
staff members visited classrooms, sometimes showed slides or A^iTlcan arti- 
facts to students, and generally chatted with students about what they were 
learning about^Africa* Individual conferences were htsld with participants 
and, where appropriate, staff advised them on teaching problems or provided 
suggestions for obtaining further resources* We were everywhere introduced to 
principals and other administrators; in a demonstration of the importance of 
public relations, we and they mutually praised each others* efforts to en^ 
courage teaching about Africa and talked of the need for continued contacts* 

In an effort to provide continuing personal support at close hand, two 
local Africanist consultants, one each for Missouri and Arkansas, were engaged 
to visit classrooms and assist in planning workshops* The services of the 
Missouri consultant were simply offered to participants provided they contact 
her; in practice she was not used effectively* The Arkansas consultant, on 
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the other hand^ was asked to pay day-long visits to the classrooms of 
participants during the period of their African units* ^Her observations and 
suggestions proved invaluable^ but when she moved out of state at mld-^year^ 
we were unable to find a replacement* 

The summer workshop participants in most districts arranged at least 
one in-service workshop per year to coincide with an Illinois staff visit* 
These miniwork shops ranged from one hour to a half-day in length and enabled 
us to reach additional teachers^ librarians^ and administrators in our par* 
ticipants' schools and in neighboring systems. The volume of workshop activ- 
ity thus generated may be noted by our 1977-78 statistics: HEH staff 
mounted twelve workshops attended by 652 educators outside the State of 
Illinois. These figures represent 63 percent of total workshops and 59 percent 
of total workshop attendance sponsored by Illinois outreach in that year. Staff 
typically provided a large display of teaching materials to accompany each 
workshop. Multiple copies of outreach handouts^ examples of better conm^^rcial 
materials — books^ games^ posters^ maps^ and the like^ and a scattering , of 
African artifacts were included. The miniworkshop programs usually consisted 
of a discussion of ^stereotypes and how to dispel thern^ followed by a film and 
its evaluation or a slide presentation and discussion. When titne permitted^ 
groups would be broken down into small numbers to discuss specifics regarding 
the organization of teaching materials on Africa. The summer workshop par- 
ticipants demonstrated their importance as local resources in these efforts. 
Not only did they make the physical arrangements^ recruit educators^ and pro** 
vide refreshments^ they were able to assist in leading discussion sessions, to 
demonstrate art techniques and dance movements, and to explain why stereotypes 
about Africa are incorrect and how to eliminate them. In several instances 
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participants had the curriculum units they developed at Champafgn-Urbana 
duplicated and available to share with interested teachers. 

Each year participants from the previous sutnmer^s workshop met on a 
spring Saturday In a location central to their homes* These meetings were 
characteristically both valuable work sessions and warm reunions for those 
who had shared an Intensive four weeks together. Working In sntall groups^ 
participants reported on the teaching of their units and discussed revisions 
for the following year. Illinois staff updated film ^nd commercial materials 
and tried to provide new Ideas for teaching. Probably Toost Importantly, par- 
ticipants discussed teaching about Africa In their schools In general and 
ntade recommendations for continuation and expansion of our efforts. At our 
1978 follow-up workshop In Columbia, Missouri, for example, we became more 
fully aware of the kinds of efforts our workshop participants had made to en- 
courage others. Most had shared their curriculum units with teachers In their 
system (one had even sent hers to a frlead to use In California) » many had 
taught some or all of their materials to classes of other teachers In their 
schools, some had Involved their students* parents In the study of Africa^ 
others had spoken to church groups, and several were working to set up a multi- 
cultural resources center for Kansas Clty^ Missouri. For the future, the 
group proposed that we work with their administrators: 

1. to seek a policy commitment to teaching about Africa and other 

world areas and to press for recognition of the contributions made 
by \4^orkshop participants In aiding colleagues to learn and teach 
about Africa; 

2^ to encourage African studies approaches In subject areas other 
than the social studies; 
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3* to explore possibilities for in-service workshops in participants* 

home districts, particularly in the period before the start of the 

1978-79 school year; 
A* to alert school personnel of periods when Illinois African Studies 

Program materials (particularly films) will be circulating in their 

districts* 

The final workshop for the Arkansas participants was held in Little Rock 
In April 1979. Sixteen of the tw^ty-nine 1978 workshop participants attended 
the day*^long meeting* The three sessions were designed by the African 
Studies Program staff, Drs* Bay, Corby, and Hubert Dyasi, foreign curriculum 
consultant > to acquaint the teachers with new materials we had developed and 
to exchange experiences, ideas, and problems they had encountered in teaching 
their African units* 

Dr. Pyasi discussed a new slide-set, "Appropriate Technology," Dr. Corby 
demonstrated another slide-set, "Islam and Africa,** and copies of new hand- 
outs were distributed. For the second session the group divided into three 
sections based on grade level taught — elementary, middle, and high school*- to 
describe in detail the teaching of the units they had developed in the suminer 
of 1978 ^d discuss changes to be made for the 1979-80 school year* Several 
teachers commented that they had too much material in their units and there- 
fore had had to be selective in what they used. A number of teachers length- 
ened the time they devoted to their African unit to accomodate both their own 
and their students* enthusiasm. 

The entire group then reassembled to listen to a talk by Dr. Dyasi on 
the current situation in his home country of South Africa followed by comments 
by Dr. Bay on the importance of staying in touch wich each other in order to 
continue to be effective in bringing Africa to the classroom* It was apparent 
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that the Arkansas participants had been engaged in the sauie activities as 
had the Missouri teachers the previous year« Many of them had shared their 
materials and knowledge with colleagues in their school district creating a 
''ripple effect'* felt far beyond their own classrooms^ and a nuid>er had spoken 
to churchy civic^ and social organisations on Africa and its people^ 

Illinois participants gatheretl on the campus of the University of Illinois 
in April 1980 for their final follow-up workshops Many of the same experiences 
and concerns were expressed as in the previous two final workshops — the sharing 
of curriculum materials and expertise with other teachers^ lack of time to do 
all that they had planned when teaching their unit^ and a desire to maintain 
contact with the African Studies Program and with each others 

The workshop schedule featured a discussion by Dr« Eustace Egblewogbe^ 
foreign curriculum consultant^ on the uses of African literature in the class- 
room in which he used the handouts he had developed on various aspects of oral 
and written literature as examples^ After lunch participants had to choose 
between a showing and discussion of our new film on South Africa^ ^'Generations 
of Resistance^'* and attending a viewing of "Ghanaian Dance^*' a videotape tot 
classroom use produced by the African Studies Program^ The dance session^ led 
by Ms* Phyllis Af riyie-Opoku^ graduate student in music education^ also in- 
cluded handclapping and African music activities to be used with school child- 
ten* As in past years the day concluded with the teachers breaking up into 
three groups~elementary» middle^ and high school~for a discussion of their 
curriculum units and >:>uggestions for changes* 

From these final year-end workshops the participants gained much from 
discussing their successes and problems with other teachers with whom they had 
studied and developed their units* The teachers* determination to continue 
and expand if possible their teaching about Africa was reinfor^^d by these 
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meetings with personnel from the African Studies Program and contact with 
colleagues. 

Two additional services were designed to prcvide support and enrichment 
of our participants* capabilities. A newsletter was established in the fall 
of 1977. After a single issue, it was combined with newsletter efforts of 
the Asi^in, Latin American, and Russian and East European Centers on the 
University of Illinois campus. By 1979 ^^Update" was issued three times annu- 
ally to a mailing list of about 1000 names. As a logical extension of learning 
begun in the summer workshops, the staff planned a study trip to West Africa 
for participants. Funding was requested from the U. S* Office of Education 
Group Projects Abroad program in 1978^79. Following the 1979 summer workshop. 
Rich Corby led a g^^jp of seventeen Missouri and Arkansas participants on a 
six"week study trip to Sierra Leone, Liberia, and Senegal. The workshop staff 
produced a videotape on Ghanaian dance after the 1979 workshop. The videotape, 
now available for use in the classroom, demonstrates two dances and can be 
used for teaching these dances in the classroom. 

Ideally, follow-up for the NEH project should be a continuous longr-term 
effort to supplement and expand the training of educators in our service area. 
In fact, Lhe costs of necessary travel, particularly out of the state of 
Illinois, are destined to reduce our presence and impact at the very moment 
when we are beginning to be recognized by local administrators and teachers as 
a valuable resource. At long distance, we^ve found, teachers tend to use only 
our audiovisual lending library resources. Our ability to influence what hap- 
pens in a given classroom is closely linked to the gentle nudges possible at 
close range or with frequent visits. Sadly, with each visit we were asked to 
increase our workshop efforts the next trip at the same time that budgets make 
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future visits fever and less likely* In sum, our experience suggests that 
proximity is the key to effective follow-up efforts* In the future, there- 
fore, we are likely to see continued fruitful contacts with Illinois educa- 
tors but fewer and fewer links with those In Arkansas and Missouri* 
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DISSEMINATION OF RESULTS 



The African curriculum project generated two types of results: 1) the 
development of human resources for teaching and teacher-training about African 
studies, and 2) the creation of curriculum materials related to African stud* 
ies at the precollegiate level. 

The project directly and profoundly affected the perceptions of Africa 
and the approaches to teaching about Africa of the eighty educators who at- 
tended the three summer workshops. Their personal and professional develop- 
ment, although the most dramatic of the results of the project^ was only one 
portion of its impact. Each participant, through efforts to improve teaching 

it 

about Africa in her/his home district with the follow-up support of the project 
staff, set in motion a ripple effect. Nearly all shared materials with teach- 
ers in their schools, spoke to educational and community groups, and generally 
infected colleagues with their own enthusiasm for African studies. The report 
of the first of our follow-up visits - reflects what became a routine pattern. 
At our return from a visit to Missouri in October 1977, we wrote; 

Our workshop participants were instrumental in arranging 
ttie visits and In encouraging their colleagues to meet with us. 
In all, lite mounted five small workshops, ranging in duration 
from one to three hours and in size from nine to 106 persons, we 
gave presentations on Africa to nine groups of students, ... and we 
held planning conferences for possible future workshops and cur- 
riculum development projects with administrators in four districts. 

The mast encouraging aspect of the Missouri visits was the 
evident "ripple effect" set in motion by the continuing enthusiasm 
of our summer workshop participants. Everywhere we were warmly 
greeted, invited into homes or out for meals, and told how valuable 
the summer session had been. More importantly^ the workshop par- 
ticipants put themselves out to ensure the success of our follow-up 
efforts. A teacher in Columbia, for example, personally called 
more than two dozen school and public librarians and appeared to be 
in large part responsible for a turnout of 31 persans at an after- 
school workshop on a rainy Wednesday. In Kansas City our workshop's 
AV specialist arranged a day-long session on Africa for all the 
school librarians and librarian aides. In addition to managing our 
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morning^long presentation^ she brought in more than a hslf**dozen 
AV distributors and publishers to provide, displays^ and got the 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools and two top curriculum spec^ 
ialists to attend. In St. Louis one of our participants arranged 
an invitation for us to attend a monthly meeting of social stud- 
ies chairmen from city secondary schools. There^ she spoke well 
of the quality of the summer workshop and encouraged her colleagues 
to use us for citywide Africa workshops... 

ye found our summer participants working h^tru within Lheir 
own systems to encourage tesching about Africa. One is scheduled 
to present ideas and suggestions to a meeting of social studies 
teachers later this month. Another has been speaking to church 
groups about the African humanities. Teachers in two districts 
videotaped our presentation to use later with their colleagues 
and their children... A primary teacher volunteered to teach her 
Africa unit in all five fifth grsde classes of her school. Two 
teachers whose assignments were changed over the summer and who 
are unable to teach the units they developed have reproduced their 
materials and given them to colleagues. . .Nearly everywhere we were 
Introduced to teachers who had heard of our program and who wished 
to attend this coming summer^s workshop. 

Details of our follow-up activities and the results of changes in partici^ 

pants units have been discussed. In shorty the project clearly resulted in 

important changes among those who attended the summer workshops and directly 

influenced many other teachers in the home areas of our participanto. 

The project had important results in developing teacher- training skills 

for African studies in a relatively large body of persons. Core staffs though 

already experienced in teacher**training^ refined training techniques and de** 

veloped additional effective approaches and materials for the promotion of 

understanding and teaching skills among participants, (fany of the guest 

lecturers^ consultants^ and African student staff took great interest in the 

project^ often cotmnenting on the knowledge of teacher^t raining they had gained 

as a result of working in the summer portion of the project. Evidence of the 

Increased understanding and skill of such staff and of the African students 

in particular was obvious auK^ng those who accompanied the coordinators on 

follow**up trips and who assisted a second or third year in the summer workshop. 
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Some of the participants too were able to assist with sophistication and 
skill in follow-up workshops for their own colleagues* 

We believe that our approaches to the training of teachers in African 
studies » refined during this three-year period^ are both effective and replic- 
able virtually anywhere in the United States * During the 1979*80 academic 
year^ the project coordinators took steps to share these results with col- 
leagues on a nationwide basis* Both coordinators presented papers based on 
the project as pare of a panel chaired by Dr* Corby at the African Studies 
Association annual meeting in Los Angeles in November 1979* Dr* Bay spoke 
on "Thoughts on Rationales for the Study of Africa in Public Schools" while 
Dr* Corby presented "Expanding African Studies in the Central Mississippi 
Valley: a Proje<;t in Curriculum Development for Public Schools*" The latter 
paper> which was co^ritten by Drs. Corby and Bay> was revised and accepted 
for publication under the title "inservice Training; How to Reach Teachers 
in Sixty Minutes to Six Weeks*" It will appear in a fall 1980 edition of 
Issue > a quarterly journal of opinion published by the African Studies 
Association. 

Dr. Bay participated in three national meetings of outreach professionals 
during the 1979-80 year and in each discussed informally the experiences of 
our project* In September thirty-seven African studies outreach directors^ 
publishers^ and librarians met at the Johnson Foundation Wingspread Conference 
Center in Racine^ Wisconsin* The three-^ay meeting focused on outreach in 
precollegiate education^ and the agenda included presentations by Dr* Bay» by 
Mr* Joseph Adjaye> a core staff member in the 1978 and 1979 workshops^ and by 
Mr* Clarence Seckel> consultant for the 1979 program* Outreach specialists 
met again at the time of the African Studies Association meetings in 
Ix>s Angeles. Dr« Bay was named chair of a newly-^constituted Cononittee on 
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Outreach' within the ASA at that meeting. In March Dr. Bay participated In 
the outreach meetings of th.^ Association for Asian Studies In Washington^ D.C.» 
again discussing the experiences of our curriculum workshop with persons shar- 
ing similar teacher*-tralnlng objectives. 

A central goal of the project was the development by each workshop 
participant of a usable African curriculum unit designed to meet the specific 
needs of her/his teaching assignment. As pointed out elsewhere in this report^ 
participants shared with each other and with colleagues in their home dis- 
tricts the units and supporting materials they developed. Appendix H Includes 
six units judged by the project coordinators to be among the best produced 
over the course of the three workshop years. All of the^e» along with sixteen 
other representative units » have been submitted to the appropriate KRIC 
(Educational Resources Information Center) Clearinghouse so that they may be 
accessible to teachers throughout the nation. 

Staff for the project also produced a number of individual handouts for 
specific use with the workshop program. Nearly all were later added to our 
reguXarly-ciistributed handouts that currently number 119. Some 48^000 of 
thesi:^ handouts are distributed annually to teachers at workshops and to educa-^ 
tors who request them from the African Studies Program. One such handout^ 
revised by Dr. Corby from a name game developed by the project coordinators^ 
was published in the November-December 1979 issue of Social Education under 
the title "The Handing Name Game." Social Education has accepted a second 
article by Dr. Corby based on Introductory material on stereotyping used by 
project staff in follow-up workshops. Dr. Bay has revised a handout on de- 
veloping a unit on the Mandlng; it has been submitted for distribution through 
the ERIC Clearinghouse for Social Studies in Boulder, Colorado. 
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Each of the eighty participants who attended the workshop over the three 
summers received two packets of all the handouts currently distributed by the 
African Studies Program. One packet was for the participant's personal usl». 
The second was to be deposited by the participant in her/his school library 
or with a curriculum specialist in the home district. Thus, colleagues of 
our participants would have independent access to the African Studies Program 
materials at permanent resource centers in each district touched by our 
project. 

The project coordinators founded an outreach newsletter as part of our 
follow-up activity. Expanded to include material for teachers from the four 
world regions represented by area studies centers at the University of 
Illinois, Update now reaches over 800 educators three times annually with 
teaching suggestions on Africa, Asia, Latin America, and the Soviet bloc. 
Sample copies are included in Appendix E. 
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EVALUATION 

Evaluation was carried on throughout the life of the project by a wide 
variety of means: formal open-ended questionnaires and interviews with par- 
ticipants, statistical surveys of participant reactions to the workshop, in- 
formal discussions with participants, group evaluation sessions with partici- 
pants, meetings among staff menibers, and conferences between staff and public 
school teachers and administrators in target areas. 

During the 1977 workshop, participants completed a brief reaction sheet 
after every session and provided more information on the general content and 
effectiveness of the program at the conclusion of each week. The reaction 
sheets proved inadequate for two reasons: first^^ they provided no opportu- 
nity for open-tended comments and, secondly, they were completed at session's 
end when participants were anxious to leave. As might be expected, the re- 
sponses tended to be perfunctory, yielding only a broad general indication of 
participant reactions. The following summer, a half hour of open time was 
scheduled at the conclusion of each session. These ^^Question and Discussion'* 
periods developed into group evaluation sessions as participants were encour- 
aged to speak openly about their responses to d^ie program. Though this time 
was sometimes wholly taken up with African subject matter questions^ often 
participants used the period to describe personal reactions to the session 
or to raise general issues about the progress of the workshop. The '^Question 
and Discussion" period, we discovered, was an excellent evaluation format for 
it began conversations that often continued into the lunch period or after ^^e 
afternoon session and^over time, it elicited reasonably clear pa'.terns of re- 
action. In 1979 in particular the participants were extremely frank in their 
remarks, though on two occasions participants reserved strongly negative re^ 
actions until the following day. 
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Informal evaluation was continuous throughout each workshop as staff 
worked to observe and share participants* responses to all aspects of the 
program* Because they were wholly accessible at all times, the staff mem^ 
bers who resided in Hendrick House were particularly valuable in assessing 
participants* needs and reactions* In addition, teaching and student staff 
metnbers regularly visited participants at their residence, accompanied 
them to meals and generally socialised with them* Staff members set aside 
a few' minutes daily to share impressions, confer about incipient problems, 
and make changes where necessary in planned activities* 

Open-ended interviews with each participant were conducted by staff 
evaluators at the end of the 1977 workshop* Although the data acquired 
through the interviews proved valuable, it tended to duplicate the written 
responses to a formal questionnaire completed on the final day of the 
workshop* In 1978 and 1979, therefore, we relied on the written evaluations 
alone* 

After Che end of the workshop each year, staff held several informal 
sessions devoted to evaluation and planning for the future* The project 
coordinators made special efforts to meet with each of the Afritian studei;: 
staff members to disciiss their assessment of the program's strengths snd 
weaknesses* Staff also took care to solicit feedback from participants* 
teaching colleagues and adminisJtrators during follow-up visits after the 
workshoj>s* Comments; from the point of view of those who worked with partici** 
pants in their home settings were not only valuable in helping us determine 
the overall injpact of the workshop on the community but also provided useful 
ideas for more efficient and effective recruitment techniques* 

The responses of participants in all three years were strongly positive 
to the program as a whole* Each year the main suggestions for improvement 
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centered on the advising system^ though each year we instituted changes in 
it* At workshop's end each year» most participants stressed to the staff the 
great value that they attached to the workshop in terms of their own profes- 
sional and personal growth* Many felt that our program was the best teaching 
workshop they had ever attended* 

In 1977 in conjunction with a research project of the University of 
Florida^ we adi&lnistered an objective examination of opinions and knowledge 
about Af rica ,at the workshop's beginning and end* The data was computerized 
and analyzed by Thomas 0, Erb of the Center for African Studies^ University 
of Florida* Dr. Erb's summary report concluded in part that: 

The results indicate that for the group of participants at the 
1977 African Curriculum Workshop^ race> age> and level of formal 
education had some power to explain initial attitude scores* Those 
under thirty and over forty and those holding master^s degrees tended 
to score higher^ while whites tended to score very high or very low* * 
Ib>wever» these differences were washed out by institute participation 
as revealed by posttest scores which displayed no relationship to 
those variables* On the other hand^ institute participation had an 
Impact on variable related to previous teaching experiences* Years of 
K-12 teaching^ level of K-12 teaching and subjects taught showed weak 
initial relationships with attitudes measures but stronger post work- 
shop relationships* For INTTOT^ (an international subscale measuring 
perceptions of the relevance of African ;:ontent for achieving inter^ 
national educational objectives) high school social studies teachers 
with at least six years experience appeared to have the highest gains* 
For EORTOT (subscale measuring teachers* perceptions of the relevance 
of African content for national or international focus) the strongest 
post-wcrkshop relationship was found with subjects taught* On this 
variable humanities teachers and teachers who taught elementary basic 
subjects plus something else showed the biggest gains*^ 

In order to make some determination of possible long-term effects of the 

workshop^ the staff in the spring of 1980 contacted all former participants 

in the MEH African curriculum project* Each was asked to complete a brief 

questionnaire designed to determine whether or not participants were still 



^"Statistical Report for the 1977 African Curriculum Workshop for 
Public School Teachers at the University' of Illinois/* Fall 1977* 
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using and/or developing their African material. Thirty-two of the eighty 
questionnaires^ or 40 percent^ were returned. Only five (16 percent) of 
the L^espondents had not taught their African materials in the 1979-80 aca- 
demic year. Reasons given were all related to administrative changes that 
had altered teaching assignments and eliminated the possibility of the par- 
ticipants using African materials. 

The twenty-seven who taught African studies had spent an average of 
four weeks using their materials. Perhaps most encouraging was evidence 
that participants had gone beyond their own classrooms to share their know- 
ledge about Africa with others in their community* TWenty-six of the thirty- 
two respondents^ or 81 percent^ listed one or more outreach activities 
outside their classes. Most named several^ including workshops or resource 
sharing with other teachers^ talks to civic and church groups^ radio talk 
shows and newspaper write-ups^ making displays and selecting texts on Africa. 
Responses of two are reproduced here because they typify the variety of activ-^ 
ity evident. The first was submitted by an Arkansas teacher who attended the 
1978 workshop and was a meinber of the Group Projects Abroad study trip to 
West Africii in 1979; 

I have shared nty knowledge about Africa in the following ways: 

1. Slide presentation to the Phi Delta Kappa orsanlzatlon in their 
central office^ Marlanna 

2. Slide presentation to Mrs. Wanda Bank^s College English class 

3. Some oi the materials 1 collected from Africa were used in an 
exhibition on African art in the First National Bank of Marlanna. 

4. St idents in my Afro^Amerlcan history class have established pen 
pal relationships with African students their own age and grade 
level. 

5. Provided African music for a local Arro-Aiuerican beauty contest 
6t Provided a program on African games for Mrs. Gail Manley^s Head 

Start students in Marlanna 

The second was a high school teacher who participated in the Illinois summer 
workshop in 1979: 
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I often Cried co tdlk Co fellow Cedchers about events in Africa* 
Some said they didn^t care much what happens in Africa* I am 
planning to have our high school library order some books in order 
to update our African collection* I looked through the Decatur- 
Public Library and found none of the novels that were recommended 
on our list and then told two of the library board menibers about 
this* I ordered 17 copies of Things Fall Apart for ray class because 
the school wouldn't buy it and the books never came and I lost i^^y 
thirty dollars* 

I got the attached article published in the Decatur School News 
which went out to eighteen thousand families* 

I contributed information about Africa to my anthropology class at 
Sangamon State* 

I created^ took and passed a tutorial course at Sangamon based on 
using African novels as enrichment materials for high school 
classes* 

My class went to an African art exhibit at Millikin University and 
one class used African recipes to prepare food for our class* 
(This was the class that wouldn't even taste pita bread when we 
studied the Middle East*) 

In sum^ evaluation each year showed a strong positive response to the 
workshop program as a whole and an appreciation for the follow-^up work of 
our staff* Preliminary findings suggest that former participants are con- 
tinuing to use the materials produced in their summer at the University of 
Illinois and^ perhaps of equal importance^ still place great emphasis on 
the sharing of resources and on their own personal intellectual development 
in the African field* 
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CONCLUSIOHS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

Our three-year efforts to affect the teaching about Africa In Missouri, 
Arkansas, and Illinois were extremely productive though obviously limited* 
We affected teaching but did not transform It In this large geographical 
area* In a real sense our job has barely begun* The following suggestions 
are the product of our reflections on the project combined with comments and 
recommendations made by participants In the program* If we were to do the 
project again, or advise someone who ^vlshed to design a similar program, 
these would be our major concerns* 
Funding and Staff 

The key to a strong and effective program Is adequate funding and a 
good staff* Financial Incentives for teachers are an Imperative for suimner 
Institutes* The sad reality Is that few teachers, especially those with 
long experience, formal graduate study, and well*- developed teaching skills, 
are willing or able to accept the financial costs of attendance at a summer 
workshop* However, costs of producing a workshop program can be cut to 
fairly modest levels* Faculty meinbers will usually volunteer a single lec- 
ture per summer, and numerous part-time staff can give a sense of vitality 
and variety to workshop sessions* Nevertheless, we found It essential that 
we work closely on a one-^to-one level as the teachers developed their unlc^* 
Ife attempted to provide enough Afrlcanlsts experienced In curriculum devel- 
opment to allow a three or four to one x.itlo; If the length of the work- 
shops were longer, fewer advisors could work more comfortably with larger 
number of participants* 

Ideally staff qualifications Include a formal background In African 
studies, living experience In Africa, familiarity with precolleglate African 

So 
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materials » experience in developing curricultim materials^ c*nd teaching 
experience in a precollegiace secclng* In practice^ not every staff member 
need always have all these qualifications; a skilled workshop coordinator can 
arrange schedules and contacts with participants so that staff strengths are 
used where irost appropriate* Essential non-formal staff qualifications in^ 
cl'^de personal accessibility^ openness^ and an ability to coomtunicate on a 
teacher-to-teacher level* Participants often remarked that they appreciated 
our not behaving like **professors*** 
Participants and Recruiting 

Because participants can and will carry their enthusiasm over into 
outreach efforts of their owa^ educators of the highest calibre need to be 
recruited* Our best participants were those with several years teaching ex- 
perience who were often leaders in their departments or schools* They ap^ 
proached curriculum development with a sense of the need for clear directions 
and objectives^ and they thoughtfully amassed necessary supporting materials 
for their teaching efforts* Our follow-up assessments found that these master 
teachers conveyed positive images of Africa and were able frequently to train 
colleagues to be sensitive to stereotypes and to teach critical skills to 
students* Despite the incentives offered and the energy expended in recruit- 
ing^ we did not always sucr.eed in attracting an ideally strong workshop popula- 
tion* Follow-up revealed occasional pockets of gross misunderstanding* At 
one pointy we arrived at a workshop to find a participant playing a sample of 
"African music^" a composition by Stevie Wonder siing in Zulu! 

Despite our personal visits and follow-up calls and letters to school 
administrators^ we discovered that the information on the workshop frequently 
did not filter down to classroom teachers in a given district* More thorough 
and fruitful recruiting would likely involve 1) contacting the top adi&inistra^ 
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tors in a discricc and 2) loaking direct concacc by mail or in person with a 
large proportion of the teachers in each district. Several different tech*- 
niques inlght be used for directly contacting teachers* In t'-^^ state of 
Illinois, for example, each county publishes a list of teachers, their subject 
areas, and grade levels* In one Illinois county we sent a direct mailing to 
selected names on this school personnel list and received several, inquiries 
about the workshop* Recruiting visits made to individual schools within a 
district, though very time-consuming, would allow workshop staff to meet poten 
tial participants recontmended by principals. Alternatively, staff could re- 
quest an opportunity to speak at teachers* meetings in a district* Where 
administrators are willing, short in-service African studies workshops can be 
extremely effective in raising interest among teachers* 

We found it virtually impossible to recruit entire participant teams 
from given districts for a program with a month's duration* By chance we did 
attract four teachers frozt a single school in Columbia, Missouri* Their sub- 
sequent efforts to coordinate and supplement each other's teaching efforts 
have been highly successful* However, beyond the sharing of teaching aids, 
participants in separate schools within a single district found little that 
could be coordinated in their teaching* 

Because the focus of our activity shifted each year to a differ'^nt state 
we were unable to reap the full benefit of momentum generated by the return of 
participants to their home districts and by our foxlow-up efforts* A profound 
transformation of teaching over an entire state, we felt, would have been 
possible, but it would have required sustained concentration oa one area* 
Each year we built a reputation but then were unable to offer an experience of 
comparable depth and intensity to those who learned from their participant col 
leagues the value of our summer workshop* We would recommend that future 
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projects of this type be liinlted to a smaller region or be built upon an effort 
continuous over several years in the same area. 

Because of the expense of travel to Missouri and Arkansas in particular^ 
and because we had only a single year in which to generate potential partici** 
pants for a given sumner^ we concentrated our recruiting efforts in the largest 
school districts. By chance we attracted a few persons from smaller districts 



who happened to hear of the program. A project sustained over several years 
in a more llt&lted region could begin to tap and to interest teachers in these 
smaller^ particularly rural ^ districts. 
Workshop Design and Program 

Four weeks is too short a period for participants to toaster new subject 
material and to develop and complete a teachable unit. The better partici- 
pants in particular felt a good deal of pressure. Although they survived a 
few sleepless nights to produce workable teaching materials^ their frustra- 
tions were summarized by one who commented^ *^is experience is like a military 
hitch — I*m going to benefit from it^ but I sure wouldn^t want to do it again 
(not for four hours of credit).*' A six^-week schedule would seem to us a 
better time period for teachers to fully asslt&llate content and complete their 
curricula. 

We firmly believe in the effectiveness of an interdisciplinary approach 
to Africa. As the teachers began to plan their units^ however^ we were re- 
minded that teachers tend to teach the way they were taught. In sessions on 
organizing units^ we rer.omniended that teachers try a micro approach^ concen^ 
trating on one or two ethnic groups or nations and developing an understanding 
which could be generalized to some extent to other areas of the continent. At 
the same time our lecturers tended to generalize about the whole continent from 
the po.mt of view of each of their respective disciplines. The not-surprising 
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result was that the teachers ignored ^at we said and planned to do what we 
did * After a good deal o£ prodding by our staff advisors, most teachers did 
narrow their foci, and we were later cheered by their enthusiastic follow-up 
reports about positive student response* 

Ue were surprised by tlie lacic of preparation of many teachers for the 
task of curriculum development and foUnd it necessary to review methodological 
principles that we assumed had been part of thi^ir earlier, formal education* 
Although we would regret the necessity to cut down- on content in a workshop of 
this type, we would recommend that planners include several sessions on teach- 
ing methods and the mechanics of curriculum development. 

Any project of this type is both more and less than planned* From our 
participants* point of view, we found that a major, though not wholly uneic**- 
pected, element o£ the workshop experience was a working- through of American 
race relation questions* Our workshop population was racially mixed, and 
whites were a minority in two of the three years. The intensity of the exper- 
ience, the African subject matter, and the fact of a residential program in- 
volving twenty-four hour proximity combined to make race relations a major 
concern. Some blacks were anxious to idealize Africa and sometimes unwilling 
to entertain the notion that American race relations were not directly anala- 
gous to relations between blacks and whites in Africa. One showing of the 

film '^andabi," for example, produced nearly violent reactions as participants 

1*. 

complained that its depiction of poverty was demeaning to black people every- 
where, and that the film should never be shown to whites. Some of the whites, 
on the other hand, were uncomfortable with criticisms of colonialism and mis- 
sionary activities in Africa. Several found adjusting to minority' status a 
difficult process, and staff received occasional complaints that blacks were 
"favored" at the expense o^ whites. Vet each summer the group worked through 
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these racial tensions and came away with strong positive feelings of personal 
growth. Zn the words of an Arkansas participant: 'VeWe learned about a lot 
more than Africa. We've learned about the South and the Norths about black 
and white » about women and men. He'll never forget this experience." 
Follow-up 

Participants need and appreciate assistance In Integrating their workshop 
experience and teaching product Into their schools and communities. An active 
follow-up allows outreach contacts to be solidified and activities extended. 
On more than one occasion we were told that our project was much more effective 
than comparable efforts because we were keeping In touch and sustaining those 
we had trained. Minl'-workshops In a system can be modestly effective. We In*" ^ 
creased the demand for our audiovisual and print materials within our service 
area and took a first step In raising the consciousness of many teachers that 
we met* 

Each year our en d-*of -works hop farwells were warm and tearful. All of 

us» we realized^ had learned and grown a little. And each summer participants' 

evaluations praised our efforts with comments like the following; 

This has been the best workshop that I have been Involved with 
because of Its resources^ professionalism of staff and partlcl- 
pants» facilities^ the desire of everyone working together to 
meet each other's needs. In spite of the overload of sessions^ 
It was well-organized. 

I enjoyed the workshop; gained loads of knowledge. 

This Is the best workshop I've ever attended. In the others 
there was too much free time and not enough was demanded or ex- 
pected of the participants. I got more practical h3lp — Ideas 
and materials I can actually use In my classroom. 



So 
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Vilmt "foffliitj oi the. CUyt AdvzntuAZ in UaiAabi" 
Linguist {pajtXicipawt) 
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"IntKodkction^', pp. 3-25 
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9:00 Pe/wo«ae NtwAotiue: Ui(e xn Zcwbotttfe/Rftacfeixa (T^u) 

J0:00 tec^ti^e: Soadtmt A^fiica. atvi UyiCtod St/U<u ImfotvejmtivU 

Q LintitUAt ifxOvticipant) q 4 
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AFRICAN cmmum WRKSHOP SCItmU: iContimvi) 7 

* 

Tuu. Jtmt 2% {Cont. ) 

vzQ noJEcr rv\E* 

7:30 SUdt tictufvi,'' ApUcd jbi Kwoltnt ffloAZd iti&tofuji Z^faabMJe (Bauy, 

fiakma.) 
Un<ttU6t Ipcotticlpafvt) 

("erf. Jmt 29 SHOD} AMP mi 

Introduction (BROf'W) 
9i00 PJiUzntation oi ctvtAlcuZm utUti dzveloptd by p<wUcip(UvU 

\aJU pa/uUUvoivU and AtaU) 

J''jO Continuation o^ pnoj^ tvattaxtion 

7:30 PROJECT TJliB l^oA tht intoKpofuvUon oi Augfiw-tton* mdt at 

tht Shovi wef Talt) 

rkuM. Jtmt 30 smtmy w iimsHOP srtwiEs 

9i00 Vcml'- SmtticJm oi A^/Ucan Studiu and oi Thcmai about AifUca 

in tht CaMiculCL [Hayt RROt/W, lejopeft*, Atfen, T6ou) 

IliOO Z\t<Umtion: Tht (•Jo^tkihop in RetAj06pe£t IfSay, 5R0WW, Own) . 

/:30 Panzt^ Swmcuty Suiion on fitm EvaZmtior. {paAticipanti] 

3:30 PoU-t&U iKa^iaijc, Ol'SBi) 

t'-30 PaAtyt CiUminating (ffioup activitiu wct/t iood, dAe^i, moA-tc, 

danct 

Hmdfiidk Kotwe (T^al 

ru. Juiij 1 visiEumTioH of Africa ih the curricula 

mism cumcum mn vue 

9; 00 JntMduiition {panticipant) 

PaneZi ChoBpcUgn'ttfd'ma. trndhi/a and Aifu/uin participants 
diictui utctft teAtMM thsAA, ]imt ixpzAimcu *a tht 
diiiaiion oi neu> cuMicuJ^a^ idm& and pfiojtctA wctf *n 
i<ihool iijitsu;iA (nttOfaU, LtppiAtt (Mm) 

UngaistA: ReApomz by iztcct<^ wofikthop poftticipanta 

potrntial boAAiiM to AiKican CtmicutoA. iiptU4 
in tUMowU; potzntiat itHatzglu iofi innovaticn 

lliOO VUcuAiion: 'JoKhA'.fop foZZoi'j-up ^ofi 1977-72 

a. .) Univ^Utf oi IZJUnoU cowttttoig in iMAiouAi 

b. ) Teac/ieft. -CocaC Rf!.fi'WAfi4 , AC4ott/icc4 , ajAvlAoti^ 

1U30 CJLjOiinfl itntmetit lUdiauiu) 

*Tijne, iofi p<viticipam^^ to imk 6inQhj ok mtt't i^ta.ii "xt :thc trntvuiation ou ctmicMZm 
w/uJU to be itACf^ dvjung .tftc /77-75 ichool t^onJi, t.g., ficvimtm ii'J.d^ AQti, vinittm 
rrctzfuati, iiCai, iiCjn-it/(ip&' iwfccng itidoMp poiteM, ca&iit:^ tapt ACCoAcUngA, 
cAa/ptA, puzzled, mp6, wofui gamu, fiehdeM; ftMding background matcAiaJU on A^/^tca. 



AFRICAW SrmcS PROGRAM 

J20$ Wut Cali^ofmia UKbam, TlUnoli, 61601 

GLOBAL STUVIBS: FOCUS AFRICA 
AN AFRICAN CURRICULUM WRKSHOP FOR PUBLIC SCKOOi TEACHERS 

June n - July 1, 197$ 

SCHEPUiE 

UftCMi othemUz iiatid, ail iWi-toHA wtt£ be kUd -cn Room 494 BuMUl Hail K'fiUion. 
Coj{j{ee and tea vUZl be avaltabtt itaAting at $''45 a.m. Eyeitutg jf-cfoi pteweW6 (wieefe 
ojf June 26-30) wt££ be fteW -c« -tfte Ajf-tican Siudtc* Pwg/uwi ienttmw. /toom. 

Sun. Jane H fjudvat at HmdKl^k Kooie 

MoH. June It SumZA icftooi /teg-tii'utt'ton 

$'.00 p.m. Welcome a* *fte ftome oj{ ChaAlu and Blizabzth Stmvit, 604 Hut 
Tom, Wibana. 

Gaeetcng ond intfLoduction ojf gueiti {Eyamba Bohmba) 

Tue4. June /3 

9:00-/0:C0 Giving Ojf Ajf-tccan name* (fCwome iab-t and ?hyttU A^fUyit-Opoka) 

&u.ej{ ofUzntation to uJOKk&hop goati and objective* 
{C. Stmvit, BtZa Lepp^At, Zi(5md CoKby, Edna h<^y] 

10:15-11:30 Roundtable duamion o^ tiooKiuhop objzctlvu and. expzctatioru, 
.(ieppett) 

/:30-2:30 AiKo-AmtfUcan and AifUcan KelntioM: F/tom Then to Nowi 
(Adea PaUon) 

2:45-3: /5 Vl&ca6&ion and qu(?AtLom, 

liiO SUd<u oi Hofttkc^n Ulgn/dbx. {?at^n\. f^tzt -en tha HmdnXck Kotwe 
i^tudy noom, ba&mztvt Itvzl 

{t}ed&. Jane 14 

9:00-9:45 U.S. MoAA Medea Hem oj{ Ajf-tcca {Pcon McKe>tt(() 

10:00-11:45 CuMettt Oitiei on ifte CortUnetvt 

u. S. ieue/iage ^ Attet^ng ;tfie ApaAthtid Syitm in 
South A^ca iUcHen^y) 

Conflict in the How {VomZd Owimey) 

IdL Anun'i Uganda iGeo^^fiey Rugege Uiyonzim) 

[aotftt. ) 

*TH1S WRKSHOP is MAPE POSSIBLE BV A GRAffT FROM 
Q THE NATIONAL ENPOWMENT FOR THE HUMANITIES 

ERIC 38 



1:30-3:30 Tou/u tkz A^fUcan Studi^l PKogfim and UfUv2/i6lty Ub^tattc^ 
lb)o66m Ka66ayz^ Jo6zph kdjayz^ joyzz WajenbeAg) Meet (U thz 
Attain Studiu PKoghm o^^icu, 1208 b)ut CaJU^oKnia. 

7:30 Aq^cjuJUuAz in A^'Uca, a 6lidz talk [Sahx Thonxu and AZty6on 
Suay] HenclUcfe Hawe 6iudy 

ThtM. June ?5 

9:00-10t00 tcoZogy TKojpicaZ A^Kica I (Jomc^ fCow) 
10:15-11:15 Ecology o^ T^pitial A^Uca II \KaAK) 
U:30-12:00 Vi^ca66ion and quuUonb 
U30'1:45 PKZ'tz^t on A^^ca ICoKby, Bay] 

1:45-2:45 Panztt A^^ca and Amet^ca Meet [John UdaZuZf Uene Suay^ 
A* Suay^ Rtigcgc Uiyonzimp PotCanl 

3:00-3:45 Changirig AmMxcan AttUndzht IdHjXh ioK tkz QijUhKoom [Bay, QoKby) 

ffii. June )6 

9:00-10:00 Introduction to A^^can HUtoKyl iHtton) 

10:15-11:15 Introduction to A^Kican History II {Patton] 

11:30-12:00 1>i4ca66ion and quutions 

1:30-4:30 Reading pvUod. AiKiojan Stadiz^ ?KogHm Ubfwjiy open. 

7:30 Airioan Vance {Airiyic-Opoka, Labi) Hencltccfe Hauie, Ping ?onQ 
Koom^ ba4>mznt lz\>til 

Sat. 3mz 17 Suggz4tai zxcu/uion: a \;i4it to UncoZn&ctnd, SpfUrig^iztd and Afoo 
SaZm, ltUnoi4 Ito bz oMangzd by ^ta^i and pctJiticipantt] 

Hon* June 19 

9:00-10:00 Vmon6tKcutijon Unit: Tkz tiandijng oi b)z^t Africa {CoKby, Bay) 

10:15-11:15 Thz ffanding o^ mt A^Uca II iCoKby, Bay) 

11:30-12:00 Vi4CiU4^ion and questions 

1:30-2:30 Panzt: CompaAi6on o^ \/<vUcfu6 Approaches in TzAckbig About Airica 
{LzppznXp Adjayz, JohJuak Ttou) 

3:00-5:00 A^fiican Studies Program libfuviy opzn 

7:30 "ffandabi** - ^^atuAZ ^Om and dlscu6^ion [A^riyiz-Opoka) 
Hzndrick Homz study room. 
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9:00-10:15 Thz Handing oi ii>ut A^^tca III [Bay, CoAby) 

* 

70:30-11:30 f^cui^'ton ani zvatuation lading unit 

h 30-4: 30 Heading pe/Uod, Aiiican Studiti Pfiogtiam tibfvcuiy open. 

7:30-9:30 ReadinQ peJUod, A^fuam Studiti Pfiogjum UbHaxy open. 

ftiedA. June 2? PROJECT PROPOSALS PUE 

9:00-;0:00 A^^tcon hiZ 1 (Afttitt Glazz) 

\0:n-\\:\B AiUcan AfU II [Gtazz] 

K-30-3:30 A^^ican Aft*4 <n ^fee C^Moom (Bay) Room 356B» MetltcaC 
Science BtuMtng 

ThuM, June 22 

9i00-;0:;5 Ecfuoitton in Aihlca iCoKby) 

10:30-11:45 PmeZ: E(ki(uvtional ExpeAimcti A^fucanA [Thomas, Rugcge 
Niyonzim, kduhiz, Antoinittz Omo-Oiagiz) 

1:30-2:30 PaneZ: Evaluation oj{ Boofei on A^fUca [LeppeAt, Ttoti, Cofiby) 

2:45-3:45 Small Qfvoixp dUcmUon: Bvaluation o^ film on Aihlca [UppvU, 
Bay, Vomld Owmzjy) Room 494, BumUI Hatl Addition and 
Room 253, Uzdical Science* 

6.-30 rfie AiKicm Home: Cookim, ClothinQ, Haifi Styling (I. Suay, 
Omo-Oiagiz, Ai^yiz-Opoku) OfichaAd Voum Commijty CenWi 

June 23 

9:00-t0t00 lawguo^e and Education^ A^^ca and thz United Statu ISokmba) 
(0:(5-n:(5 A^^can CaJUu/iU (Ndu£uel 
tt:S0-t2:00 Vls^cu^^ion and quutions 

iLeppe/tJt^ C^iumey^ Ttou, CoKby^ Bay^ Cham] Mec^ on thz noAMi 

9:00 mdmy ?a/ity. O^choAd Voms ComuMXy CeitteA 
Hon* June 26 

9:00'10'00 Ai^can THJxdJUUonal RzJU^lon and ChxUtioiruUy in A^Uca {UduZuz, Ttou) 

iOtlS'UsiS Ulm, SyncKCJtUm in A^^ca {Co^by, Udulaz) 

ii:30-i2i00 Vi6a{JLSUon and quuUons 
icont* ) 



1:30-2:30 Evaluation Booiu on A^Kica {Lq)poU, Tloa, Cfiwmzy) 

7:30 pfizvieM) oi ^iZm {optiomi) A^^an Studiu PwQfiam 6miM/t fioom 

7:30 Hou) to Cfiottz Visual Aid6 ^ofi thz CZa66fioom {mfik^kop pofitUU- 
pant6} Hond/Uck Howe, 6ixth itooK HbwitJ 

Tau. June 27 

9i00't0:00 A^Kiain MMic I {Labi, A^Kiyiz-Opoka] 

10:15-11:1$ AiKican UMic U {Labi, AiKiyiz-Opoka] 

1US0'12:00 Oi4ca66ion and qautions 

1:30-4:30 Pfiojcct tmz* A^^can Studiu ?fu>QW,m UbHBXy open* 

7:30 RievXew o< ^iJbn6 ioptionU) 
WedA* Jane 28 



9:00-10:00 A^Kican HtmutuJiz I {Hbyz C/uun) 

;0:I5-n:/5 A^fUoan UtvuttijJiz U iChm] 

11:30-12^00 Vi^aji^6ion and qautions 

1:30-4:30 Riojee-t timz* A^^an Studiu ?Mgnm Ubfuviy vpzn* 

7:30 Pfizvim 0^ {^iJim ioptlomi] 

7:30 Vm}yt6t^ation o^ imit6 by June /977 Ui66ouAi m^k^kop pofitici- 
pant^ Hznd/Uck Hou6e, 6ixth iZooK Hb^y 

Thau. June 29 

9:00-10t00 Ai^an Vfuma, ?JUy-fi2adinQ I [Ethzt ftfetCfeet! 

10:15-11:1$ A^UizanVnmaU [mZkeA] 

11:30-12:00 Vi6CM6ion and qaUtioM 

1:30-4*30 Pfiojzct tmz. Ai^ican Studiu Ptog^om tibHjoJiy opzn. 

7:30 Vfizvim oi iiltnt [optioml] 

7:30 A^can Women and Peve£opmen:t {0mo-06agiz, AiKiyit-Opokm, 
I* Se^oir, ^anham yatz^] Hmdnick Hou^e, iytxidy fioom 
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F>tc. June SO 

9:00-10:00 Econoffite Pevetomcitt I (John Vaz} 

10:15-11:15 Economic Vzvztopmtnt U {Etizabz^th StmiKt) 

lliS0'12:00 Vl^ca66ion and qautioni 

l:S0'4:S0 PKOjZct tvnz. A^^can Studies ?Kog^ libniviy cpen- 

7:30 "Zoi^e Toddj^' - pvbUc toxiZuKz by Ouwoio/id Voang 
261 ItUni Union 

Sat. July J Su$gut^ zxaiA^ion: vUit to UtUvzuity tMumna, Uofimal, lltbiois, 
to vi^ "Ant and Comanity: Thz Sznu^o o^ thz IvoKtf Coa6t," an 
Mt zxhiblUon o^ AniJtx Ghizz^6 cotZcction 

9:00 ZaViz Independence CzJUbnation. O^tcfuwd Pown4 Community CmteA 

Hon* July 3 

9:00-10*00 OlUU in Sowtiv^n A^KicJX: Zimbabu)z, South A^^ca, Hamibla (T£ou) 

10:15-/1:15 "T/te/te -a No CfiUW - a iJUm about Somto (Uoa) 

11:50-12:00 Vi6cu^6ton and qautionji 

1:30-4:30 PKOjQjfit tvnz. A^^can Studlz^ PKogfim libnivuf open* 

7:30 "tand oi P/iomUz" and "toit &uivz at Vimbaza,^^ ^iJtM on South 
Ai^ca {Ttou} Hendtccfe Howe> 6tudy Koom* 

Taz^. July 4 

I; 00 Indzpzndzncz Day picnic at Ufee Oft thz Woods, Mo/tomet 
ffizds. July 5 

9:00-10:30 PKzszntotCon 0(5 caAXiaUm units 

Room 494 BuMaU HaU Addition; Rooms 504 6 356B Uzdical Sciznazs 

10:45-12:00 PKZswbxtion o^ cwoUculm units 

I; 30-3; 00 P/Le^eniotcon o^ cwaujculum units 

3:15-4:30 PKtszntotion o^ cuAXiaUm units 

7:30 PKOjZct tldtz ifoflL tkz incoKpoHotion o^ suggzstions mdz duuUng 
pKo^zntation o^ cu/aUculum units. AlKimn Studizs P/togftm 
tibn/viy opzn. 
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ThuM. July 6 

9:00-10:00 TftaveZ to A^iica [A4Jayz^ Cmmzy) 

10:00-1UJ5 CbMLzn'6 Gmu 

K-S {Thoftm, A^ijiz-Opokii, Utbi] 
9-n [Adjayz) 

1:S0~4:30 PKoj&ct -tone* A^fucan Studiu PKogfiam HJbfuviy open. 

7:S0 A^fucart CeZzbKotion (THomtw, Suay] OKckoAd Vovm Comunity CzntzA 
ffU. July 7 fimSHEQ CmtKUm UNIT VUE 

9:00-10:00 BvaMiuition: Tkz ifloKfiihop in ^ztHjo&pzct (leppe^» 8at/» QoKby] 
10:15-11:00 t>iicuA6ion: Wo^tfeitop fotZow-up ^OK 1978-79 [Cofibyp Bay] 
11:15-12:00 tHoKkitwp 6tsm<Viy and iiVizuizXl (C. StmvU) 
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AFRICW STUOltS TOOGfUM 
not mt CaJUiCiuUcL WtboM, tlUnoU 6U01 

GtmLSTmtS: musAmcA 

M AFRICAN CUmCUm ttOKSHO? m miK scmoL mCHESS* 
June II - July 3, 1979 

SCHBWit 

UnlUi othtmUt ittUtd, aJU azuIma dtcU ht kUd 4ti Itooin 494 tuMXU Halt AddUCon* 
Coiiu and ttA ioilt bt awUJtabU. itoAtind cut St45 a.m. 

Sm. JuMr 10 AA^tlwt tit Hemktcfe Houit 

Hon* Juftc II 

t:00-1t noon Suimu school Jvtsi^WUion, flck up fttQiitfiatlon mWUaJU <U 0it 
A^ucan Studiu VHoQfom, IZOt ii^t CaJtlioHxUAf (Mbona. 

ItlQ'ttOO (UxJim oi AjJUoeut mm {306Zi(ik AdjOift, PkyllU A^UifU-Opoka, 
VanijU AvofigbedoK) 

iiOO'StSO HomdtabU dUeuiilon oi if)o/ikAhop doaU and objtctLvtA tUctoK 
Uchtitdu, EUa LtpptAt, Kidmd CoAby, Ecfoa Bay) 

S:4S'4t30 fOoMluhp exjoectotioitft and JU/iuiitemniU iUpptHt] 

gtoo p.M. Otefcome at tht horn oi VlctoK C. Uektndu, AifUcan StuditA Pftos/um 



&uiU*JnS on bthali oi ApUaan gfuufuatt HaH (Antoinette (^-(Uag^e) 



Tuei* June it 
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9i00''10i00 Eeolffsy oi TJuapleat AiHlcA J {Jami KaWt, iitUk an Mutduction by 
HubMt Vyul) 

»:I5-II:I5 Ecology oi T/iopieal Aj/Uca H {KaM.) 

UiSO'lZ noon fitAcuAA'iOK and quutioni 

l!30'U4S Pftz-tut OK Aj^cca {Bai^f Co/dty) 

1i4S-2i4S PanUt AXUoa and America Meet ItdtUAd Ako, PoUi IMy, John 
HdtUut, Cwienee Secfeet, AUyion Suay] 

3:00'$:45 Changing AmJucan AttUudui tdtoA ipMht CtaUJUom {Bay, Cojiby) 

7i30 p.m. SUdeA ol Ai^lca ^(um by AlMcan uioMluhop ttxH itbnahJm Vlaby, 
VtS^n Habttjyzi, SahA. Thotm) 

Meet An the Hend^t^ Hou6e itudy /worn, boiement teuet 

102 

\hjs woukshop js nm possizle bv a cmr from 
THE miONAL Btvomm m m humw/ihes 



MtA. June 13 

9!00-10tOO HU^Cany oi A^Uca It f^wm taftJUtkt UmeA ^ c* HOO {Kay Ocutga) 

iOtlS-IUiS HU^Hy 0^ AiKicA lit fjtom EoAJUtAt T^bntA ta c. HOO [GexiQO,) 

II13O-IZ noon UUcMiion etnd qutitloni 

):3O-3t50 Towu oi the. A^Meaxi Studiu PMog^iam and UnivtJiilty Lib/tctfUeA 
{Adjaytp Syt\ftUtK OtwyA, YvvUt Scfteven^ Joyu HkLjwbvig) 

IkU <U iht A^Ucan &tudiu PfwgKom oiiiciu, HOC tUtU CaJU6»AtUeL. 

7:30 P.M. "Uandabl" - iteOtm ii£m mt dUcuuion (Mbye Ckam) 
HuuifUdi Hou&t 6tujdy iwom 

9t00^i0t00 VtmnUJuutUm UnU* Tht Mttndmg oi Veit Aj^cca t [Say, CoAhy, 

lOtlS-lltIS Tht Mondutg mt AinicA U {Bay, CoJiby, Pledoy) 

1U30-1t noon ViiCM^n and quiutionA 

U30- t''30 Tkt Mondutg oi (fkU Ai^Ujca tU {Bcuj^ CoJ^by^ tUaby) 

Z:45-$t4S^ VUcauion wd evo^uatton oi Iktnding vmlt 
7t00'9t3O p.m. AifUcan Studiti VMoQnam ZAhW(y open 

9t00*'i0t00 A^Accon HUtoHy HOO* PMt I (ChiU^ei Stweuvt) 

lOtlS^IUIS AifUam HUtany pwm WOt ?ajtt U {SteiDOMt) 

lUJO'H noon PUcMAion and iivuutloni 

):3O-2t30 Ue CvtJUunu oi AiUca I iUchtnda] 

2:45-3:45 Tht CisJUuASA oi AiMcA II [Uchendm) 

4t00-4t30 ViiiCMAion and qatitioM 
Sat. Jtme U 

9100*12 noon A^fUcan StudUi ?fu>$>tam JUhMJty open 
iton. June U 

9:00-10:00 A^^out Afvt I {Zay\ 

}0i)5-)):)5 AiKican Afit II {Bay] 

)): 30-/2 noon V-Ucui^^ion and que&tloM -^03 
{cent,} 



3 

I:39-3--30 CmpafvUon oi voJuoui appfioaehUA JUi ttAChJmQ «boat k^Uxa (UppeAt, 

isiO'StOO KifUem StudisA fHoQH/m tibficuty optin 

7t00-9!3O p.m. A^Mcan Studtei ffioQHom Ubna/uf open 
Tua^. June 19 

9t0ih10t00 AifUmi UtMattm J {Chm) 

wns-llilS A^/Uem UttfuutuAJt U {Chm) 

tUSO'li noon ViUojuiilon and quutioM 

I--30*3--30 A^Ueon A>tt6 aa ihc Ctauftaom {Baj^t VtAby] 
IkiU 'Ui noon SSSBt Ikdieat StMnct BwUdotg 

7iO0-9t3O p.m. A^coA StudU4 Pfiogtiom tUtMAif open 
ftte(to. Jwe to PROJECT mPOSAlS WC 

9i00-I0t00 Aj^^cAn UtiAlc t [Avoft^tdoKt A^iUiflt'Opoka) 

lOttS'lUIS AifUean Uuaaa It [Avon^btdoKt AjUtfce-Opofeu) 

11:30-12 noon VHiOiiilon and qutUioni 

I. ' 30-2 1 30 PfiovtAbi An SuaklU LUtAOtufiz {AJibMt Sehcvtn) 

2:45*^M5 UUoiUlim and qutAtioM 

7:S0 p.m. A^/Ucon Amce (A^«4yte-Opofeu, AuoAgbedo^} 

tfendtccfe Hpu6e, p^tg poRg ivoom, boAtmwt U^fU 

TfgjM. Junt t1 

9:06'9i45 A^Jticon TAodUionU tttUslOn (UduJtue,) 

lOtOO-IUIS Ulem and Ck/vUtUmUy JUi Ai/uM iCo/ibift A. Sehtvw) 

11:30-12 noon P^UcuUlon and quutooM 

1:3O-4i30 ConitMnciit fMtLaifOKU mtttioCth advUoHi i^KCJUMimlm uiUti, 
Meeting tOitti wd plactA to 6e oMongcd. 

U30'4tS0 AiKiaan Stadlu PnoQtum Uhhsjui open 

7:30 pun. 1%e A^>t£c(ut Mome: CoolUng, ClothinQt HaJiK StiftiM [Vtiditft 
AiHi^'OpokvL, Abo, HabttM^At Abtt~Safe«M KamnHAt Onw-OAa^.) 

O/tehaMd VomA iUmmmJiiy Center 
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9t00-10i00 tducatian Jbi A^Uca (CoAiy) 

11:10-12 noon OcAcuM'ion and quM'tcon^ 

I:30.3tM EvoCmCion oi M matiAAOJU {Mj«^/t, LtpptJvt, Vonatd Ciumtey) 
Meet ^ Room Zt9, UndiAgfuututttt tMMVu/ 

Sat, June 

9t00 p.m. Mcd-pO'Utt Pcutt^, OftchMd VovM Commutcty CentM 

Man. Jtme Z5 

9i00'J0i00 VtvttopmuU. in A^ea I (Ucfcenctu) 

40:15-11:15 9eve£opnKnt -in A^Uca H (Oene Petite) 

noon Ot4eu6^n and queA'tconA 

\tiO'tiiO AgUcfjJUuM, Jbi \»tU AiMea,, a Stidt Talk {Tkoim, Saay) 

i:45'$t15 ViiiCMilon and qui^tloni 

S'.SO-sm Tftojtet tim - 

AiHucM Studiu PJtogfum Ubiwuqt open 

1t00-9t50 p.m. Aj^eon Studlu Pfiagfom libwiy open 

Tueft. June 

9i00Ml0t00 U.S. UetAi HkdU Vajum oi AifUca {Vioii Mctfen^) 

lOtOO-IOtIS Ot4cu«4'ion and quutlm 

lOtSO'lltiO TjumU to A^A^ lAdiOj^) 

11:10-11:45 Ot4eu64'ion and queAtconi 

I:M-4:M P^yect -One 

Aj^^eon Sttutiei PKosfvm Ubnofiy open 

7tl0 p.m. EcCiM on Soutfc A^cat "Land Ojt Ptomite" and "106^ Auwe at 
P^mbaza" 

Hendlicfc tfou6e Atudj^ Jutom 

(tfedft. June 2? 

9:00*10:00 Roce ottd PoUUcs in South A^a^ {VyaU) 
10:15-11:15 7%e Sctuatcon in liMm HhodeAia iKokvatl RugaAa) 
11:30-12 noon P'CAeu64'ion and ouet'tcont ^ 

ERIC '""^-l 
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USO'ttX inttAnatUtnat JtUMUti in SouthtAti Aifuxa (MetfcMy) 

ti45-St1S UUatiAion and quutioM 

S:50-Si00 pJwjtct turn, 

Ai/Uean SiadUi Pvtgium Ubna^ open 

7:00-9 1 30 Ainiean Studlu 'P^gfUOm tiJbwuf open 

Thtnu . June Z'4 

9i00-10t00 tkmvt in AiKicA {Bay) 

10:15-11 tIB PanUt On flUng an A^^tcon Womtn {AiKCylt-Opoku, Om^oQlt, 
mUdtt. Stfflbo) 

J1:S0-12 noon UUcM^ion and qu&UloM 

ii50-2t50 UnkA bettfeen A^-AmeAceau and AixicA [Ikiiby) 

2t4S-St15 ficAeu64^n and qwutUm 

S:50-5t00 pJwjtUUm 

AiUcan Siudiu PAog^ UhWHy open 

7t00-9iS0 p,m, A^niean Studlu Pvtg^ tlhHMjf open 

FAt. June 19 

9i00-10t00 A^Ueetn Thtfft&i in tkt CCou^on {Cham) 
10:00-10tl5 mAcuMion and qwuUoM 

10:50*12 noon Gmu ioK&tadtnti {Aittifflt-CpoktL, Aito, AvoH^tdoK, Stjcktl) 

ii30-4t$0 PvtjtUtim 

AitXean StudUi Pwgfum UbWAif open 

Sat* June 50 

9i00'1t noon AifUeetn Studiu P^gfum UbWAif open 
rton. July 2 

9:00-12 nooK PfuAintatLon oi amlcaJUm unlU, LocatiMA to be. mumaU. 

1iS0-4t30 PJUAWtation oi cwuUtuJtm unUi 

9:00 p.m. A^iUean CUebtation 

OHJihMd ikMrA CommUttf Center 

Tuu. Jitttf 3 

I0t00-Ilt30 BvatiMVUxfnt Tkt filoftkAhop -In Rett04pe&C. PloM HUjot»'vp. 
{Bay, donb^, Leppett) 

11ttO*12 noon WoMkAhop Stma^ and ToajuoUI {UcH«ndu) 

ERIC InQ 
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AFiaCAH CURRICULUM WOWCSHOF* 



African Studies Progrl^m 
University of Illinois 
Urbana^ Illinois 61801 

June 6 - July J.^ 1977 

LIST OF PARTICIPANTS 



Kansas City^ Missouri 



^!s, Phyllis Brown 
3801 Paseo 

Kansas Clty^ MO 64109 
816/861-7382 



Benjamin Harrison School 
Early and middle primary 



Ms* Rita Marshall 
9813 Iflllow Street 
Kansas Clty» MO 64134 
816/966-0175 



Hartman Ulgh School 
Social studies 



Ms* Shirley Miller 
1830 E* 48th Terrace 
Kansas Clty» MO 64130 
816 / 924- 78 62 



Llnwood West 

Oral Language Development Department 



Evonne Pennington 
3942 Kensington 
Kansas Clty» MO 64130 
816/924^356 



Benjamin Harrison School 



Joseph Henderson 
3109 Brooklyn 
Kansas Clty» HO 64109 
816/923-1469 



Southwest High b'chool 
Black studies 



James E* Roberts 
2334 Benton Blvd* 
Kansas Clty» MO 64127 
816/241-8719 



Manual High School 

Black history and culture 



Sylvia Saunders 
4316 Myrtle Avenue 
Kansas City, MO 64130 

Bobbie Sharpe 
1100 Laurel 
Kansas City, KS 
913/621-6310 



Kansas City, Missouri, Public Schools 
Consultant In elementary vocel music 



Kansas City School District - District 
Coordinator, Director Media Services 



Gwendolyn Sharpe 

301 70th Terrace, ifSll 

Kansas City, KS 66112 

913/299-2948 



Kansas City School District - English 
Senior high school 



Q This Workshop Is made possible by a grant from the National Endowment for the 
ERXC Humanities, J fj^ 



coumiK 



A. Joha Anxicrson 
1007 Sunset tatie 
CoXcxbia^ Missouri 65201 
(314) 449-4676 

Ms, Sherry Dobbs 
3ox 43 

Crestvale Trailer Park 
Coluaibla^ Missouri 65201 
(314) 443^4661 

Facer HerbotB 
1215 W* Ash 

Colutsbla^ Missouri 65201 
(314) 443*8023 

Henry Landty 
4608 Oakvlcw Drive 
Colutsbla^ Missouri 65201 
<314) 474-4146 

ll3+ Betty Jean Roberts 
4308B Readosa tanc 
Columbia^ Missouri 65201 
(314) 445-5461 



Hickman High School 
Social Studies 



West Junior High School 
Black literature and English 



West Junior High School 
World Cultures 



Hicknan High School 

World History and Geography 



!lock Elementary School 

6th grade 



UNIVERSm CITY 



Harold Crawford 
1092 Wilson Avenue 
University City, Missouri 63130 
(314) 862-4328 

Ms- Barbara Henry 
7130 Amherst Avenue 
University City, Missouri 63130 
(314) 863-6173 

Cecilroy Pettus 
9844 LeCoGur Court iHU 
3^:* Ann, It!.rsourl 63074 
(314) 426-4434 



Hanley Junior High School 
and Adult Education 



Pershing Elementary School 
Social Science 



Hanley Junior High School 
Social Studies 



PAUKWAY 
Chesterfield, Missouri 



Ms* Alberta Leeman * 
810 Providence AVenue 
Vjebster Groves, Missouri 63110 
(314) 961-6753 



Parkuay Central Sr+ H.S. 
African Studies 
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ST. LOUIS 

Ks. (Urgaret Campbell - Vashon High School 

4544 UestBtinster World Hlstotr 

St. Louis, Missouri 63108 
(314) 367-7541 

INDEPENDENCE 

Ms. Elaine Levis Ott Elementary School 

1704 Pine Circle Social Studies 

£lue Springs, Missouri 64015 
(816) 229-1351 

Hs. Joyce Krcttler Palmer Junloc High School 

Ht. 1* Box 18 * World Blstory and Geography 

Herrlsonvllle, Missouri 64701 
(816) 884-5257 



STATE OF ILLINOIS 



Patricia Lewis 
2904 West Daniel 
Champaign, Xlllnols 61820 

Betty T. Nesbltt 
503 M. Ash Street 
Champaign, Illinois 61820 
(217) 352-7616 

Alice* L. Payne 
1005- Oak, #5 

DanvlUe, Illinois 61832 
(217) 446-5343 



Champaign Public Schools 
5th grade 



Champaign Public Schools 
Ist grade 



Bamrille School District 118 
Educator 



STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS 

Kllola Clarke Museum (Harvard) » Cambridge » Mass. 

c/o Evelyn Clarke Developer and teacher 

2 Humboldt Avenue 
Roxbuty* Mass. 02119 
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AFRICAN STUDIES PROGRAIl 
Ualverslty of Illinois 
1208 West California 
Urbana^ Illinois 61801 

APRICAW CORRICOLUM WORKSHOP rOR PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS* 
June 6 * July 1» 1977 



WORKSHOP REQUlREMEiraS 



The African Curriculum Workshop was designed to provide three interrelated 
types of learning experience: participation in workshop sessions^ the reading of 
a selection of writings on Africa^ and the preparation of a curriculum development 
project. 




Session Participation 

Sessions were planned to give you a basic Interdisciplinary grounding in 
African studies^ to provide suggestions and ideas for teaching about Africa^ am! to 
allow^ you to define your specific classroom needs and to develop strategies for 
meeting them. The schedule contains a wide variety of lectures ^ panels » and prac- 
tical activities* Taken together > they will not only help lead you to a better 
understanding of African society^ but also be capable of transfer into a classroom* 

Like most persons who have studied Africa in depths we are firmly committed to 
an interdisciplinary approach to the continent* An historian of Africa^ for ex- 
ample» needs to do more than just study historical accounts to understand the 
dynamics of historical process in African societies* We suspect that you may find 
of great value some, sessions that do not initially appear to be related to your own 
discipline* in fact» teaching about non-western cultures at any level demands an 
understanding that crosses normal disciplinary boundaries* The schedule is hcavy^ 
we knai^» but we urge you to attend all sessions* 

ReadinR 

There is no sxngle *'best*' text on Africa for either students or teachers* Hot:- 
ever» Paul Bohannan and Philip Curtin^s Africa and Africans provides a succinct 
and readable discussion of African life and history that works to counter myths 
commonly held by Americans* We recommend that you purchase it. at the Bookstore* 
Please also buy Camara Layers Dark Child » an autobiographical novel about growing 
up in T7est Africa* Please read it immediately — we will be diseussing it on 
Thursday afternoon (June 9)* V;e have ordered a limited quantity of several other 
titles which you will likely want to revicv; for possible purchase for yourself or 
for your school* They are as follot^; 

University of Massachusetts^ West Africa; An American HeritaRc 
University of Massachusetts, Teaching Mon*V7estern Studies; A Handbook of 

Methods and Materials 
Hall» Susan J* Africa in \JS Educational Materials 
Matai^ard» Edris and Leslie, L* Con tem porary African Literature 
Hurphy, E*J* and Stein, H* Teachinp Africa Today: A Handbook for Teachers 
Rich, Evelyn and Wallerstein, I* Africa; Tradition and Chanf*e 

THIS MOIUCSUOP IS MADE POSSIBLE y£ A GRANT FROM 

THE MATIOHAL EHDOVJHENT POR THU liWIANITIES ^^1 
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Reading assignments for the wrkshop are based on Bohannan and Curtin's book, 
plus various excerpts and articles on reserve in the Education and Social Sciences 
Library* One additional copy of each reading vill be kept in,., the library on the 
sixth floor of Hendrick House* 

Ue have tried to minimize the amount of required reading, for we realize that 
you tjill be very busy, particularly in the first t^o weeks* However, we ask that 
you read as much as you can* At the same time, don*t feel limited by our reading 
list* Browse through the reserve books; ask staff members for additional biblio- 
graphic suggestions on subjects that interest you* Remember that learning abottt 
Africa catt be a lifetime occupation; the more you know, the more you will be able 
to give to your students* 



' BieadinR AssiRiunents 

Symbols: (p) available for purchase 

(r) on reserve in the Education and Social Sciences Library 
(h) handout to be distributed 



June 6-8 * ■ Camara Laye, Dark Child (p) , 

Paul Bohannan and Philip Curtin, Africa and Africans > pp* 3-34* 
55-57 (p) (r) 

June 8 iaye. Dark Child ■ ■ 

"Evelyn Rich, ''Mind Your Language" (h) ,(r) " " 

Supplement: Evelyp Rich, **Mark My Vtord'^" (r) * 

J\ine 9" Bohannan and Curtip, 35-55,- 223-276 

Supplement; George Brooks, ''A Schema for Integrating Africa into 
World History," first chapter in Themes in African 
and T/orld History (r) 960 B791t 

June 10 D*T* Hiane, excerpt from Sundiata (h) 

Supplement: Leon Clark, ^'Starting with the Arts" (r) 

Susan J* Hall, Africa in tf*S* Educational Materials ; 

Thirty Problems and Responses 
Burton l-fitthuhn, ^'Puzzles, Relationships, and - 

Locations: A Geographic Introduction to 

Africa" (r) 

Claudia Zaslavsky, "Mathematics in the Study of 

African Culture" (r) 
,Alcx Haley, Roots, 1^46 (r) (py 



June 13 Bohannan and Curtin^ 59--76, 101-118 

June W No reading assignment — project proposals due June 15 



June 15 



Bohannan and Curtin, 277-3A3 J 1 ^ , 
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June 16 Bruno Wettl^ ^'African Music South of the Sahara*' (r) 

June 17 ^ Ullllam Bascoo^ African Art In Cultural Percpectlve ^ 

•^Introduction", pp. 3-25 [rF 732, Z D29a 

Supplement: Bohannan and Curtln, 79^100 



June 20 Bohannan and Curtin, 173-187 

June 2l Nancy Hoon, "Contemporary African Literature: An Untapped Source,*' 

In Ulllmer, John, Africa: Teaching Perspectives and 
Approaches , pp. 229-241 (r)** 916,07 W68a 

June 22 ^ No assignment ^ 

June 23 No assignment 

June Bohannan and Curtln, 3'i5-369 



J»ne 27 Atrlc^: Crisis In Black and llhlte (h) 

June 28 No further assignments 



Curriculum Project 

You will be expected to research, design and fully prepare a curriculum unit 
on Africa which you will Implement during the coming school year. Obviously, Its 
parameters will depend upon your o\m teaching situation, your course or class 
assignments and your personal Interests In African materials. Its length will de^ 
pend upon the amount of time you can allot to a study of Africa, 

Early next week you will bepln by defining your own needs and outlining your 
workshop project: you may work jointly with one or more other workshop participants, 
A written proposal for your curriculum project villi be due Wednesday, June 15; you 
will discuss Its scope and the tl of I resources available for Its completion with a 
staff member on Friday morning, June 17, Most afternoons during the final two weeks 



^TvK) copies are available in the Education and Social Sciences Library, One is a 
xeroxed copy (in the course pamphlet file;) the second is the book itself on closed 
reserve at the desk. 



"^Ttro copies are available in the Education and Social Sciences library, Oro is a 
Xeroxed copy in the course pamphlet file; 'the second is the book itcclf on ths 
open shelves Section of the reserve. 
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of Che workshop will be free for you Co work on your own unlC: Co review A^V 
maCerlals^ Co read^ Co develop skills In crafcs producclon or to .creaCe supporclve 
Hiacerlals. On Wednesday^ June 29/you will presenc Che 'curriculum unlC Co che 
whole group for discussion and cvaluaclon. , The final revised curriculum projeccs 
are due ac 9:00 am^ Friday^ July 1^ 

We will be able Co provide you vlch a llmlced aioounC of macerial resources for 
your projecc. Each parclclpanc will be alloCCed film for up Co 50 slides; we will 
noC^ however^ be able Co pay for slide processing* You may copy &ny slide from our 
own collecclon. or- you may use our faclllcles Co make slides of phoCos from books or 
from oCher materials of your choice* In addlclon^ we can offer e^ch school dlscrlcc 
represenCed a 15;^lcCure sec of 11 X 14 black and whlce phoCo prlncsj selecclon of 
the phoCos will be up to you^ Depending upon yo>ir InCcresCs^ we can use several 
afcernoons pracclclng African crafcs j we will supply any needed macerlals* 



AFRICAK STUDIES moCRAri 
ttolvcro^lty o;: llXlxiold 
1208 Itesc California 
Urbana* Illinola 61801 



FOHMfcT TOR lESSOH HAWS* 



1* A brlaf Introductloii and ratlonalt for auggeated uae of cha 
sani^la leaaoti plaa and atudent matarials 

2* Title o£ tha laaaon or laaaona 

3* Xntaadad acudaot audlanca 

4* Suggaataa tlm for claaaroott uaa of tha natarlala 

5* A daacrlptlm of aatarlala Includad for claaaxooa uaa 

6* Hajor dbjactlvaa for tha laaaon 

a* Objactlvaa within tha cognitlva domain 

(1) Knowladga goala 

(2) Skill davalopoanc 
b* Objacclvaa within tha affectlva domain 

(1) Valua clarification 

(2) Enpathlzlng 

(3) Social participation 

7* Taachlng auggaationa 

a* A brlaf overview of tha leaaon 
b* How to introduce the lesaon 
c* Hov to Impleicenc the leaaon 
d* How to. conclude the laaaon 
e* Predicted ouccooaa (vfaere approprl«ce) 
f* Alternate teaching auggaationa (How elae thla 

leaaon might be uaed and with what klnda of 

atudencs*) 

8* Annotated bibliography of additional aourcea (both 
aecondary and original) auggeated for teacher and/ 
or student uae on the historical and educational 
topic for that chapter 

9* Student ntaterlcls required to Implement the 
lesaon in the claaaroom 

^Suggested by the National Council for the Social Studies: Allan 0»I^>wnslar. 
ed* Teaching American Hlatory: The Quest for Relevancy* NCSS 44th Yearbook* 
Washington^ D*C* National Council for the Social Studies* 1974* 

THIS traBRSHOP IS MABB POSSIBLE BY A GRANT FROM 
THE NATIONAL ENDOWMENT FOR THE HUMANITIES 
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• CURRICULUM UNIT t'QRMAT 

A final copy of the curriculum* udterlals^cleveloped sUoultl be handed in for 
evaluation and duplication at 9 a*ni*» July 1» 1977* 

1. Title 

2» Length (hours per week^ number oi* weeks) and grade level 

3» General objectives 

At Reading resources 

a» Teacher^s background materials^ oiTal reading materials 
b» Text for students^ library supplements 

5» Audio-visual resources (film, filmstrips, film loops, records, bulletin 
boards, etc*) 

6» Outlines of daily lesson plans 

Include for each: 

a» objectives 

b* materials to be used 

c» methods 



THIS WORKSHOP IS MADE POSSIBLE BY A GRANT FROM THE NATIONAL ENDOWMENT FOR 

THE HUMANITIES 



^AFRICAN CURRICULUH WORKSHOP 
TilR TEAaiEHS FROM TIE STATE OF ABKAVIEAS 

June 12 * July 7, 1970 



African Studies Program 
University of Illinois 
1208 West California Urbana, Illinois 61001 



LIST OF PARTICIPAMTS 



FORREST CITY 



tls^ tJevnda Black 

50^ Hurth Water 

Forrest City, Arkansas 72335 

(501) 633-7528 



Forrest City High School 
Girls' l>hy3lr«l education 



Mr* Marshall Erwin James 
218 S* Beech Street 
Forrest City, Arkansas 72335 
(501) 633-9538 



Fbrrest City Middle School 
Teacher and coach 



lis* Rlionda Gray 
6206 South Gary Lane 
Fort Smith, Arkansas 72903 
(501) 452- 75 72 



FORT SIUTII 

Horthside High School 
English 



Ms* Rosarita Ruber 
P*0* Bo-t 3489 

Fort Smith, Arkansas 72913 
(501) 783-0125 

Ms* Jeannine Lee Massey 
2111 Horth D 

Fort Smithy Arkansas 72901 

Ms* Allie Evelyn Smith 
2611 Dallas Circle 
Fort Smith, Arkansas 72901 
(501) 646-5422 



Itouard Elementary School 



DuVal Elementary School 



DuVal Elementary School 



UELRNA 

Ms* Rugenal Scaife Central HicJi School, West Helena 

1006 Ualker Street Enslidu 
Helena, Arlcansas 72342 
C-01) 338-8150 



Tins WORKSHOP IS MADE TOSSIUK CY A CRAilT PROM 
*TllF. HATIOHAL EWDOJIH^NT TOR Tim UUlt/VNITIKS 
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KENSETT 



its* Carolyn Jo Driver 
911 E, flacG, Apt, 116 
ScMtcy^ Arkansas 72143 
(501) 263-4501 



r^nSGtt High Sdiool 
Et^glish 



Hs, Audra Louise Dennis 
1905 S* Van Burcn 
Little Rock, Arkansas 7220^' 
(501) 664-0051 



LITTLE ROCK 

Central Uigh School 
American History 



Ms* Havis Bosnian Green 
44 Lalcosidc Drive 
Little Rock, Arlcanpas 72204 
(501) 568-4422 



Forest Heights Junior UiQh School 
American History 



lis* Ruth Folk Patterson 
6200 Shirley Drive 
Little Rock, Arkansas 72204 
(501) 666-1000 

Ms* Joyce A* Springer- 
2522 Rin^o 

Little Rock, Arkansas 72206 
(501) 374-OOeS 



Cnrrlculum Si>ccinlist in Minority Studies 
Little Rock Public Schools 



Cbordinator of Staff Development Program 
Little Rock Public Schools 



Ms* Odftcsa Bolden T^lley 
1107 South Cleveland 
Little Rock, Arkansas 72204 
(501) 664-1589 



High school Ent^lish 



lis. Carrie Parker Anthony 
Rt* 2, Box 21 
tiirionna, Arkansas 72360 
(501) 295-3273 



Supervisor of Reading 
Mariatina Public Schools 



tlr* Chester Avance Bailey Strong Middle School 

102 Washington Street Health and physical education, coach 

Marianne, Arkansas 72360 

(501) 295-2605 



lis* Nancy Duffy Blount 
217 South 21st Street 
IJest Ifemphis, Arltansas 72301 
(501) 732-3028 

Hr, Charles Ezzard Coleman Huvionr.a Public Schools 

397 North Alobania Street Art 
I lar^.VJi^t,- Arkansas 72360 
(501) 2^^-9253 



Lee Uigh School 
French 



(Marlonn.t-coi**:/)? 



t^aririina - cent* 
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^^a* Anmnda Morris 
251 Bryant Lone 
l?.';rlnnna> Arkani^as 72360 
(501) :!>5-5354 

tJis* Llllie llae Terry 
RcutG 2^ Box 43AA 
^Uirlanna, Arkansas 72360 
(501) 295-3040 

tto* Carrol Anlece Tillman 
Routs 3p Bo:: 17 
Marlannn, Arkansas 72360 
(501) 295-6356 



Israel D* Nelson 
35A0 Crestwood Drive 
Texarlipna, Arkansas 75502 
(501) 772-7363 



Mr. Keith WlllUms 
3599 Long Bow M 
ITctoUIs, Tennear^o** 38116 
(901) 345-1570 



Ife* Vir:*lnla John-Jou lfrau**lR**o 
503 Uanilton 
VJynae, Arkansas 72396 
(501) 236-9716 

Ws* Olivia A* Jud3on 
P*0* Box 69 
Wynne > Arkansas 72396 
(501) 230-2531 



t\c* Patricia Jane Baker 
1213 ;*layer Place 
Cclwhla, illssouri 65201 
(3W) 474-2743 

lis* Sandra Jarrett Boasley 
4013 K. Belmnt Avenue 
Krin^a*; CitV> Missouri 64117 
(013) 454^9636 
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Uliltten Elementary School 



Lee Hlch School 
English 



Strong mddlc School 
Careers orientation 



TEXARKAHA 

Arkansas Hlch S<*hool 
Vice Principal 



WEST te nuis 

Uonddr Junior IHfJi JSchuol 
Socinl stddlon 



WYNKE 

Uynoe Junior Hlj^h School 
Social Ktudles 



Wynne Primary School 



STATE OF MISSOjmi 

West Junior H-ish School 
Art 



East lilch Scliool 
Black histojy 



(M1n:i<>url-cout *) 

lis 



Miasourl ^ cont^ 
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Hr* UaylaudUouGc 
1X00 I^ji'el Street 
ICnnoao Clty^ tCiinsas 66104 
(913) 321-5580 

>!s^ Letltla Marie Parker 
1404 Korth tiocker 
Independence V tUssourl 64050 
(GX6) 036-1439 



Kansao City Public Schools 
Art 



Ilt^ !7aahlngton School^ Independence^ Mo 
Kansas City School District 



li'i* Leandra Spongier 
5533 Rocky Forlc 
Coltimbla, Missouri 65201 
(314) 443-5860 

Mr. Edward Ifllls 
109 Silver Lalce Drive 
Rayroore, Missouri 61033 
(816) 331-3621 



West Junior High School 
Art 



Wowlln Junior IHfili School, Independence;, Ito* 

Kansae City Sdioo] District 

English 
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AmCAN STUDIES PROGRAIl 
University of Illinois 
12081fGat California Urbima» Illinois 

^JO^^KSHOP ON AFRICAN CURRICULUM DEVELOPIENX FOR PUBLIC SOIOCL lEACJIERS 

June 12 - July 7. 1978 

UORKSHOP STAFF AMD GUEST SPEAKERS 

Joseph Adjaye» Visiting Lecturer in African Studies* ia African Studio:; outreach 
coordinator. A Ghanaian^ he is writing a dissertation on the history of the Acante 
(Ashanti), 

Phyllia Afriyie*Opoku» a graduate student in vusic education* is from Chana* 

Joanna Edwards Anbayes Arkansas consultant to the workshop progran, is a specialist 
in African art, Slie is working towards a Ph.D. at Indiana University, where she 
earned minors in African Studies and Instructional Syateuis Tectinolngy* 

Edna Bay, Assistant Professor in African Studies, ia co- coordinator of die workshop 
program. She has taught in Malawi and done research in Benin* 

Eyamba Bokatiiba« Assistant Professor of Linguistics and African lanctiages, is from 
Zaire* 

tiybe Cham, Visiting Lecturer In African Studies, is from The Gambia. Ue has just 
completed a dissertation in Comparative Literature at the University of Wisconsin. 

Richard Corby, Assistant Professor in African Studies, is co-coordinator of the 
workshop program* An historian, he has lived, taught, and carried out research in 
Sierra Leone. 

Donald Crummey, Visiting Associate Professor of African Uistoty, specializes in the 
study of Ethiopia* 

John Due, Professor of Economics, is a specialist in public finance who has worked 
in Zanibia, Ghana, Uigeria, and the Sudan. 

Anita Glaze, Assistant Professor of Art History, is a specialist in the art and 
culture of the Senufo people of the northern Ivory Coast* 

James Karr, Associate Professor of Ecology, Ethology^ m\d Evolution, is a specialist 
in tropical ecology* 

Wandwossen Kassaye, an Ethiopian, is a graduate student in the College of Businesa 
Administration* 

Kwame Labi, a Ghanaian^ is a gradtutc mtiHent in rompoa-f t-f on fjttulying in the School 
of Music. 

Ella Leppert, Professor Emc^rita in Edtiratlony hns been a teacher of social stualo^ 
curriculum at Itaivcreity high School, Urbnna. She has ti'avelod In Hosn, ^jr-t, 
South Africs* 

DoMi McHcniy, Asslstsnt Professor of Political Science, has taught and done r^^cearch 
in East Africa. He is active in ttie iBovcntcnt that is seeking to alter U* '3* in- 
vol^cnicnt in South Africa. 

'''this workshop is HA!>E POSSIBLE BY A GRAMT FROM 

TiiE »axio::al Etjixiwiniiix for ti:e ituMAniTiES 12 1 ^^^^^^ ^ 



Workshop Staff and Guest Speakera - cent* 



John Ndulue is a Nigerian graduate student in thM Department of Anthropology* 

Antoinette 0QO-Osagie» a Nigerian^ ia an utid«rgraiuate history major in the College 
of Liberal Arta and Sciencea* 

Adell Patton» Asaiatant Ptofcssor of History at Uownrd University^ vaa bom and 
reared in Haynea» Arkanass* He haa carried out hiatorical rcaeardi in northern 
ZUgeria* 

Geoffrey Rugege Niyonzima^ a graduate atudent m the Dcpartioent of Linguiatica^ ia 
from Uganda* 

Allyaon Seaay ia a Sierra Leonean graduate student in EducaticnnX Policy Studieo* 

Irene Sesay^ a nursing atudent at Parkland College (Chaiq>algn) » la from Sierra Leone* 
Irene and Allyaon are parenta of f ive-year-*old Alice Sesay» an extremely energetic 
kindergarten student* 

Charlea Stevart» Associate Profeaaor of History^ is currently Acting Director of the 
African Studiea Program* He is a specialiat in Islamic hiatoty and has done reaearch 
in Ilsuritania and northern Nigeria* 

Elisabeth Stetfart» Undergraduate Adviaor in the Department of Political Science^ ia 
an historian vho haa taught in northern Nigeria and done reaearch in Ghana and 
Ilauritania* 

Sahr 1!homa&» from Sierra Leone» is a graduate atudent in Science Education* 

Josiah Xlou» an educator in the Glencoe» Illinois^ public schools^ earned hia doctor* 
ate at the University of Illinois* Before coming to the Itaited States^ he worked 
many yeara as a teadier and principal in achools in hia homeland of Zlnbabwe* 

Victor Uchendu» Profttasor of Anthropology » Is Director of the African Studies Program* 
He has lived and taught in Uganda and has written about hia own people » the Igbo of 
Nigeria* (Profeasor Uchendu» who haa been on leave during the 1977-70 year» waa 
unexpectedly delayed in his return to the United Statea» and he aliall not be at hand 
for the uorkshop this year*) 

Joyce Uajenberg» Asalstant to the Africans Bibliographer^ ia particularly interested 
in African art and muaic* Formerly a librarian in the Gary» Indiana^ Public 
Librariea» she is skilled in creating school displaya and in uaing AV materiala* 

Ethel Ualker ia Vialting Assistant Professor of Humanities and Staff Associate for 
the Afro-American Studies and Researdi Program* She is intereated in theater in 
Weat Africa and haa traveled in Senegal^ t£all» Liberia^ and the Ivory Coaat* 

Barbara Yatea ia Associate Profeaaor of Comparative Education in the Department of 
Educational Policy Studiea* Her major African reaearch interests include education 
in Zaire* 
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African Studies l^rcgram 
Unlveralty of Illinois 
1208 California Utbana, Illinois 61001 

AFRICAN C'TIRICOLWI UORKSUOP FOR PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS* - 

WORKSHOP REQUIRKtlHiTS 

The African Curriculum Workshop was designed to provide three interrelated 
types of loariiittg exiierlcnce: participation in workshop sesslona; reading of 
a selection of writings on Africa; and preparation of a curriculum development 
projects 

Session EartXci Patip^ 

Sessions have been planned to give you a baaic interdisciplinary grounding 
in African studies^ to provide auggestions and ideas for teaching about Africa^ 
and to allow you to define your specific claaaroom needs and to develop strategies 
for Qeeting them* The schedule contalna a wide variety of lectures^ panels^ and 
practical activities* Taken together^ they will enable you to better understand 
African society and transfer these attitudes and knowledge Into your classrooms^ 

Like most persons who have ntudiei! Africa^ in depths we are firmly committed., 
to an iPterdisciplinary approach to the continent* ^n hiatorian of Africa^ for 
example^ needs to do more than study historical accounta to understand the 
dynamics of hiatorical process in African aocieties* We auspect that you may 
find very valuable some sessions that do not initially appear to be related to 
your own discipline* in fact^ teaching about non"Uestern cultures at any level 
danands an understanding that crosses normal disciplinary boundaries* 

Reading 

There is no single **best*^ text on Africa for either students or teachers* 
However^ Paul Bohannan and Philip Curtin*s Africa and Africana provides a succinct 
and readable discussion of African life and history *that works to counter myths 
consnonly held by Americans* Also useful is Camara Layers Dark Child » an auto- 
biographical novel about gro^^ing up In Uest Africa* All of you have received 
chese from us and will have read thcm^ we hope^ by the time you arrive on campus* 
Ue have also ordered a limited quantity of several other titlea which you will 
likely want to reviei^ for possible purchase for yourself or for your school* 
TliCiy are: 

Susan J* tiall* Africa In U*S* Educational Materia ls* New York: Africai^* 
American Institute^ School Services Division^ 1977* 

African Studies Handbook for El e mentary and Secondary School Teachers * 
/tnherst: University of Massachusetts School of Education^ 1971* 

West African: An American Heritage * Amhcx'st: University of Massachusetts 
School of Education^ 1975* 
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E, J, Murphy end Harry Stcln, Teaching Africa Today . New York: Citation 
Prcsc, 1973. 

ChlniKi Achebe. ^Infts Fall Apart . Greemjlch, Conn,: Fawcett Crcstbook, 
1974. 

This highly acclaimed novel by a noted Nigerian urlter portrays the 
actions ?iid reactions of som'\ o? the Inhabitants of an Igbo village to 
aspects of British rule. 

Fred Burke. Africa . Boston: Houjihton Miff lln, 1974. 

Leon E. Clark, llirouf^h African Eyes: Cultur eg. iji__Chaneg (6 vols.). 
Meif York: Praeger, 1970. Those "seliictlons, almost all of which are 
by Africans, attempt to give an "Insider's" viewpoint of the events 
described. A listing of the titles of the six volumes gives an Indication 
of their scope; 

Vol. I. ComlnR of Af;e In Africa: Continuity and Change 
Vol. II. Ftom Tribe to TownTprobleras of Adjustment 
Vol. III. The African Post and the ComlnR of the European 
Vol. IV. The Colonial Experience: An Inside Viet; 
Vo?w V. The Rise of Nation al ism; Freedom Renalned 
Vol. VI. Natlon'BuUdlnp;; Tanzania and the World 

Reading assignments for the workshop are based on Bohannan and Curtln*s 
book» plus various excerpts and articles on reserve In the Education and Social 
Sciences Library In the main library. One additional copy of each reading ulll 
be kept In our library at 1200 W, California. 

He have tried to minimize the amount of required readings because ve realize 
that you will be very busy, particularly In the first two weoks. However, we 
ask tKit you read as much as you can. At the same time, don*t feel limited by 
our reading list. Browse through the reserve books; ask staff members for 
additional bibliographic suggestions on subjects that Interest you* Remember 
th'it learning about Africa can t>e a lifetime occupation; the more you knotJ, the 
more you td,ll be able to give to your students. 

Reading Asslr,nments 

Symbols: (p) purchaaed or available for purchase 

(r) on reserv e In the Education and Social Sciences Library 
(h) handout In this booklet 

Jfiuo 12 - 16 Camara Laye, Tn ^ Dark Clilld (p) 

Jiine 12 Paul Bohannan and Philip Curtln, Africa and Africans * pp* 3-57 

<p) 



June 13 Bohannan and Curtln, pp. 207-221 



Jitne X4 Evelyn Rich, "Mind Your Laneuage*/* (b) 

Dchannan and Curtln, pp, 223*276 
Supplement: Evelyn Rich, "Mark My Word" (r) 

June 15 Bohannan and Curtln, pp. 277-343 

Supplement; Georgr E. Brooke, "A ScheCA for Intepcatln^ A^/Lca 
Q Into World History,** first chapter In TJ^qr::23_ln_j!y^^^^ 

ERXC V/:^rld History (r) 960 n751t 



Juno 16 



D, T. Nlane^ Sundlata! An Epic of Old Mal l » pp. 1-43 (r) 
Supplement: Leon Clarke "Starting with the Arts** (r) 

Susan J. Hall» Afr i ca In y*S* Educa tional MaterlaU: 

Thirtir f robleros abd RosponsoB (r) ' ' 
Burton Hltthuhn^ "Puzzles » Relationships^ and 

Locations: A Geographic Introduction to Africa*' 
(r) 

Claudia Zaslavsky^ **tla thematic s In the Study of 

Africa Culture" (r) 
Alex Haley/ Roots ^ pp. 1-46 (r)» (p) 



June 19 

June 20 
June 21 

June 22 
June 23 

June 26 
June 27 

June 28 
June 29 
June 30 



William Bascom^ African Art In Cultural Perspective , '*Intro- 

auction/' pp* 3-25 Tr)* 732*2 B29a 
Bohannan and Curtln^ pp* 79*100 

No reading assignment^ project proposals du« June 21 

Michael Crouder^ West Afr i ca under Colonial Rule ^ "Western 
Education/* pp. 372-392 <r) ' 

Bohannan and Curtln, pp. 59-76» 101-118, 135*154 

Lanslne Kaba» "Islam's Advance In Tropical Africa*' (r) 
Supplements Bohannan and Curtln, pp* 173*^187 

Bruno Nettl, "African Music South of the Sahara** (r) 

Nancy Hoon, '*Contemporsry African Literature; An Untapped 

Source/* In John Wlllmer, Africa: Teschlng Perspectives 
and Approaches » pp. 229-241 Cr)** 916.07W68a 

Bohannan and Curtln^ pp* 119-134^ 155-172 

Bohannan and Curtln^ pp* 345-369 

"Apartheid and Imperialism; A Study of tI»S* Corporate 
Involvement In South Africa** (h) 

No more reading assignments 



*Ttfo copies are available In the Education and Social Sciences Library In the 
ntaln lllirary. One Is a xaroxed copy (in the course pamphlet flle)» the second 
is the book Itself on closed reserve at the desk^ 



^^Two copies are available In the Education and Social Sciences Library In the 
loaln library* One Is a xerozed copy Cln the course pamphlet f lie) ^ the second 
is the book Itsalf on the open shelves section of the reserve* 
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CurrAculuTO Project 

You be expected to research, deslsn, and fully prepare a currlculuta 

unit on ACrlca which you vlll Implement during the coming school yfiar^ Obviously, 
Its parameters will depend upon yout ovm teaching situation, your course or class 
assignments, and your personal Interests In African materials* Its length xrill 
depend upon the amount of time you can allot to a study of Africa* 

Early next week you will begin by defining your am needs ^d outlining your 
workshop project; you may work jointly with one or more workshop participants* 
A written proposal for your curriculum project ulll be due Wednesday, June 21* 
You will discuss Its scope and the UX resources available for Its completion with 
, a staff member on Friday afternoon, June 23* Most afternoons .during the final two 
.weeks of the workshop will be free for you to work on your own unitt to review 
A-V materials, to read, to develop skills in crafts production, or to make aids 
of various kinds for your project* On Wednesday, July 5, you will present the 
curriculum unit to the whole group for discission and evaluation* The final 
revised curriculum projects are due at 9:00a*m*> Friday, July 7* 
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KESCOPXE CEinEns ON THE UKIVERSXTY OF iMlttOIS cm\JS 



Haln Library (Graduate Library) » Wright Street and Armory 

A* Educational and Sbclal Sciences library (to the right Just Inside the 

main library entrance) 
1* S-Collectlon — contains children's boolcs» fiction and non-f Ictlon^ 
with a separate card catalog^ all on 7-day loan* 

2, Reserve Shalf for the workshop (Scsc* Ed* 459) Includes articles 
and books on 3-day loan: teachers* guides to Africa^ chlldron*s 
literature » and general reading on African studies (be sure to 
check the card catalog for the reserve shelf; some books are 
kept behind the librarian's desk rather than on the open shelf)* 

3* Current periodicals — Includes several Journals related to Africa 
that deal with education and the social sciences 

Hours: 8 am * 10 pm» Hon -Thursj 8 am 5 pm» Frl ; 9 am - 5 pm» Sat 

B* (Iain Card Catalog and Stacks (second floor) 

The card catalog lists materials for the stacks and all branch libraries 
under author^ title and subject headings^ but It does not Include books 
In the S^Collectlon of tho Educational and Sbclal Sciences Library* 
The stacks contain appro:flmately 2»500»000 volumes* Many African titled^ 
Including Journals^ are on the 10th levels In the 9l6 and 900 sections* 

Hours: 8 am-10 pm> EIon-Thurs; 8 am-5 pm» Frl; 9 am - 5 pra> Satj 1-5 pm» Sun 

C* learning Resources library (Room 328» third floor) 

A media center with fllmstrlps» slides^ fllms» kits and other teach^ 
Ing aids* 

Hours: 7:A5 am - 5 pm> Ilon-Frlj 7 pm - 9 pra» Sun**Thur8 

D* Newspaper Library (basement) 

Contains curtAnt Issues of major U*S* dally papers (a place to keep 
up ulth the news from home) plus numerous African papers^ 

Hours: 8:30 - 5 pm> Mon-Frlj 7 pm - 9 pra» Mon-Thurs; 1-4 pm> Satj 
1-5 pm» Stin 

E* M^p and Geography Library (Room 418b » fourth floor) 

Connaiiis a comprehensive collection o£ African materials Includltig 
bookSy atlases^ gazetcers^ journals^ and maps* 

Hours: 9 am - noon» 1 pm 5 pm> Mon*Frl 

r* Africanlst Bibliographer's Desk (Acquisitions Departments Room 22C-A) 

Mhen all else falls» go to see Joyce Uajenberg» one of our two full- 
time Africanlst bibliographers* She is pati^nt^ generous with 
her time» and able to solve most any library problem* 

Hours: 0 am - 11:30, 12:30 pm - 5 pm> Mon-Frl 
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II* Undcrsrnduate Library^ Gregory Drive 

Contains copies of many uorks on Africa^ Including novels and popular 
works; a good place for general broirslng* 

Hours; 8 am ^ 10 pm^ tfon-^Thurs; 8 am 5 pm» Frl; 9 am 5 pm^ Sat; 
1-5 pm» Sun 

III* Architecture Library^ located on the second floor » Architecture Buildings 
Lorado Taft Drive 

Contains nearly all University resources on African art* 

Hours: 8 am * 8 pm^ Mon-Thurs: 8 am - 6 pm> Frl 

IV* Educational Materials Center^ Commerce Annex^ Lorado Taft Drive 

A small resource center run by the Elementary Education Department 
containing children's textbooks* some AV materials* and teachers* guides* 

Hours; open mornings and afternoons* Call 333-2560 for exact hours* 

V* Audio-Visual Aids Service* 1325 South Oak 

0«:ns scores of films on Africa available to schools at moderate rcntsl 
fees* During the summer* you can preview films weekdays from 9 am * 
11:30 am and from 1 to :30 pm* Call 333-1360 at least one day In 
advance to reserve the prevlcu room* 

VI* Music Library* located on the first Cloor* Music Building* Oregon Street 

Contains many records* tapes* and books on African music* 

Hours; 8 am 10 pm* tion-Thurs; 8 am 5 pm* Frl; 9 am * 5 pm> Set; 
6-10 pm* Sun* 

VII* African Studies Program* 1200 ^'cdt California 

A small library houses slide sets* kits* films* periodicals^ teacher's 
guides* and children and adult literature from Africa* You may have 
slides from the Program's collection duplicated at cost* Hours that 
the library Is open are listed in the Program* 
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^AFRICAN CURRICUUDH WKKSHOP 



FOR TEACHERS FROM THE STAXE OF ILLINOIS 



June U - July 3, 1979 

African Studies Program 
Unlverelty of Illinois 
1208 West California Urbana, Illinois 61801 

LIST OF PARTICIPAHTS 



CEHTRALIA 

DoiiglAfl C* SkorC 
Dux 324C, Rt. 2 
Cencralla^' IL 62801 
618/532-8571 



Cencralla Blgb School 

COacfa and teacher of vorld geography 



Kathleen Carroll 
1407 Llncolnwood 
Urbana, il 61801 
217/384-7099 



CHAHPAICH 



Edlnon Middle School 

Language arts, social studies, math 

6-7 combination 



Kay Creutsburg 
R*R* #1 

Montlcello, IL 61856 
2n/762-7290 



Franklin Middle School 

Soclsl studies, language, arte, math 



Karen McKensle 
1406 W. White 
Champaign, IL 61820 
217/359-9356 



Jefferson Middle School 
Social studies 
6'^7 comblnstloir 



Joan Murphy 
1605 Hunter 
Urbana, IL 61801 
217/384-5421 



FraokUn Middle School 
Reading, math^ spelling, drama 



tlblUe J* fiogart 
R* R. H 

Highland park Road 
Danville, IL 61832 
217/443-3473 



DANVILU 



Danville High School 

Am* literature, otinority literature 



Oscsr Michael McClaln 
16 West, Fifth Street 
Danville, IL 61832 
217/443*5197 



Hortheast Elementary School 
Fourth Grade 



*tUIS WORKSHOP IS mm possible by a GRAttT FROM 
THE KATlOtiAT* ENDOWMISNX FOR TllE HUtWNrrlES 



DECATUR 

Mark W* Sorenaen MacArthur High School 

1698 W* Rlvarviev . Now vorld events* world religion 

Decatur, IL 62522 

217/428*6850 



DtTNLAP 



Enid BrlttoR 
1211 Uoodslde Drive 
DuDlap» IL 61525 
309/243-7311 



Dunlap High School 
Art 



EAST ST* LOUIS 



Madeline Carol Cole 
910 N* 71 St*, Apt* 8 
East St* Louis, IL 62201 
618/397-8617 



Martin Luther King Jr* High School 
Soc* science^ Am* History^ Black 
history 



Carolyn Greenwood 
12 Holly Drive 
Belleville, IL 62200 
618/234-8016 

Joyce Warrior Toungblood 
912 North 71at St*» Apt* 
Edgenont^ IL 62203 
618/398-2893 



Martin Luther King Jr* 
Science 



High School 



Martin LutBer King Jr*'Hlgh School 
Clvlcs» econonlcs, U*S* & Black history 



EFFINGHAII 



Lorraine Brown 

301 W* Wabash^ Apt* A-1 

Effingham* IL 62401 

217/342-3178 



North Clay Elementary/ Jr* High School 
First grade — all subjects 



JACKSONVILLE 



John Althoff 
1704 Nlta 

Jacksonville* IL 62650 
217/245-8484 



Jacksonville High School 

World cultures^ Am* history, current 

events 



Jerry Lee Bardshaw 
IS Rolling Acres 
Jacksonville^ IL 62650 
217/245-7831 



Jacksonville High School 
Sbclal studies 
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Jean Ann Harlow 

223 W. College Ave., Apt. 3 

Jacksonville, IL 62650 

217/245-5780 

Elnora G. Williams 
1434 South East 
Jacksonville* IL 62650 
217/243-1732 
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Jacksonville Ulfith School 
Social studies 



Jacksonville High School 
tlotne economics 



MATTOOW 

Mary Alice Cary ' ' Mattoon High School 

A2A Crestvlew ' *. French» library* Media Service Director 

Mattoon t XL 61938 

217/23A-6107 



EAST MOLINE 

Carolyn A. Bibbs Hoffman Middle School 

817 - 2Ath Ave. Readings Bpelling» art 

Rock iBlandt XL 61201 
309/788-829A 



Mary LeBBye JoneB 
2590 Street 
East Molinet XL 612AA 
309/755-1809 



East Holine Public Schools 
(all K-6) 

Sp. Title VIX CurriculuB 



Viveca Roberts 
320 West Pleasant 
Davenportt lova 52803 
309/322-2609 



Wells School 

Teacher and math tutor 



Roberta E. Volkmann 
61 Glen Aire Drive 
Springfield » XL 6270A 
217/529-61A5 

Elizabeth Anne Wilcox 
80 Bellerive Rd. 
Springfield^ XL 6270A 
217/5A6-5999 



SPRIWGFIELD 

Fairview/ BlackhaiHc 
Elementary Music 

Grant Middle School 
Language arts 



URBANA 

Carolyn Evans King Elementary School 

2013*1 W. William 3-A combination 

Champaign* XL 61820 
217/356-6981 



Delores D. Goodell Urbana High School 

611 Evergreen Ct. E. U.S. history* Am. government* 

Urbana* XL 61801 ' anthropology 

217/328-3572 



Aleela McCleary Urbana High School 

610 E. Benham St. U.S. history and world history 

Tolono* XL 61880 

217/A85-5355 



WARRj^SBURG* MXSSOURX 
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Harcelle W. Stumpff 
612 Christopher Street 
Warrensburg* MO 6A093 
816/7A7-9369 
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HarrettBburg Sr* High School 

Social BttidleB^ world hlBtory^ world 

cultureBt econiwnlrft* isoveriim^nt 



AFRICAM STUDIES PROGRAM 
University of Illinois 



1208 West California 



Urbana» Illlnola 



^WORKSHOP ON AFRICAN CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT FOR PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS 

June 11 - July 3, 1979 



WORKSHOP STAFF AND GUEST SPEAKERS 



Joseph Adjaye» Visiting Lecturer In African Studies^ Is African Studies outreach 
coordinator* He has worked with public school teachers and students In his hortre 
country » Ghana » and In the U*S* 

Phyllis Afrlyle^Opoku^ a Ghanaian^ Is a graduate student In music education* 

Edvard Ako» from Cameroon^ Is a graduate student In comparative literature* 

Daniel Avorgbedor^ a graduate student In ethnomuslcology^ Is from Ghana* 

Edna Bay» Assistant Professor In African Studies^ id co-coordinator of the work^ 
shop* She has taught In Malawi and done research In Benin* 

Mbye Cham» Visiting Assistant Professor In African Studies^ Is tram The Gambia* 
He teaches Wolof and comparative literature* 

Richard Corby» Assistant Professor In African Studies^ Is co^^coordlnator of 

the workshop* An historian^ he has taught and conducted research In Sierra T.eone* 

Donald Cruimey^ Associate Professor of African history^ specializes In the study 
of Ethiopia* 

Dorl? Derby» Ph*D* candidate In anthropology^ has conducted research on African 
Influences In the Black American culture of South Carolina and has traveled ani 
worked In West and East Africa* 

Ibrahlnta Dlaby» from Ivory Coasts Is a graduate atudent In geology* 

Hubert Dyasl, Foreign Curriculum Consultant In the African Studies Program and 
the College of Education^ Is a South African who has been baaed In Ghana the past 
several years* He specializes in prcaiotlng the Africanization of the teaching 
of science In a number of countries on the continent* 

Raymond Ganga Is an historian whose specialty Is Sierra Leone* He taught three 
years at Tuskcgee Institute In Alabama and currently works as an engineer at the 
GM foundry In Danville* 

Betty Ann Glende Is the Staff Secretary of the African Studies Program* 

Yegln Habteyes^ from the Erltrean region of Ethiopia » recently received his 
Ph*D* from the College of Education* 

Abu^Bakarr Kamara» a sierra Leonean^ just finished his junior year at Urbana 
High School* 

James Karr, Associate Professor of Ecology, Ethology, and Evolution, Is a specialist 
In tropical ecology* 

*THr5 WORKSHOP IS MADE POSSIBLE BY A GRANT FROM THE NATIONAL ENDOWMENT 



FOK THE HUMANITIES 



(cont*) 
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Workshop Staff and Guest Speakers *• cont, 

Ella Leppert, Professor Emerlta In Education, waa a teacher of social studies 
subjects at University High School, Urbana* She has traveled In West^ East, and 
Southern Africa* 

Dean McHenry, Assistant Professor of Political Science, has taught and done re* 
search In East Africa* He Is active In the toovement that Is seeking to alter tI*S* 
Involvement In South Africa* 

John Ndulue 1$ a Nigerian graduate student In anthropology, 

Antoinette Omo-Osagle, a Nigerian, Is a recent graduate of the College of Liberal 
Arts and Sciences* 

Sylvester Otenya, a Kenyan, Is a grsduate student In library science* 

Gene Peuse, a former Tesce Corps Volunteer In Cameroon, Is a Ph*D* candidate In 
International agriculture education* 

Gladys Roblnsoa, Clerk-Typist In the African Studies Program office, has prepared 
many of the workshop materials In use this summer* 

Kokeral Rugara, from Zimbabwe, Is a graduate student In the College of Education* 

Albert Schcven, who has lived In East Africa for thirty years, teaches Swahlll* 

Yvette Scheven, Afrlcana Bibliographer for the laat ten years, selects library 
materials to support African studies and answers reference questions on Africa* 
She has lived In Tanzania for two years and last summer visited six African 
countries collecting materials for the library* 

Clarence Seckel received an HA In Social Science from this University with 
emphasis on an Interdisciplinary study of Africa* .^He has traveled In East Africa 
and Is currently the head of the social studies department at Lincoln High School, 
East St* Louis* 

Allyson Sesay Is a Sierra Leonean graduate student In Educational Policy Studies* 

Matilda Slmbo Is from Sierra Leone and a student In Elementary Education* 

Cliarles Stewart, Assoclnte Professor of History, Is a specialist In Islamic history 
and has done research In Mauritania and northern lllgerla* 

Sahr Thomas, from Sierra Leone, Is a Ph*D* candidate In science education* 

Victor Uchendu, Professor of Anthropology, Is Director of the African Studies 
Program* He has lived and taught In Uganda and has written about his own people, 
the Igbo of Nigeria* 

Joyce Wajenberg, Assistant to the Africans Bibliographer, Is partJculArly Inttircct- 
ed In African Art and Music* Formerly a librarian In Gary Indiana, she Is skilled 
In creating school displays and In using AV materials* 
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African Studies Program 
University of Illinois 
1208 California Urbana, Illinois 61801 

AFRICAN CURRICULTM WOBKSHOP FOR PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS* 

WOBKSHOP REQUIREHEWTS 

The African Curriculum Workahop was designed to provide three Interrelated 
types of learning experience; participation In workshop seaalons; reading of 
a selection of writings on Africa; and preparation of a curriculum development 
project * 

Seaalon Participation 

* 

Sessions have been planned to give you a basic Interdisciplinary grounding 
In African studies^ to provide suggestions and Ideas for teaching about Africa » 
and to allow you to define your specific classrpom needs and to develop strategies 
for meeting them* The schedule contains s wide vsrlety of Isctures^ panela/snd 
practlcsl activities* Tsken together^ they will enable you to better understsnd 
African society and transfer these attitudes and knowledge Into your classrooms* 

tike most persons who hsve studied Afrlcs In depths ws srs firmly committed 
to sn Interdlsclpllnsty spproach to the continent* An historian of Africa^ for 
e:c8mple» needa to do more than atudy historical accounts to understand the 
dynamics of hlstorlcsl process In Afrlcsn societies* We suspect thst you may 
find very valuable some sessions thst do not Inltlslly sppesr to bs related to 
your own discipline* In fact^ teaching about non-Westsm cultursa at any level 
demands an underatandlng that croasea normal disciplinary boundaries* 

Reading 

There Is no single %est" text on Africa for either students or teachera* 
However, Paul Bohannsn snd Philip Curtin'a Africa and Africans provides a aucclnct 
and readable dlscuaslon of African life and hlatoty thst works to counter myths 
coomnly held by Amerlcsns* Also useful Is Csmars taye's Dark Child , an auto- 
biographical novel about growing up In West Afrlcs* All of you hsve received 
these from us and will have read them, we hope, by the time you arrive on campus* 
We have also ordered a limited quantity of aeveral other tltlea which you will 
likely want to review for possible purchsse for yourself or for your achool* 
They are: 

Susan J* Hall* Africa in tt*S* Educational Materials * New York: 
African-American Institute, School Servlti-s ?)lvlslon, 1977* 

E* J* Murphy and Harry Stein* Teaching Africa tsdag* New York: 
Citation Preaa, 1973* 

Chlnua Achebe* Thlnga Fal l Apart* Groenwich, Conn*: Fawcett 
Creatbook, 1974* 

This highly acclaimed novel by a noted Nigerian writer 
portraya the actions and reactions of some of the inhab- 
itants of an Igbo village to aapecta of Brltlah rule* 

★THIS WORKSHOP IS MADE POSSIBU BY A GRANT FROM 
THE NATIONAL ENDOWMENT FOR THE HUMANITIES 
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Fred Burke* Africa* Boaton: Houghton Mifflin^ 1974* 



Leon E* Clark* Thr^uyh African Eyaa : Cultures Cha o ya (6 vols*)* 
New York: Fraeger* 1970* Thase selections^ alaost all of Which 
are by Africans^ attenpt to give an "lnslder*s" viewpoint of 
the events described* A listing of the titles of the six volunes 
gives an Indication of their scope: 

Vol* I Cdedny of Age in Africa: Continuity and Change 
Vol* II* ryq tt yn ^ . to Town; Problems AJiiistment 
Vol* III* TH jff African Past and the Coailng gff the European 
Vol* IV* T he Colonial Ejtperlence; An Inside View 
Vol* V* The Rise gff Watlo ttal ls a:^ Freedom Rsftalned 
Vol* VI* Nation ^ B ui lding ; " Taaaanla mi the World 

Reading asalgnmenta for the workahop are based on Bohannan snd Curtln*a 
book» plus excerpts from books on reaerve In the Education ud Social 
Sclencea Library in the main library and artlclea in our library at 1208 
W* California* 

We have tried to minlnklse the atoount of required reading » because we 
renlKe that you will be very busy» particularly in the flrat two weeks* However » 
we ask that you cQiift m ouch aa you can* At the same tlme» don*t fMl limited 
by our reading Hat* Browse through the reserve bocks; ask staff members for 
additional bibliographic auggestlons on subjecta that IntarrJt you* Learn- 
ing about Africa can be a lifetime occupation; the more you know» the more you 
will be able to give to your atudents* 
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Reading aasignmenta 
Symhola: 



June 11 15 
June 11 

June 12- 
June 13 



June 14 



(a) aent to each participant 

(A) in African Studlea Program library 

(r) on reserve in the Education and Social Sciences 

Library located in the main library 
(h) handout in thla booklet 

Camara Laye , The p a r|c Q illd , (a) 

Paul Bohannan and Philip Curtln» 

Africa aty l A fricans » pp* 3-57 (a) 

Bohannan and Curtln» pp* 223*276 

D* T* Nlane> Sundlata: An Epic of Old Mali , 

pp* 1-43 (A), (r) 
Evelyn Rlch» "Mind Your Language!" (h) 
Supplement: Evelyn Rlch» "Hark My Uordt" (A) 

Bohannan and Curtln» pp* 277-*343 
Supplement: George E* Brooka» "A Schema for 

Integrating Africa into World Hj^story/' flrat 

chapter in Themea in African a nd World Hiatory > 

960 B791t (A), (ry 
Leon Clark, "Starting with the Arts" (A) 
Susan J* Hall^ Africa In P*S* Educa tional (teterlala: 

Thirty PrftKiftmn an TfeesDonsea (a7» Cr) 
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June 14 Burton Hl|;^huhit» "Fuzxles* Relatlonshlpa^ end 

(cont) *Loc^tlQti?r A Gtogrcphlc Introduction to Africa" 

Claudia Zailavaky» **Hatheaatlc8 In the (A) 

Study of African Culture'* (A) 
Alex Haley» Roots , pp* 1-46 (r) 

June 15 William Bnscom, African Art In Cultural Perayectlve, 

"Introduction," pp, "3=^37 732.2 &29a (A), (r) 
Bohannan and Curtln, pp, 59^118, 135*154 

June 18 Nancy Hoon, "Contemporary African Literature: An 

Untapped Source^" In John HUlner* Africa : 
Teaching Perspect ive and >*Ppro*chea , PP* 229* 
?41, 9?-6767W68a wTTr) 
Bruno Mettl, "African Mualc South of the Sahara" (A) 

June 19 No reading assignment, project proposals due June 20 

June 20 Lanslne Kabs, "Islsm^s Advance In Tropical Africa" (A) 

Bohannan and Curtln, pp, 173-187 

June 21 Michael Crowder, West Afrlcs under Colonlsl Rule, 

"Hcetern Educstlon," pp, 372-392 (A), (r) 

June 22 Bohannan end Curtln, pp, 207*221, 345-369 

June 25 Bohannan and Curtln, pp, 119-134, 155-172 

June 26 South African Information Packet 



Curriculum Project 

You will be expected to research, design, and fully prepare a currlcultm 
unit on Africa vhlch you will Implement during the coming achool year* Obviously, 
Its parameters will depend upon your own teaching situation, your courae or doss 
assignments, and your personal Interats In African materlala* Ita length will 
depend upon the amount of time you can allot to a atudy of Africa* 

Early next veek, you will begin by defining your own naeda and outlining 
your workshop project; you may work Jointly with one or more workshop partlcpants* 
A written proposal for your curriculum project will be due Hednesdsy, June 20* 
You will discuss Its scope end the UI resources available for Its completion 
with a staff member on Thursday afternoon, June 21* Koat sftemoons during the 
final two weeks of the workshop will be free for you to mrk ou your unit: to 
review A*-V materials, to resd, to develop skills In crsfts production, or to 
make aids of vsrlous klnlsfor your project* On Honday, July 2, you will pre- 
sent the curriculum unit to the whole group for dlacuaslon and evaluation* The . 
final revised curriculum projects are to be mailed to us by Friday, July 20* 



lAFRIOUt STUDIES PROGRAM 1208 West California 

'ifQiversiCy of Illtnola Ifrbana, Illinois 6l8ol 

AN AFRICAN CDRRICULUH WOSICSKOP FOR PUBLIC SCHOOL TCACBBRS* 
June 11 - July 3, 1979 

FORU M TOR PREPARAtlON OF YOUR PROJECT PROPOSAL AHD FINAL PAPER 
(Use X 11 paper OHLY, write on one side OHLY, and number pagea) 

**1. Frefacs Steteraent 

Vhy ia your school providing Instruction on Africa? 

2, Grade Level and Courae within which you will be teaching your laaterials on 
Africa and time in terms of daya^ weekat seciester planned for African 
materials * 

Ait 

3* Instructional OMectives 

3*1 Central Ideas^ e*c*^ to develop tntercultural underatandlngj to come 
to know Africa on its own terms-from the "inside" rather than from 
the "outside" Amero-ccntric view 

3*2 Concepts^ e*g*^ culture^ culture values^ culture change^ unity 
and diversity^ diversity and change 

3*3 SkillSt e*g*^ how to obtain Information from a variety of sources 
Incliidinp, books^ stories^ poemst ttaps^ charts^ pictures^ alides^ 
fllnSt resource persons^ etc* 

how to make meaningful compari&ona 

how to make Inferences and test hypotheses 

how to organize information and preaent ideas and conclusions 
effectively in writing and orally 

learning to identify over-generalizations about Africa^ ^*Z** *'all 
of Africa" or "All Africans" 

learning to avoid atereotypes 

learning to understand and relate CD^otbers and in process clarify 
and evaluate one*s own values* 

Addt 

4* How You Propose to Achie ve Yo ur InstnictJLjjnal^Obiecy 

4*1 Instructional Btrate[;ies you plan to use to achieve your objectives! 
describe the teaching-learning procedures you plan to use to achieve 
your instructional objectives to inplemcnt 3*1^ 3*2^ 3*3 above 

4*2 A sample lesson plan including selected readings^ exerclBesy quodtionsy 
problems^ activities^ evaluation 

4*3 Selected audio-visual materials e*g*t maps^ Blides^ f llm^JtrlpSt 
pictures^ recordin^St tapes^ resource personSt etc* 

*THIS ITORKSllOP IS MADE POSSIBLE BY A GRANT FROM 



TlIE NATIONAL EMDOWEHT FOR THE HUMANITIES 
In your proposal June 20^ include items marked with a double asterisk 137 



ex* fmlly of Ghana* Vhlvaralty of £idlana» 30 nln* GS-04l»b/v 1965 



This fllo Illustrates the way of life of ^ople in a f lahlns 
village on the cosat of Ghana* It alao showa acaies of cl^ ^ ' 
life and contrasta old and new vaya of living and f lahlns in the 
villace* Useful to teach the concepta of family^ aoclallzatlon» 
culture change* 

ex* Slide -Annotations 

Mo* 1681 Ijiestem Heritage Huseum» Lincoln Hall» U of I Canpus 



House of Psrllament in Lagos* Hote th^ archll;ecture* Some 
of the finest modem archltecutre la to be found In African 
cltlea* 

" No* 1660 A rural school in Iboland» IUgerta» being used sa a polling 
atatlon near Mft^^lcka 

Mo^ 1643 Kano» Moslem Cl^ in northern Migerla* (Locate on your nap 
of Africa) * Important trading center in the North for 
centurlea* Perhapa you can find pictures of thl9 market' 
in which aaclcs of groundnuts (peanuta) are piled hi^ in the 
ahape of pyramlda* Also note the style of architecture* 

Selected Blblloftrsphy 

Teachers : - % - 

Clsrk» Leon* Through African Eyesi_ Cttltures in Chanfla * Mew York: Praager» 
1971* 6 volumes* Collections of readings written 6y Africans on ancient 
hlatoty^ colonialism^ nationalism^ natlon-buildlng» problems of west** 
emlzstlon and growing up In an African socle^* A useful source for 
history » soclo-polltlcsl life* end literature, 

Hoon» Nancy. Introducing Heat African Lltersture Into Our Social Studlea 
Claasea * Athena: Ohio Vnlv<±r8lty» .College of Education* 1967* 

Marphy» E* Jefferaon and Barry Stein* TeachlnR Africa Today: A Handb ook 
for Teachera and, Curriculum Planaera^ Mew York: Citation Presft^ 1973+ 

Schmidt » Nancy J* Children's Boolcs on Afrlcs snd Their Autliors: An 
Annotsted BlbllORrsphy * Hew York: Afrlcana Publishing CO* 1975+ 

Prlce» Christine* Made In Hes^ Af rlca > Hew York: Dutton» 1975* Primarily 
a book of photos of wood csrvlngs^ masks » textiles being made and used* 
Some informstlon is provided on each of the srts» but less on the 
cultursl concept thsn Is given by tlarshsll» Anthony D* Africans 
LlvinR Arts * 



Students ? ' 

Arfchurst» Joyce Cooper, The Adventures of Spider , Boston: Little* 
Bonm and Company*. 1964, 

These alx storlea of aplder come from Ghana and Liberia* Sitting by 
the evening flre-ln the village aquare or compond* the atoty teller 
tells fer Spider got his thlnwalstwhy he lives in the celling* for 
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he 60^ * bald head* why he lives In dark corners* The spider Is 
been as a clever trickster always full of £tm* Everyone enjoys 
Che stories about aplder hut especXell^ the children o£ West 
Africa. 

5- Periodicals : 

* 

AFRICA REPORT: March-Aprll 1979. "A£rlc**s Expanding Crlslai Refugees." 

A7/F PRESS CLIPS: Washington, D.C. Bureau of African Affairs. U. S. I>eparonenc 
of State. Weekly release of articles on African Affairs in leading news- 
papers. 

6. ACTivitiKS; games, tie dyeing, simulations, gancs, role playing, uaklng models, 
singing, dancing, preparing an African meal, trip to a muBeua, preparing 
a program on Africa for other students in the school, parents, comnunlty 
organizations, etc. 
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FORMAT FOR TIIE DAILY LESSON PLANS 
A. OBJECTIVES ' ' " 

Concept (a) Co be. Caught in this day's lesson 
1. 
2. 

Basic Skills 

1. 

2. 

B* ZMPLEMENTATI<»1: Describe Jiojr you plan Co achieve your objectives as stated 

above In this day*s lesson, Includlns Instructional ntaterlals 
to be used* 



C* Activities for Students 



Evaluation of lesson (noting recuitimeiided ruv-Cfiinno re» &<^1«»rl:'Con of materialt^^ 

procodurcs^ etc)* 
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KESOURCE CEHTERS ON THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS CAMPUS 

I* Main Library (Graduate Library) » Wright Street and Armory 

A* Educational and Social Sciences Library (to the right Juot inside the 

faala library entrance) 
1* S^Collectlon*^con tains children's books* fiction and non-*£lctlon» 
with a separate card catalog » all on 7*day loan* 

2* tteaerve Shelf for the workshop (Sec* Ed* 459) —Includes articles and 
books on 3-4ay loan; teachers* guides to Africa aod general read-* 
ing on African atudles (be sure to check the card catalog for the 
reserve shelf; some books are kept behind the librarian's desk 
rather than on the open shelf) * 

3* Current perlodlcals~lncludes several Journals related to Africa 
that deal with education and the social sciences 

Houra: 8 AM - 10 PM» Mon - Thurs; 8 AM - 5 PM» Frl; 9 AM - 5 PM» Sat; 

1 PM - 5 PM» Sun 

B* Main Card Catalog end Stacks (second floor) 

^e card catalog lists materials for the stacks and all branch libraries 
under author^ tltle» and subject headings^ but It does not include books 
In the S*Collectlon of the Educational and Social Sciences Library* The 
stacks contain approximately 2»500»000 volumes* Many African tltlea» In-^ 
eluding Journals^ are on the 10th levels in the 916 and 960 sections* 

Hours; 8 AM - 10 FM» Mon - Thurs; 8 AM ^ 5 PM» Frl; 9 AM - 5 FM» Sat; 

1 PM - 5 PM, Sun 

C* Africans and Afro-Americana Room (328 Library) 

The key access point to all Afrlcana materials all over the Unlveralty 
campus> the Afrlcana room contains a pjimphlet flle» various reference 
materials* and a computer terminal to the entire library collection* 
Bibliographer Yvette Scheven or her assistant* Joyce Uajenberg* will be 
glad to help you with any problems In locating library materials* 

Hours: 8 AM - 5 PM* Mon * Frl 

D* Hap and Geo^jraphy Library (Room 418b, fourth floor) 

Contains a comprehensive collection of African materials including books* 
atlases, gazeteers^ Journals* and maps* 

Hours; 9 AM noon* 1 PM - 5 PM* Mon * Frl 

It* Undergraduate Library* Gregory Drive 

Contains copies of many works on Africa* Including novels and popular 
Works; a good place for general browsing 

Hours: 8 AM - 10 PM, Mon * Thurs; 8 AM - 5 PM, Frl; 9 AM - 5 PM, Sat; 

1 PM - 5 PM, Sun 

tll* Architecture Llbary, located on the second floor. Architecture Bulldlnt:* 
Lorado Taft Drive 

Contains nearly all the University's resources on African art 
Hours: 8 AM * 8 PM* Mon - Thurs; 8 AM - 6 PM, Frl 
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IV, Audio-Visual Aids Servlcs, 1325 South Oak 



Owns scores of fllns on Africa available to schools at ooilsrats rental 
fees* During the atAnaar; ^ou can prsvlev films vaskdayat'^xoD 9 AH - 
11:30 AH and from 1 to 4:30 >M. Call 333-1360 at least one day In 
advance to reserve the preview room* 

V» Music tlhrary^ located on the first floor^ Music Building^ Oregon Street 

Contains many records^ tapis^ and hooka on African music* 

Hours: 8 AH - 10 PM, Mton - Thursi 8 AM - 5 PM, Frlj 9 AM - 5 PM, Satj 

■ 6 PM - 10 PM, Sun 

VI. African Studies Program/ 1208 Wesjt California 

A small library houses slide sets^ klCs^ fllms» periodicals^ teacher's 
guides^ and chlldren*s and adult literature from -Africa* You nay have 
slides from the Programme collection duplicated. Up to forty will be 
duplicated free of charge. Additional ones will be svailable at cost* 
Hours th'X the library la open are listed In the Schedule* 
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DEMONSTRATION UNIT FROM THE 1979 WORKSHOP: 
THE HANDING OF WEST AFRICA 



lEMONSTaATION WIT FROM THE 1979 WORKSHOP: 
THE HANDING OF WEST AFRICA 

\ 

Morning session; 9;00*noon 

-Recorded kora music to help create the right atmosphere 
-Handing greetings and explanation of their social significance ^ 

Ibrahlma Dlaby and Richard Corby 
-Handing name game Corby 

Me developed this activity for the classroom to give students an Insight 
Into the culture^ history^ geography^ economy^ and religion of the 
Handing. Until recently certain family groups^ or clans^ were associated 
with particular occupations. We chose these occupations; farmer^ trader^ 
ruler^ blacksmith^ oral historian (grlot)^ diviner^ and Islamic religious 
leader and assigned seven clan n^imes associated with each of these occupa- 
tions. To play the game^ give a clan name to each participant^ explain the 
occupations associated with persons bearing each of the seven names^ and 
then give each participant a slip of paper with a problem to be solved by 
someone from one of the occupation groups. The participant must decide 
which clan would be most able to help^ find another participant who Is a 
member of that clan^ and ask him or her to sign his or her American first 
name and Handing last name to the problem slip. 
-Early Handing history - Edna Bay 
This lecture and discussion was based on the founding of Hall In the 
thirteenth century by Sundlata^ a Handing epic hero^ and focused on the 
growth and accomplishments of this Handing empire. Each participant re- 
ceived a handout of questJ.ons on Sundlata for use In the classroom. 
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-Handing history^ seventeenth through the nineteenth centuries - Bay» COrby 
This Included a discussion of trade^ political and military conflicts^ the 
development of Islam^ African ^'domestic slavery^*^ the slave trade^ and 
Hew Wdrld slavery* Alex Haley^s Boots^ \diose hero Kunta Klnte was a Handing 
jnan» was used to develop ties between African and Afro*Ainerlcan history* 

Afternoon session: 1:30"4:30 

-'Handing history In this century " Corby* Dlaby 
This started with a lecture and discussion of Handing life and experience 
under French colonial rule as found In Camara Laye's The Dark Child * 
Ibrahlma Dlaby* a Handing man* discussed present-^day fandl'y life and his 
experiences growing up In Ivory Cdast* A handout of questions on The Dark 
C^li^ was distributed to each participant to give him/her a guide for 
classroom use* 
"Chl-Mara - Bay 

This was a slide/lecture on the significance of the chl-*wara masks of vhe 
Bambara* a Handing group In Hall* Dr* Say demonstrated the relationship 
between the art of the masks and the afjrlcultural cycle among the Bambara* 

Discussion and evaluation of Handing unit ' Bay* Corby* Dlaby 

This last period was spent In discussing the applicability of the previous 
sessions for use In the classroom Including adaptations for different grade 
and subject areas* comparison of the cultural approach as used here with 
the general overview approach to the continent* and suggestions about other 
people of the continent for which the cultural approach would be feasible* 

* 
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QUARTERLY NEWSLETTER OF THE OUTREACH SERVICES OF 
THE AFRICAN, ASIAN, LATIN AMERICAN, AM) RUSSIAN 
STUDIES CENTERS, UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS AT URBANA 
OIAMPAIGN, 1208 W, CALIFORKU, URBANA, IL 61801 

Issue No* 3 



May, 1978 



Planning institutes and inservice, programs £or next year? Our Outreach 
coordinators would like to jointly sponsor a workshop with your school 
district* The program would be cooperatively planned and the workshop 
would be provided at no cost to the teachers or to your school district* 
Vour school would provide the publicity, facilities and transportation* 
We would hope that this joinr effort would benefit all involved* Contact 
Susan Flynn, Center for Latin American and Caribbean Studies, if you are 
interested* 



EXHIBIT ; PERU*S QOUEK TREASURES at the Field Museum of Natural History, 
Chicago, through May 21* A series o£ lectures and documentary films on 
ancient and modern Peruvian culture and history will be presented in conjunction 
with the exhibition of pre-Columbian gold work* The film, *'Lords of the 
Labyrinth" is shown at 1X:00 am on Saturdays; the films "Discovering the Moche" 
and "Potato Planters'* are shown at 11:00 am and 2;00 pm op Fridays and Sundays* 



SAVE VOUR SEED PACKETS AND SEED CATALOGUES.' When you plant your garden this 

year you can use the pictures of fruits and vegetables for a variety o£ activities* 

For example, a game o£ Concentration can be played with a set of cards which 

includes tvo pictures for each word* Two sets o£ these cards will allow you to 

play ''A Pescar*' or "Go Fish'** Or make a board game; cut 2 pieces of mounting 

board 10" x 15" and divide each board into 20 spaces* Paste pictures of fruits 

or examples of products £rom a certain country in the spaces and theu laminate 

the boards* Divide the class into 2 teams, giving each team a board* The first 

player rolls 2 dice, moves that many spaces up the le£t hand side, and must identify 

the picture he lands on* I£ dona correctly, he can put a disc in that space* 

If ht doesn^t, he cannot* The team to earn the most discs when the game stops wins* 
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030 DE DXOS 



A handcrafted folk art> the "ojo de dios" is the Spanish translation of the 
Huichol Indian world '^sikuli*' or '^eye of god*" It is the synibol of the power to 
see and understand unknown things^ bringing wishes for good healthy fortune and 
long life* The o j o s ace messages of the warcith and hospitality of the South"'' 
west and per^setual prayers that ask that the eye of the god petitioned rest on 
the maker or his property* 

Since prehistoric tir^ man has reached out to entities Seeking blessings* The 
god*s eye haS been traced from advanced Egyptian civilizations to the primitive 
cave-dwellers of America* and has bet^n found along with cave drawings and stone 
carvings* Many Indians of modern times have incorporated god*s eyes into their 
religious ceremonies » believing that the ancient gods still have povcrs* Although 
Christianity was introduced to the pueblos by Spanish friars in the 16th century » 
many homes have both a crucifix and an ojo de dios displayed^ with some ojos being 
made with the center wrapped to form a cross* 

There arc many ways in which the ojo de dios is usod* Parents of Tittle children 
believe that small o jos worn in their hair will ward off spells and evil spirits* 
Braves of the Pima tribe of southern Arizona and the Laguna tribe of West Central 
New Mexico wear them as part of their iiairdressing* Crops will certainly be tiore 
plentiful if the rain god is pleased with the eye made for him and placed in the 
fields, and ponies will surely run faster with the blessings of the gods* 

Colors have special Tneaning when Bade in to an ojo de dios , since certain gods 
have colors they favox* Shades of blue and turquoise are the choice of the rain 
god, green pleases the 'god of fertility, while yellow is for the sun god+ 

Throughout, the god*s eye design has remained basically the same* Only with 
modem times are variations now developing* It is usually composed of two 
crossed sticks wrapped with colorful yarns from the center outward in concentric 
rows to form a diamond pattern* This is done by going from am to arm and around 
each in tum* The center can be made of black to form a pupil for the eye of the 
brightest color used to call attention to the center, or sometimes an open Space 
is left in the center **to see through*** ^fany times the center is shaped like a 
cross, cothbining Christianity with this ancient religious symbol** 

G6d*s eyes found in Egyptian tombs were similar to those made today* The centers 
were made of gold, yellow or orange in the belief that these colors were pleasing 
to Amen fia, the Egyptian god of gods* Believed to be the oldest fetish of its 
kind in the Ifestern Hemisphere, ojos de dios have been found in graves along the 
Ancon Valley in Peru believed to date back to pre-Columbian times* In some graves 
found in northwestern Arizona the dates are placed as far back as 1150 to 1300 AD* 
The god*s eyes found in graves are thought to have been buried in the belief rUat 
they would guide the dead on their journey into another life* 

A wttalth of information about the ojo de dios comes from the Huichol Indians of 
northwestern Mexico* Much of their everyday living is still based on belief in che 
power of the god*s eye* Although the oj<) Symbol goes back to the pre-Christian 
era of the ^Huichol Indians, it Is now used as part of the design for their Christian 
cross* To 'thei^ it is a symbol to protect, bless the home, and keep th« evil spirits 
away* The villagers do not make their ovm, as many Pueblo Indians do, but consult 
a shaman, who is not a priest but rather a village member ^'ho has special training 
in the ^meaning of colors and the singing of Songs to please the gods* He makes the 
eyes in a special ceremony for many occasions and after the birth of a child the 
father has a shaman make an eye for him on long sticks. The center is wrapped 
for a short distance (about 10 inches) leaving the four ends of the sticks bare* 
Each year on the child*s birthday a small eye is made on it to win protection for 



the child uQtil he is five years old^ 

A tuft of cottoirlikc substance from the squash hlossom was sometijaes 
attached to the end of the ojo to bring extra significance to the blessing* 
This has re^^alted in modem times to the attachment of a tassel of yarn on some 
of the finished products* So> ve see that ojos de dios are not just sticks 
and yarn> but have a history and meaning and even today are bright, cheerful 
wishes of good vill* 



Materials needed : two sticks, one slightly longer than the other 

colored yarn 

Tie the short (A-C) stick tc the long (B-D) 
stick forming a cross* Use square lashing* 

Tie one end of the colored yam at the center 
of the crossed sticks* 



Hold the stijck in the left hand and with the 
right hand wind the yarn over B making a turn 
over the stick, go on to C, D, and A, each time 
making a turn over the stick* Whenever A is 
reached, turn the whole frame over and wrap 
yar:i again over B, C, and D front the opposite 
side* In this way the design will be the same 
on both sides* Continue winding until the "eye" 
is the right size and you want to change colors* 

Add the second, third, fourth or more colors in the 
same way, tying the end with a knot on A* If you 
wish, urap the uncovered portion of <Hach stick 
with yarn and tic at the end* 

Pat a tassle on points A, B, C, and D, rAose 
to the end of che stick* 

loped by Irer': Fernandez for Region XIII Education 
ice Center 

ALTIPLAMO: A Simulation Game 

Altiplano has been field-tested with teachers who hsve found it to be an effective 
means of teaching Bolivian culture to their students* The game can be played with 
6 players, one representing the "elite", two representing the ''mestizo" and three 
representing the Indian population* The game is placed on a board with squares iK** 
represent the national products of Bolivia* Each player takes a tt/rn with a spirant r 
to determine how mar^ spaces he or she will advance* If a player lands in a spaco 
the same color as his playing piece, he must draw a card and follow the instructions- 
All information contained on the cards is culturally accurate for Bolivian society* 
The object of the game is to be the first player around the board* The game is 
structured so that the *'elite" usually get around the board first and the "indian" 
is left struggling behind* After the ganie is completed, a series of questions can 
be developed as to why the action of the game progresses a$ it does, or a role-playing 
activity can be developed- The game is bilingual and can be used easily in junior 




or senior high classes of social studies or Spanish, as veil as in community 
college classes* Altiplano is available for purchase (n*oO) or loan froni the 
Latia Anicrict'n Studies Association Secretariat c/o Center fov Latin American 
Studies, 1208 West California, Urbana, IL 6I80I* 
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iJQTE OF INTEREST FOR BILINGUAL TKACHERS 

Hie New England Telephono Company i:* offering a newly developed media program 
called "Telezonia*^' This prograia is offered free of charge, and is a m Iti-nedia 
teaching aid on comnunication for grades kindergarten through six in botli English 
and Spanish* For further information about this program, please contact Ms* 
Charlotte Fleming, School Consultant for Telephone Corjmunication, at (617)743-2311* 

Taken from Vol* 1, Ho* 2 Hevsletter of the National 
Network for Bilin^ual^Biccltural Education , Boston 
University Resource and Training Center* 
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SOME MATERIALS FOR El/EMEHTARY AKD SECONDARY LEVEL : 

~ THE LATIN Ai^RICAt? STUDIES ASSOCIATION (LASA) is an incorporated, non-ptofit 
organization that fosters the interests, both education and professional, of pei- 
sons concerned with the study o£ Latin America and that proinotes education througli 
more effective teaching, training and research* The LASA Secretariat will be 
located at the University of Illinois, Urbana, IL as of July, 1978* Information 
on LASA membership and the following publications can be obtained from the LASA 
Secretariat, c/o Center for Latin Aitierican Studies, 12C8 Uest California, Urbana, IL* 

^Planning Cross^Cultural Lessons? Specifications fot the Design of 33 Learning 
Activities (J*D* Cagteel and M* tfilliford ) §3* JO 

* -It^3 the Image that Counts; Cartoon Masters for Latin American Study (edited by 
M* Williford) §l*oO 

- -Teaching Latin Ameticau Studies; Presentations ^^ade at the national Seminar on 
the Teaching of Latin Aroetican Studies (Casteel and Williford, eds*) §3*00 

-Odds and Ends; Instructional Materials for Teaching Latin American Studies 
(Casteel and Williford, eds*) §1*00 

" CRU7ADA SPANISH ?OBLICATIO??S has big (iV' x 2l") colorful posters, finely 
printed, depicting Spanish holidays, grammatical pointers, chistes , motivational 
items^ etc*, all lively illustrated for young peopIe^s understand* Write CSP, 
PO Box 650909, Miami, FL 3316S* 

— LEARNING TO THINK AND CHOOSE , by J- 1>* Casteel- Elementary students learn to 
examine a problem situation, analyze options, and choose a logical courte of action. 
Thirty problem situations, each classroocri'^tested and accompanied by a reproducible, 
valuing wrksheet* §8*95 paper, §11*95 cloth* Available from Goodyear Publishing 
Co*, 15115 Sunset Blvd-, Pacific Palisa^ies, CA 90272* 

— tB£ REAL WORLD , authentic tadio and television cornmercials from Spain^ Latin 
America and USA, taped in cassettes, is a net^* program available* For informatiou 
write to The Real World Cassetce Programs, PO Box 94, Needham Heights, KA 02194* 



In China the pieces for tnis 3afn8-pui:2le*WGre sofiset1rr.es irade of ivory, hand 
carved end inlaid with gold And jade. It was played by royalty as well as by 
the peasants. The only rule for playi. r is that all sevei pieces cr tans must 
be used. Various gecnecic shapes can be maoe v/itfi the tans end hundreds of 
silhouettes can be fonred* 
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Tt is challenging to search for more then one way to fonn a given tangram, 
Here are some tanqram paradoxes. Although the second figure in each pair 
seenjs to be exactfy the same as its n'*ate except for a missing portion *• 
^ach is made viith seven tans- 







Solving a variety of problems in combinational geometry that are posed by 
the seven tans is also sticiulating. For example, only thirteen convex tan- 
grains ere possible* Can you find then? {convex tangrams are polygons with 
all corner angles less than 18G^)* 




immi VIA5 mrvB^ to emable 

VjjAhti m TEACHERS TO LEARN ABOUT JAPANESE 
LTU^E THROUGH PARTICIPATION IN GAMESj FOODS^ 

r. Phij STORIES. LEARriir>}G With &jJow,r>n- 

LJDES ElGIir MAP TRATiSPARENCIES WITH WORK" 
las^ im\ME EXERCISES J AMI WRKCARDS TrlAT 
■^^^] m-i TO USE A SOROBAN (A3ACUS)y PLUS MANY 

::i ms to ir^voLVE elemeiVta^jy studei^s with 
iiiGS Japanese. 

■3ERI?€i\TAL EDITIONS ARE AVAILABLE FOR THE 
&T OF PRirmNG, 

■*D$3.G0 TO: William fiAcDoNAU) 

Csr/TER FOR AsIA^J Studies 
1208 W. California 
LiR3ANA> Illinois 61S01 
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East Asian Courses for the Suimer at the University of minois 

June 12-Ausust 5 



'•-■'vse 301 - Ijite/.sive Chinese IG hours or 2 units 

An introduction to Mandarin with special emphasis on speaf;inf' End 
comprehension of everyday situations, 
■if^ese 207 - Chinese Literature in Translation 3 hours 

A survey of Chinese literature and its cultural and h;storicaT 
background from earliest times to the 10th century. 

:T: Studies 293K Monarchy Mandarin and Mac: Chinese Rureaucracy from fari^v' 

Times Through the Cultural Revolution 3 noyrs 
An examination of the Chinese civil service syfter - tr-acing its c.-' 
evolution and dynamics from the itripe^^ial age to tiis ^.?.C. 

ft.vn^se 302 - Intensive Japanese 11, 10 hour^ or 2 units 

Second year course in Japanese "angysue ^rlCltJ^i■!r^^l 6r-s' for -.pcf-: 
advanced conversetior.cl flueitcy f>'tz ^~ienx^.on to ''-raai'^ cruj fo,*-i"! 
grannar. 

v.0'-£ in-ormatiori contact: Z&r,zii>' for -'vsisf. Studies. )iZh Y:. Cell foi-n-?.. 'Mbct'! 

CtSOl 
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Ch^a*shao-pao 

Steamed buns wich roast pt;rk filling (Chinese) 



To ouike 2 dozon buns 




2 large tubes biscuit dough (round) 
Filling: 

1 lb. roase pork, finely chopped 
1 ^callion^ finely chopped 

1 clove garlic^ finely chopped 

2 T oys ter sauce 

2 T corn starch nixed in 1 cup water 
1 T vegetable oil 

To make fillf .ng: 

Heat wok or 10-^inch skillet over high heat. Add 1 T vegetable oil and hent. 
Add the scallion and garlic aii^ stir fry briefly* Add pork and scir fry until 
the meat is coated with the oil. Add 2 T oyster sauce and stir fry for 1 
minute* Hix the cornstarch-wacer miKture to recoobine, add one j-half of the 
mi:cture to the pan and cook until th« taixtiire thickens. You should have 
a snmll atnoanc of sauce. If the pork mixture is dry, add more of the corn- 
starch and water mixture, cooking after each addition, until you do have 
Sauce 4 Remove pork mixture from pan and let cool. 



To Titake buns : 

Separate the biscuit dough into individual biscuits. Roll, each biscuit into 
a 4" circle, turning tht* biscait 1/A tarn after each roll to help keep the 
circular fhape. 

Place 2 tableispoons of rilling in the center of each round, With your fingcru^ 
gather the sides -of the dough up around the filling in loose folds meeting at 
the top* The tvi.<;C the top of the diUgh firmly closed. 

Place the buns, twisted side down, on 2^inch squares of Wax paper. Arrange 
them, 1 inch apart, on ^ cocking rack, aiid place in the steamer. Bring the 
water in the steamer tc a boil, cover the pan tightly and steam for 10 tniiiuCes. 
Transfer the buns to a platter. Ir you ar^ doing two batches, return the 
first batch of bv.ns to the steamer after th^ second batch is done, piling thoT: 
on the buns still on the rack. Reheat together for 3 to 4 minutes. 

How to Kake a Steamer : 

If you do not have' a steamer it's iiasy l.o improvise. In a large pot 
or roasting pan with a cover, put water and two small, 
heat-proof dishes or two small cans* Set a cake r*ick 
on top of the dishes or cans. If a caka rack is un- 
available use 3 heat-proof dish leavirij enough space 
.around the edge or the plate :o ail":*' Ihe steam to rise 
anc3 circulate £re*sly. 

Another alternative is to ii.-^:' a vegetable yi*amer. 
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PROGRAM IN EAST AND SOUTHEAST ASIAN 
LANGUAGES AND tlTSRATURE 



Otoko no Hi"Boy*s Day 

Large cloth fish are flying in the breeze over a:any 
Iioines In Japan at this time of the ysar. May 5th 
is Bov*s Day and these fish are f^ovfn above honies 
where there are boys In the family, Koi nobori 
look like huge colorful carp and are flown for 
several days or weeks as part of the celebration. 

A small display Is often set up in the home with 

a replica of the saniurai warrior's helmet and armor v^'hich was used many 
years ago. The helmet is called kabirto, 

Most origami books show how to make the koi nobori and the kabuto- 
Often children In Japan make the helmet out of paper and while 
wearing it pretend to fight with swords. Newspaper 
cut in a square 23" x 23" will make a helmet to fit 
most eletnentary school children. 

The iris is used in flower arrangements in the home 
during the Boy's Day celebration. When the boys take 
their baths on that day they put iris leaves In the bath 
wacer to ward off evil spirits and diseases for the coming year. The sound of shobu> 
which Is the Japanese word for ir1s> sounds like the same word, shobu> which means 
strong v/arrior, A special kind of rice cake, kashiwawochi , is eaten on Boy*s Day, 




J-olk Art in China - Field Museum of Natural History, April 6 - July 5 

This exhibit demonstrates the genius and creativity of the peasants in traditional 
China, All works were done by hand with simple tools and Inexpensive materials - 
bdfdboo, cotton, oaper, leather, wood, straw, clay and stone. The results are 
beautifully designed^ functional objects that American craftsmen and artists can 
le^rn froii and all can enjoy. 

Modern Japanese Prints - 807 North State Street, Monticello, II. April - May 

t/oodcuts and etchings by Akiyama, Sensho and Shinoda will be featured as well as new 
works by Funasaka* Tajuma and Maki* All prints are for sale. 
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AFRICAK STUDIES pI^QGRAJf 
Ualverslty of IlUno'^'s* 

1208 West Callforaia Urbana, Illinois 61801 

Under the Office of Education-funded outr/>ach project, the African Studies 
Program continues to give free support services to teachers. These include 
workshops, classroom visits, and the preparation of curriculum and audlo^- 
visual materials. During the months of February and March a two-week mini- 
workshop on African games was held at Prairie School In Urbana while classroom 
visits were made to various schools in Danville* Royal. Kontlcello, Champaign, 
and Urbana. 

Edna 6ay> Rich Corby, and ffbye Cham visited Arkansas in mid*Harch* The 
purpose of the trip was to recruit applicants for our National Endowment for 
the Humanities-sponsored African Curriculum Workshop and to give two workshops 
on teaching about Africa in the public school classroom. Twenty-six teachers 
from Arkansas and four from Missouri have now been admitted to the summer 
workshop. We were Indeed sorry that we could not offer places to all of the 
qualified candidates but our enrollment is limited to thirty. 

An all-day meeting for participants in the June 1977 SEH-sponsored African 
Curriculum Workshop wa^ held at Hickman High School, Columbia, Missouri, on 
April 8. The events of che day focused on group sessions in which the partici- 
pants described the teaching of the units on Africa they developed last summer 
nnd discussed changes to be made for next year. The final session centered 
around general problems associated with the promotion of African studies in 
the public schools* After the day's work^ the group adjourned to a local 
restaurant for a reunion dinner which continued far into the evening as every- 
one shared workshop photos and reminisced about their experiences together. 

The following additions; zo our curriculum materials are now available. 
Handouts; 

"African co:incries. Capitals, tjeads of State, and Official 
Languages" 

"African Kames: The Case of the Akan of Ghana*' 
•^The Kola Nut in Traditional Igho Society of Nigeria'' 
"Music in Traditional African Societies" 
"Tesching about Africa in Cloh^l Perspective" 
"Understandi::^ African rolklore" 

Slide sets: 

"The Oil PalD Tree" 

"South Africa and U*S* Global Corporations" 
"Urban Africa'^ 




THE MANDIKG K 
Devised by Hichard A. C 

Personal names in Africa are much more nhan labels to Identify an Individual* 
As vitally important indlcatcrs of social beliefs and practices* personal names 
are given with care to indicate the special nature of ^tn iadividual* They may 
refer to the day of a person*s birth, to special events associated vlth the 
blrtbt to a person*s position within the family, or to religious beliefs* The 
sas^a of "Roots" clearly demonstrated to Americans the special Importance of 
personal names and naming ceremonies in the area of the Gambia in, West Africa* 

But family or lineage names In Africa are of eqtial or greater significance 
than personal names* The lineage or last name places an Individual within the 
larger framework of his family group > and provides to farolly members a common 
bond representing the ^^roup*s historical experience within society* This Handing 
name game is built upon lineage or clan names and should help students under- 
stand the special historic and social relationships traditionally associated 
with clan names in the ^fanding-speaklng areas of West Africa* 

Handing is an umbrella term used to describe a number of West African 
echnlc groups \Aio share a common culture* hl^tory^ and related languages* Ifum* 
bering over 8 Billion people > the standing include peoples such as the Mandingo 
(Mandinka or Malinke) Bambara and Dvula^ to name only the best knovn* They inhabit 
an area of West Africa riore than 1200 miles wide that Includes parts of the modem 
nations of Malit tiberia. Sierra Leone, Senegal, The Gambia, Ivory Coast. Guinea 
!)issau, Upper Volta, Ghana^ and Guinea* 

Traditionally among the Msnding peoples certain large family groups, or clans* 
were Associated with spaclal occupations* Young men of these clans would typically 
learn the family trade as apprentices to relatives* For some, such as blacksmiths, 
if?nther-workers, and praise^fitingers* clan members would marry only members of other 
clans having the same occupation* 

This name game uses se^en representative Handing names* To play it, assign 
clan name to ench student* Explain th'^ occupations associated with persons bearing 
er^ch of the seven names* Then give eacti stndent a slip of paper with a problem to 
ho solved by someone from one of the Handing occupation groups* The student must 
<;ecide which Mending clan would be most able to help, find a classmate who is a 
nt?.mber of that Manding clan, and ask that classmate to sign his/her American first 
n^nie and Handing last name to the problem slip* 

NAME P ROBLEMS 

1* Your last rice crop failed* Find someone who can help explain why* 
2* You need a new hoe for weeding* Find someone who will make you one* 



^ror information and teacKing Ideas on African personal navies see the handouts: 

"African Namesi The Case of the Akan of Ghan^J,*' "African Names: The Case of Igbo 
(ibo) of *^lgerla>" "^Najcing Cereiaony of the Koranko Peoi)le of Northern Sierra Leone" 
tmd "KePources for African Kames/' 
hll available through ths African Studies Program* 
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3* You live in Senegal and want to purchase sone kola nuts that are grown 
iu the Ivory Coast* Find' some^ine to help you* 

4* Your sou is five years old and you'want hiir* to learn the Quran* Find a 
teacher for him* 

5* You are disputing some farm lane with a neighbor* ?ind someone to help 
you settle the dispute* 

6* You have a five-^day-old daughter and are planning a naming ceremony for her. 
Find someone to come and sing the praises of your family. 

7* You are provisioning your stores for the long dry season. Find somone who 
will sell you some grain* 

The following briefly describes the occupations traditionally associated with 
the seven Handing names. Remember that these are not the only names found among 
the Manding* There are other blacksmiths and praise^singer names^ for example* 
However, each of the seven names provided here is a well-known Handing name — yonr 
students will have literally hundreds of thousands of African '^brothers" and "sisc^rs" 
with the same name* Remeittber, too, that these days the occupation lines among the 
Mandrlng have grown increasingly fluid* In present-day Mali, for example, you might 
find members of any of these clans working as teachers, doctors, or other Western 
professionals* Similarly, members of any of these families might farm for a living, 
since agriculture is the predominant economic activity* But tradition is important 
too, and if you have the good fortune to meet a Mending person with one of these names* 
he or she will likely tell you that most members of tlie clan practice the traditional 
occupation* 

KEITA 

The name Keita (pro*Kay*t^) is af^sociated with rulers in Mending areas* The 
founder of the empire of Mali, Sundiata (pro-Sun-ja-ta) , was a Keita who traced his 
noble ancestry back to Silal, a close associate of the prophet Mohammed* Sundiata 
established a Keita dynasty that rulei over ancien Mali approximately 300 years 
and included the famed Mansa Musa* a fourteenth-century monarch whose fabled 
pilgrimage to Mecca was discussed in medieval Europe. In modern times, too, Keitas 
were often associated with government. The first president of the republic of Mali, 
for example, was Madibo Keita* Members of the Keita clan were often traditional 
rulers « governors, town heads or provincial rulers in areas of Manding-speaking 
population* Beside being responaible for general administration, for the collection 
of taxes and the enforcement o£ laws, such rulers often acted as judges. Thus Keits 
is an appropriate answer for problem 3, 

KAMARA 

Kamaras are a blacksmith clan* Because of their skill in making hoes# a life- 
giving irstrument in an agricultural society, and swords, an instrument of war and 
death, Kamaras were often considered to have special powers* In some areas they 
carved sacred wooden figures or masks used in the honoring of ancestors* At times, 
they would be called upon to help solve disputes* In addition to working iron, 
Kamaras were jewelers, specialists who fashioned gold and silver into magnificent 
jewelry worn proudly by women throughout sudanic West Aftica* Kamara is the only 
appropriate response to problem 2 and is an acceptable answer for problem 5. 

KOUYATE 

^ Kouyate C?ro*Acu-ya-'tay) is the clan name of many famed ?raise*singers in Handing 
society* Sometimes cilled griots (pro* gree-oh) ihese bards were known for a variety 
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of literary skills* Musicians who m (a stringed instrument) or 

balafon (relative of a xylophone), clj^^l^Ti)||^uW sing poetic praises in honor or 
fanillles and Individuals on Important 'occasions* Some grlots were court historians 
tflho preserved and recited the traditions of ancient times"* Others acted as advisors 
to rulers, tutors to young noblemen, and even ambassadors between Vest African 
kingdonis* ■ Kouyate Is the only appropriate response to problem 6* 

SAKU 

Sanu Is a name typical of Mandlng trading clans who became well known as long- 
distance traders In the period before the colonial conquest of West Africa. Small 
neighborhoods of traders were located In towns as far east as the present Ghana- 
Togo border and as far west as Dakar in Senegal* The major products traded varied 
over the years but Included kola nuts,^ cloth, ivory, slaves, hides, and gold* Sanu 
is the answer to problem 3* 

TURAY (TOURE) 

Turays are often known as morimen or diviners. As a specialist in divining 
the causes of events, a moriiaan would be asked to explain the reasons for something 
v*h2n its cause was not readily apparent* A Turay might be consulted, for example, 
to explain a sudden death or to create a charm to assist a student in taking a 
difficult exam* Morimen were also known as healers* They combined a knowledge 
of herbal medicines with magical charms to protect their clients* 

The Turays are famous, too, as a clan that produced two Important West 
African historical figures* Samorl Toure was a nineteenth-century empire builder 
v*ho stoutly defended the state he created aginst European invasions^ but eventually 
suocomhed to pressures froiii the French^ Sekou Toure has ruled the republic of Guinea 
since Independence in 1958* Turay Is an acceptable response to problem 1* 

JABI 

Jabl is a typical farming clan among the Handing* Traditionally the main 
economic activity a»uong Mandlng peoples vas agriculture, and families Involved 
in other occupations eight also till the soil. Because most Mandlng groups lived 
in savannah grassland areas, their staple crops included millet, sorghum, rice, 
'Taize (com), and groundnuts (peanuts)* Jabl is the best answer for problem 7 
::nd a possible response for problem 1. 

The Handing name game may be used as it is here described to give students 
. short experience in the Workings of an African community* You may go further with 
it, however* A teacher could divide a class into neighborhoods based on the clan 
associations and role play community interactions* Students will enjoy reading 
literature which Incorporates many of these Mandlng names. For further suggestions 
^rA ideas towards incorporating the game into a general study of the Manding, sec 
the handout "Developing a Unit on the Mandlng," available from the African Studies 
Program- 



"c*r inforiEation on che use and la^o^tsnce of Kola, see handout *The Kola Nut in 
"iracitional Igbo Society of Nigeria*" 
^-V3ilable from the African Studies Program. 
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Russian and East European Center 
1203 West California 
Urbana, IL 51801 
Tel. {217) 333-6022 



Dear Colleagues, 

First, let me apologize to colleagues in Missouri and Arkansas, 
Hot realizing that "Update" vas being distributed outside of the state, I 
neglected to mention that our Center is able to serve Illinois teachers only* 
I am sorry for the inconvenience that this caused some of you who wrota asking 
for material* 

To those of you who have used our materials and given us coiwnents 
on them, I would like to extend a special thanks. The best way for this to 
become a better program is for us to have input from you* Please 9lve me your 
suggestions* I need to know how to best serve you both in this newsletter 
and in the- acquisition of materials to be made available to you- In this 
issue of "Update" I have provided annotations of books, which I think should help 
you and your students to increase your understanding of the Soviet Union* I 
am sure that many of you can recommend other excellent books* Please do so* 

If any of you find yourselves in Champai9n-Urbana this summer, 
please contact me if you would like to see our materials or consult with our 
staff* I will be here from June 12 until August 4, and I would very much like 
to meet with you* 

My best wishes for a good summer* 

Sincerely yours, 
Elizabeth Talbot 



The USSR Today: Current Readinos from the So viet Press (Selections from "The 
Current Digest of the Soviet Press" from July 2, 1975 to June 29, 1977) 
Fourth edition compiled by Jan S* Adams, Michel W* Curran, and J* Patrick 
Lewis (American Association for the Advancement of Slavic Studies, 1977), 
li2 pp* S4*95 plus *50 for shipping and handling. 

This collection of articles from the Soviet press is divided into 
four areas: politics, foreign policy, society, and economics. Each area is 
further subdivided. For example, in the section on society v;e find articles 
on the following topics: women, marriage and the fainily; society, manners, 
morals and customs; medicine and public health; education; crime and antisocial 
behavior; conservation ar^d ecology; sports and leisure time activitiy; religion; 
and art and /nusfc* It seems to me that the opportunity for our students to 
learn how the Soviets view both their oii?n problems and ours is an invaluable 
experience, and it can lead to many provocative classroom discussions- I strongly 
recoHEnend this book for senior high schools students- Even junior high school 
students should find many articles of interest to then- Available from: AAASS, 
Room 254, 190 West 19th Ave- The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 43210 
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Hschi, Lfio* Thf USS R Today: Kacts and ln tej7>ret ations (**Scholasticus" 
Publishinp, 19787778rppr"opDro^^ 

This is a very handy book to have in your classroom. Divideo 
into 27 chapters, it can serve as a quick reference on a wide range of topics* 
Moreover, each chapter has a b-bliography- All of these bibliographical 
entries are in English and tnost should be available at your local library. 
On the whole, tne text seems good; its organization is excellent. Unfortunately, 
the book is flawed by a few $weepinq stater^ents. In the section on inter- 
national trade^ probacy the weakest section of the book, one reads about 
Cubans importance to the USSR: "Since the Soviet citizen consumes more than 
double the sugar of his American counterpart, the Cuban sugar crop is of (jreat 
helo in meeting this demand." In 1977 accordinq tu Hecht's own figures given 
elsewhere in the booic, the Soviet per capita consumption of sugar was 43 kg. 
The American per capita consumption of sugar in 1975 was 45 kg ancE surely it 
has not decreased sharply in Lhe last two years. Moreover, since the USSR is 
the world's largest sug^ir producer, it certainly ^oes not need to rely on Cuba 
^or sugar* In all fairness^ 1 should say that Hecht goes on to give better 
reasons for Cuba's importance to the USSR. Despite iny misgivings caused by 
^ few statements, 1 stiV; know of no better source of concise information on 
education, housing, living standards, etc. and I do think that the bibliographies 
v?in be very useful, -^wailable from "Scholasticus** Publishing, P.O. Box 2727, 
Springfield, VA 2?152 

Tne Soviet Union Since the Fa^l of Kh rushchev ed. by Archie Brown and Michael 
Kaser (The Free Press: Mew York. 1975), 29^ po* 

This bcok.is good for colleqe-bound students v/ho want to do more 
sophisticated, specialized reading. T! 3 ten chapters, each written by a 
specialist, are: Agriculture^ Tie Import of Western Technology^ Foreign 
and Defense I'Clicy, The Development of Dissent and Opposition, Religion, Soviet 
Russian Literatt;re and Literary Policy, The Econorny; A General Assessment, and 
Political Developmej^ts: Sof:ie Ccnclusicns and an Interpretation, The book also 
includes a useful '*Calendar of Political Events, October 1964 - April 1975 
gnd an index* This is not for the averaqe reader. 

^(C Dowell, Eart. Journey Acres? Rus sia: The So vie t Union Today (National 
Geographic Society: V-sshington, 0*C*, 1977)* 

The photography by Oe^n Conger is excellent and the text is 
informative about both t^'ie past and the present. Students of all ages 
should enjoy this book* Chapters ars: 1. Introduction: The Epic Land, 
2. YA^Vf Moscow, and Lenirigrad, 3* The Russian Character, 4. Heartland; 
The Russian Federation, 5. The Ves-err: ^'eriphery, 6. Shores of the Baltic, 
/* Beyond the Ca^jcus, S. The Central Asian Republics, S. Tne Trans-Siberian 
Frontier, and 10. Sibe' is: The incless ncruon. The book focuses on the 
.achievements cf the So.'iet c-eople and :*-»e*;»^ oric'e 1n t*^?ose $chievements. 
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Max, Afred. The Siberian Challenge ( Pr^nttce Hall; ^^ew Jersev, 1977), 136 pp. 

This stimulating bcokSji^*! is written in a lucfd 

style, which will make it interp^lrTftj^^Mbnts aid teachers alike. Max 
<;escribes the areas of Siberia Wffith olWaWBnsited , uives \:S amole ouotss 
from the people who live and work there, conveys the significance of fne 
immense natural wealth in Siberia, and delineaT:es the problerns both technical 
and human which must be met to make Siberia Profitably j^ield its natural gas, 
oil, coal, diamonds, lumber, etc. In the last chapters he deals with key 
Questions: Should the West supply the technolcay needed by the Soviet Union? 
Hill the supply of this technology make the Soviet Union part of an inter- 
dependent world and thus make the propects of peace brighter? Of additional 
interest to me were some of the statistics on hov/ much Oapan is committed to 
the Soviet Union* How many of us realize the degree to which Japan ships its 
industrial products on the Trans-Siberian railroad? It is 30St cheaper than 
the use of its own merchant marine* The section on border disapreements 
between China and the USSR is also very interesting* Max Quotes both the 
Russian and Chinese versions of their hostility. 



Kaiser, flobert 6. Russia: The People and the Power {New York: Atheneum, 
1976), 499pp. 

Schecter, Leona. An American Family in Moscow (Boston: Little Brown, 1975), 410 pp* 
Smith, Hedrick* The Russians (NevJ York: l)uadranq1e/ The New York Times Book Co., 
1976), 527 pp* Available in paperback as well* 

All three of these books provide insiqhts into Rtfssian life gained 
by their authors* experience of livino in the Soviet Union with their families 
for periods of two to three years. An American Faniily in Moscow is written 
by the wife of an American correspondent and thefr five children, all who attended 
Russian schools* Althouqh this bock has a more limited scope than the other two, 
it should be especially appealing to students because they are able to see 
Moscow through the eyes of their peers. Smith and Kaiser are journalists who 
traveled extensively and explored many facets of the Soviet Union which are 
outside of the usual newsbeat* Both achieved exceptional understandings of 
the inner workings of the Soviet Union* Their acquaintances included diverse 
groups of people and it is the numerous ouotes from these people combined with 
perceptive speculations on the parts of Smith and Kaiser that make these books 
not only interesting but fascinating. Smith's is Tif^y favorite but both are 
highly reconimended* 

Medvedev, Zhores A. (Trans, by Hilary Sternberq). Ten Years After Ivan Denisovich 
{Alfred A Knopf: New Vork, 1973), 202up* 

This is a fascinating look at SoUhenitsyn*5 career while he was st;il 
in the Soviet Union. Anyone interested in the political control cf literature 
will find this book useful. It also exposes the use and misuse in the West of 
pirated editions of Russian works before the USSR sicned the international 
copyright agreement. 




riti tional Newslet^ter for*t'gacWs^ of*^]^'^^ Russian and East European 

Studies ^ 5 issues ciurtrKtl'Ehe^^emtCi year for 53.00 

Recent issues have incliicied "The New Soviet Constitution" by 
kobert Sharlet {reprinted fror Pro b1e:ns cf Co!r.:iiunisTTi }, evaluations of hioh 
school text books on the Soviet'TTnTon by Jane^: Vaillant^ reviews of aud^Io- 
visual materials by Edith Clarke, and translations of recent articles from 
the Soviet press as well am many Uen^s of irtte^'-est to t;eachers. A free sample 
copy v/ill be sent to these who request it. Write to: 

Robert R. Carlson, eo. 

National Newsletter 

The University of Michican 

210 lane Hall 

Ann Arbor, Hi 48109 

Watson, Jane Warner. A Parade of Soviet Holidays fl974), Ths Soviet Union : 

land of Many Peoples (1975), and The Vo1na: Rusf^ia's River of Five Seas (3972). 
Published by Garrard PubHshinq Co* Chan-paian. II. 

These are fine boofcs for elementary and middle school level* A 
Parade of Soviet Holidays introduces the children to traditional religious 
holidays, nev/ Soviet holidays, and regional days of celebration. The latter 
are especially intsrestinn because they provide information on the lives of 
non-Slavic peoples in the\*SSR. The Soviet Union: land of Man_y Peoples 
seems to be mistitled; it is non primarily concerned with the various nationalities, 
but it does give a very good survey of Russian and Soviet history. In The 
Volga: Russia's River of Five Seas the reader is given a feeling for the 
brutalfty of the period that the Slavs lived under the rule of the Tatars, 
the hardships of the Volga boatmen of a later period, and the human sacrifices 
involved in building the canals to link the Volga v/ith the five seas. 



I have not had the time to previei'; more of the prograns in the 
videocassette series ^'Soviet Society'* by Professor Herbert J* Ellison, However, 
we now have the study/viewer's guide, which sunimarizes the contents of each 
progra-K I will be glad to Send this guide to anyone who Is considerinq usinq 
the videocasette series or any part cf it next year. 

During the summer v/e v/ill be br^noing our lists of material up to 
date. If any of you would like these lists before the next academic year 
begins, please send n>e your honie address. 

* ***Tfr ***** *?:** ** **•>* *** *** **** ic-ki: * ** **** 

?EtTADt?i 

If you ^ind this newsletter jfie^^ji > Dleese shovy it to a colleaciue. 
Our centers will be olc'c! to add rseii' nau^es to the mr.iling list. Thanf: you. 
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Mich this issue of 'njpdate*' we make a new departure from our previous format. 
We have chosen here to look at housing as a comaon theme in other world areas. 
Each section tr^ts questions of housing from its own area perspective: in 
Africa and Latin Aaerlca we look at traditional house forms from rural areas» 
in Asia we consider urban housing in areas of high population density, and in 
the USSR we discuss governmental efforts to combat housing shortages. In fu-. 
ture issues we plan from time to time to treat other common themes» including 
things like family life» foods and food production, population, and energy. Do 
let us know what topics you would find helpful. It's only through your letters 
in response to our efforts that we can tell what you want and can use in your 
classroom. 



Trad i tional Housing in Africa 



Like many other countries of the world undergoing rapid industrialization and- 
urbanization, African nations are working to provide adequate housing for increas- 
ing numbers of migrants to their major cities. Mestem-style apartment blocks 
are risiwt QuicUy, though many newcomers still build temporary shelters of boxes, 
crates. Jmd other salvaged materials. Meanwhile, cement and corrugated metal are 
rapidly transforming the building of houses in sinaller towns and in tne country- 
side Yet even as African countries seem bent on an unquestioned adoption of 
Western building technology, many architects and planners are calling attention to 
traditional building techniques and expressing concern for the loss of a viable 
and suitable African technology. They point out, for example, that ii»dern thin- 
walled houses with broad expanses of glass require air conditioning which is both 
SpeSsive and wasteful of scarce fossil fuels. Traditional buildings, on the och- 
er hSndi; inay keep people both relatively cool in the heat of the day and warm at 




Dlght* HDreover^ trsditional house 
plans were developed over a long 
period of time to meet the living 
needa and desires of African fami* 
lies* An imposed Western bousing 
model may not be suited to African 
familiea' size^ aoclal ^nd work 
activities^ or even their religious 
beliefs* As one authority put it» 
"Today more and more architects are 
turning to vernacular architecture 
for inapiration* **becauae it ia rec* 
ognizec'i that these structures ob** 
viously satiafied their cotmunities* 
psychological needs far better than 
moat modem suburban settlements do*" 

We will here briefly look at African 
traditional housing aa it atill ex- 
istSi 'mainly in rural areas* Because 
of the tremendous size of the Afri-' 
can continent and the diversity of 
its peoples, we can't begin to in- 
clude all the solutions Africans 
have found to the universal problem 
of houaing* Thus we*ll be consider'^ 
ins here only the housing of farming 
peoplea* 




people oi mnJtkvm t3kam* Cloi^ 



Houaing anywhere is planned to meet peoples' needs for shelter, for privacy, and 
for space to carry out social and econootic activitiea, African families* fteneral 
houaing requirementa include a place for each member of the family to sleep, some- 
where to cook, places to atore food and keep animals at night, someplace to eat as 
well as meet and entertain visitors, places for bathing, and places to'vork at var-^ 
ious homecrafts — weaving, basketry, sewing, spinning. Because of the mildness of 
the climate in moat areas of Africa, people prefer to carry on many activities out 
of doors, either in an open courtyard or in the ahade of a verandah* Thus an en** 

closed building is needed mainly for sleeping 
and for shelter against the extremes of bad 
weather. In many places each adult member of 
a family will hav^ his/her own small house of 
one to two rooms. The houses of a single 
family may be grouped together with family 
storehouaes and open spaces. Often surrounded 
by a wall or fence to provide privacy, this 
pattern of settlement is called a compound, 
(Fig,l) Because land traditionally was plenti^ 
ful, compounds often cover large areas. They 
may include gardelis and dozens of buildings to 
house all the members of an extended family* 
In some areas the cosqiound form may take a rec^ 
tangular shape, with the separate buildings 
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Aionte iu>we* Koom opm on- 
to AJ/vtvuXfK cjOijJttya/ui^Adapti^d 

jUcfUxecta/te , p, 79. 



Please avoid the term '^ut** to refer to Afri- 
can housing* Its pejorative connotation rein-^ 
forces negative stereotypes about African cul- 
tures and their achievements* 



nd thej 



fdmlnfi a wall to outsiders and the Inside enclosing one or more courtyards, as 
InTh^case of the Asante of Ghana, (Fig. 2) In areas of coastal West Africa, 
impltJ^um-type houses are built with roofs Inclliied so that rain water can collect 
tn the central courtyard. 

Traditional African housing Is nade of materials n^st readily accessttle to bulld- 
og* ^r.A -^nT,o ffrasaea. paltt leaves, earth. Becaitse of the high clay content 
ll ZToi ^r^ "^^g -n, earth or ^d is a favored bulldi^ material Re- 
tof^ced with straw or dung and properly maintained, a ho»^e of mud can easily 

o^Sast tL lifetime of its builder. In fr'Tn'tL 
* 1 t.j t. In with mud or covered with woven mat walls. In the 

SS^S' :Sere «of i e s pStTTul, mud is the most conn«>n building material 
^Ti^ Sd brinks may be made; bricks are laid with a mud mortar and pla^-fcered 
tZ Af^ rid an^lZ or mud Ld potash plaster. Alternatively a builder may 
Uy coupes ^ mud; eSh course is 15 to 18 inches wide and high and is allowed 
to drHef ore th^ next level is built. A third technique uses wooden frames as a 
to dry Derore cue poured concrete 

mid to form the in Jbe same framework of branches covered with 

jLJch": tSh^in drS iZilL West Africa ^d plaster may cover a layer 
of timber to form a flat roof. 

. , , j„ Afyj^tt are of three kinds. A dome or beehive, shape comes 

Baalc house shapes in Africa are of thatched or 

XL L^''^ lidrSr^^ulS'wJr^^^^^^^^^ ^Stch'roofs a second lopor- 
^t1om! l;dtSSar bouses, probably the most common form, may have gabled, 
flat, pyramidal, or conical roofs. 

Vlrtuallv everywhere people are'coiicerhed that their houses be nicely ftolaheu and 
Virtually everywhere, peopie verandahs are pounded and polished until 

pleasant to view, ^n^^^" ^froncK^e^lth an enamel-like sheen. Because most 

''VluZt doorrthe outsiSe of IndlSiSal buildings or the outside of com- 
LuXa ir ro^ rd^c^JL^d Designs may be etched in the wet -11 f-ter. In 
pound walls is oiten ^ Muslim northern Nigeria, builders form 

the wet plaster Into raised designs that 
echo the patterns of Islamic embroidery 
and ieatherwork, (Fig. 3) In Lesotho, 
flowet7 mosaics are made iiroin colored peb- 
bles embedded In the wet plaster. Else- 
where, walls are whitewashed or painted 
with a variety of designs* In some places 
porcelain dlxmer plates or soup bowls are 
embedded Into walls for decorative effect 
and as symbols of status. Elaborately 
carved wooden doors. or entrance-ways are 
found In-areas of Cameroon and Nigeria, 
Tlie finest traditional houses of the Yor- 
uba people of Nigeria may have supporting 
posts carved into totem-pole-llke repre- 
sentations o£ animals and people. 

For further background, see the follow- 




F^. 3: UoZdzd pKut£;t dw^ni ^ftotouig 
O ^mcAl UlmU mm^, mAMiem m^^ 



Susan Itenyer, AfrlcaiL_Tradltlonal Architecture * Afrlcanapublishlng Co,, New York, 
1978 

Paul Oliver, editor. Shelter In Africa* Praeger Publishers, New York, 1971 
Margaret Trowell, African Design * Faber and Faber, London, I960 
Frank Wlllett, African Art. Praeger Paperbacks, New York, 1971 



Teaching Ideas 

1, Have students lock through books for photographs of African compounds* Find 
exan^les of the three house foms, of different building materials, ot various 
decorating techniques* What signs can they find of change (l*e* corrugated 
iaetal roofs, use of cement)? 

2* Ask your students to design a compound ylthln the four walls of their classroom* 
Have them block out spaces for various actlvltles**poundlng grain, cooking, re- 
ceiving visitors, weaving, etc*, set up pens for keeping domestic animals at 
night, arrange sleeping quarters for various fatnily members* Murals could be 
made to decorate the compound walls* 

3* Have students make models of African buildings* Construction Ideas may be 
found In; 

Hans Guggenheim, Dogon World; A Catalogue of Art and Myth for You to Complete 
* (availablo from Dr* Bans Guggenheim, The Uiinderman Foundation, 575 Madison Ave*, 
New York, NY 10020) 

Janet and Alex d^Amato, African Crafts for You to Make ^ Julian Messner, New York, 
1971 
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HOUSING: Japan's ^bsT tesiNG Need 



The housing shortage has been acute in Japan since World ar II when most of Japan's 
major cities. Including the capital, were 50 - 60% destroyed by AmeHcan bombing. 
This, coupled with the migration of rural population over the last twenty years 
(amounting to approximately one third of the country's total population) has created 
a problem of crisis proportion for the Japanese* 

A standard Japanese house is 3 LDK (3 bedrooms, living room and dtning-kitchen). 
One bedroom would measure six mats and the other four and one half mats (one mat 
measures 3'x6*)* It is difficult for a family of four to live comfortably in a 
3 LOK,so imagine the difficulties for a family of four living in only one six mat 
room in a wooden apartment building as more than 25% of the people of Tokyo do* 

The cramped quarters a family must share leads to stress amongst its members* 
There is no place for a student to study ,as it Is hard to concentrate with noise 
from the kitchen, TV and siblings* The house Is seldom used for socializing - 
instead the man usually' visits a bar after work - not only to socialize but also 
to be alone* These are but a few examples of the difficulties caused by lack of 
space* 

In a 1974 Tokyo bousing opinion survey, one out of four households felt that their 
housing had Improved during the last year, while one !n three said it had worsened* 
46% said that they needed more space* Housing lotteries or drawings are held 
allowing citizens to win the right to Public Housing Corporation apartments which 
rent for about $80*00 per month for a three room unit and a kitchen* The Increasing 
rise in the price of land has made It difficult for middle income families to build or 
rent houses within reasonable commuting distance of an urban area- 
According to Hidetoshi Kato^ the reason why few Japanese protest the appalling 
housing conditions Is that houses have become inaccessible for the Japanese - they 
have abandoned all hope of even trying to attain one* Electric appliances, auto- 
mobiles and clothing can be saved for or managed with a wage earner^s bonus - but 
houses are too costly to even become objects of purchase, It Is not that incomes 
are too low - It is rather that the cost of housing Is too high- 

Japan has idle land - enough space on which to build houses* If this land was used 
effectively, every Japanese family would be able to have a residence of 100 or 150 
sq* meters space* Why isn*t this land used? When an area U marked for development 
the price of t^e land skyrockets to a level beyond reach* The people who now^own 
that land don't want to sell it at a loss, but the price is so high that there aren't 
any buyers* So no one is selling and no one is buying. 

l^hat can be done? Mr* Kato suggests basic land reform as the only solution - espticlally 
in large cities and suburbs. 




^ Peace^ Health and Prosperity * "Japanese Wealthy Because Homeless"* Kato, Hidetoshi 
n September ,1978* p-57* 



Further Teacher References: Whitepaper on National Hfe J975. "Change of consumer's 
Behavior and Generation: p. 122. Economic Planning Agency* Japanese 
Government. Whitepaper on National Life . 1973. "The Life and Its 
Quality in/Japan" p. 82. Economic Planning Agency. Japanese 
Government. J apan: The Great Contemporary Issues . "In Tokyo. 
Housing Shortage Persists Amid Affluence:. Arno Press. N.V..1974. 

CLASSROOM ACFIVITIES 

The following activities have been taken from: Japanese Housing and Family Life . 
Oody Hyines^WSE, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 108 Lane Hall arid 
Katherine Pierson, University of Missouri - St. Louis. 

This unit is intended to provide junior and senior high school teachers with a 
guide for teaching about Japanese housing, family life and social relations. It 
employs a wide range of teaching strategies to accomodate varied teaching styles 
end classroom situations. These methods include experiential education such as 
simulations or role plays^ values clarification, as well as traditional cognitive 
approaches suitable for lecture and class discussion. Overall, a conscious attempt 
has been made to actively involve students in the process of learning about Japan 
through experiencing aspects of Japanese ways of life and interpersonal relations 
in contrast to American customs. 

Only phase 1,the comparison of Japanese and American housing and home life will be 
excerpted here. Phase 11 includes the identification of key principles in Japanese 
social relations and family structure. The complete unit plus housing slides can 
be purchased from Oody Hymes at the above address. 

Activity 1 

a. Make a chart listing the activities you do in your home and the room you do 
them in. 

Activities Room 



b. On 4**x6** index cards gather the following data: 

. list rooms in your house 

. number of people in your house 

. estimate the total living space in your house (sq. yards) 
. per capita residential space (total floor space divided by the number 
of family members) 

. percentage of floor space for each room based on the total floor space 

c. On a piece of graph paper illustrate the percentage of space for rooms in your 
house. 

d. Refer back to chart 1. Which activities take p3<ice in the largest spaces? 
Which rooms serve the most functions? Which ones the least? 

e. Initiate a discussion on the availability of energy, resources and land in the 
the world today. Ask the class to imagine what would happen if the U.S. had to live 
with few natural resources, an inadequate energy supply, and increased population. 

ICS 



Suggested questions such as^ "What if ^our neighborhood had four times as man^ 
people?" **What if the supply of steel and concrete renjained the same yet the popu- 
lation increased?'*' '*How woulJ we shelter all people?" "What if we could not find 
a safe energy alternative to fossil fuels?*' Encourage students to imagine how their 
own lives and living conditions might change* 

The following diagram compares the functions of space in the West and in Japan* It 
was take from: fjishihara* Klyoyuki* J apanese Houses: Patterns for Living , Japan 
Publications Trading Company, Inc, Tokyo^^ 1967* p. 108, " 



JAPANESE CONCEPT FUNCTION W£5rRRN CONCei>T 




Average housing in Tokyo fn 1968: 2.8 rooms per unit 

49.3 average floor space per unitj 2 
mats per person { 1 niat - 1.65 m or 7.26 m 
per person 

7939 yen ($22) average rent per unit of housing 
44 minutes average coimnuting time in the greater 
Tokyo/Yokohama area 

A ctivity Z 

a. Use masking tape to mark out on the floor of the classroom an area of 72 sq. yards 
(six yardsx twelve yards). This is approximately the living space for a Japanese 
farnily of four, Japan is already facing problems of land shortag^^ large popu- 
latioQ, scarce energy and resources. 

Divide the class into groups of four to six people- Each group should use graph 
paper to design the floor plan for living space for o family of four. Plan the 
furniture^ means of heating^ water supply, power> ventilation and building ma- 
terials given the scarcity of natural resources and energy facing the world today. 

c. Have the students think about the changes in family relationships and daily life 
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that might result fron) having to econoniize on living space, energy and resources. 
Put the housing design to the test. Divide again into small groups for role play* 
ing the following suggested scenarios: * 

1, One of the children invites some friends over to play after school 
while an older sibling tries to do homework. Dinner preparations are 
underway in the kitchen area as the working parent returns home at day's 
end, 

2, Grandparents come to visit for the weekend. Act out what the family 
does in the evening and how the family copes with overnight guests in 
terms of sleeping arrangements 

3, The family considers buying a stereo, piano or TV and must think about 
its impact on epace and noise levels for all the family members. 

Following the presentations and role playing, a thorough debriefing of these 
experiences should take place. After allowing for initial reactions raise some of 
the following questions: 

Was it necessary to design new types of furniture for the smaller living 
space? 

What kind of changes were made? 

What materials were used for now furniture? 

Did the groups come up with any new ways of coping with heating, light- 
ing, water supply or power for home activities? 

How did you feel about the size of the space your group had to work with? 
What did you like about what you designed? 
What did you dislike? 

What changes in family relationships and daily life might result from 
having to economize on living spiice, energy and resource use? 

m^i COURSE ofmm 

JAPAN: The Changing Tradition 

A telecourse will be aired on WILL/TV 12 starting the week of January 21, This 
award winning course covers Japan's great transformation from an isolated *feiidil 
land in the 16th century into one of the world's most powerful nations. Built 
around readings, newsarticles, a study guide and 16 television programs this course 
was put together using films taken from Japanese archives plus new film footage 
made especially for this course, !t will be of special interest to teachers 
involved in world cultures courses or teaching history. 

Students with at least a Bachelor's degree may enroll in Asian Studies E45Q for 
graduate credit or as an auditor for no credit, Asian Studies E29Q, a home stu((y 
option for undergraduate credit or non-credit will also be offered. For further 
information and registration materials contact: Michele Shoresman, Director, 
Asian Studies Outreach Program, 1208 W, California, Urbana, IL 61801, 



I am interested in taking Japan: The Changing Tradtton , 

Name 

Address ^ 



E450 for graduate credit non-credit E290 for undergraduate credit no credit 
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TRADiriONAl mCA TOWNS 

Despite the recent maaalve growth of cltlea In Latin America, tttore than 
sixty percent of the population la claaalfled aa *'rur«l** by the cenaua 
' criteria used by various countries* In fact, many of thoae claaalfled 
aa *'urban'* live In aoiall cotnmunltlea of 3000 people or leas* Huch of 
the architectural atyle of theae rural conimunltlea waa aet by the 
original aettlera of the Andes » the Incaa» whoae civilization waa at 
Ita peak when the Spanish conquistadores finally found that **rlch land 
aodiewhere. .to the aouth, beyond the stountalna and foresta** In the early - 
sixteenth century* 

The Inca civilization took ahape <n a period when, through the whole 
region of the Andes, there waa a noticeable developoent- of towns* 
The Incaa were auch skilled town bulldera that that became one of 
their atrong points* Some of the prlndlplea of town planning that 
they developed are.atlll aeen today: a regular lay-out of ^treeta » 
croaalng each oth^r at right anglea and ending In aquares* 

Topographical aurveys of the ruins -of Inca cltlea that remain have a 
atrlklngly ^'American** appearance: large squarea., atreeta arranged 
like a cheadl)oardy with rectangular blocks of buildings » encjloaed 
aometlmea by walla* Thla rectangularlty may not^haye beeav^" 
Intentional » aa It waa Indicative of the way^;In}ca towns developed* 
Many of them were almply a collection of kanchas , that is, groups 
of 3*^4 housea atranged within a rectangular boundary wall* In 
addition to theae towns which aeem to have grown up according to a 
plan, there are thoae Which aeem to have grown up haphazardly, 
along roada and footpatha that lead to the center, where the templea 
and palacea are altuated* Again, many Indian cltlea were primarily 
a group of public bulldlnga Inhabited by prlesta and of f Ida la , 
while their subordinated lived In huts, of which all traces have 
disappeared* This explalna why the rulna of certain aplendld 
bulldlnga are to be found In places that apparently never were 
Inhabited, The supplies required by the offlclala living lir the 
rellgloua or admlnlatratlve centera were provided by the vlllagea 
nearby* Even Cuzco, which la deacrlbed aa a great capital Whose 
jiopulatlon may have reached a figure of 300,000 (most likely &n 
exaggeration), waa little mote than a conglomeration of hamlets and 
vlllagea, scattered around templea and royal palaces* 
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The imposing mass of the Inca ruins tend to conceal the simplicity 
of their architecture^ Palaces , rcmpl^d houses lucrcly reproduce^ 
though sometimes on a ntagnificcnt scale, the lines of the simple 
huts of the Quechua peasants still to be seen in the valleys of the 
Andes. Four vails of dry*-stone, a gabled roof <fovered with 
thatch, a door, and inside, a few niches " such is the plsn we see 
in even the most complex buildings. The monotony of the plan, as 
well as the severity of the facade, were redeemed by the beauty of 
the bonding. No civilization has mstered the art of fitting together 
such enormous blocks of stone with such perfection; with the result 
that a single wall, even half'^^destroyed, still stands as a momtioent^ 
even if it is no longer possible to reconstruct the building to 
which it belonged. 

The finest specimens of Inca masonry are to be found at Cuzco, 
though not much of the original town remains, having been burned 
down by the Indians themselves in a last attempt to drive out the 
Spsnish; demolished by the latter when they turned it into a Spanish 
city; and finally, ravaged by earthquakes. MOst of the existing 
remains mre the basements of colonial buildings: walls consisting 
of polygonal blocks fitted together like pieces in a Chinese puzzle^ 
rectangular courses of rectangular stones » or a third type of Inca 
masonry in which scared blocks of stone are worked to uniform size 
snd carefully fitted together so they represent a perfectly smooth 
surface. 

The diversity doesn't represent stages of architectural evolution, 
but simply responds to the different functions of the walls. The 
big irregular blocks were usad for teraacing and the outer walls of 
the courtyards, while the s<luar«:d blocks ware preferred for the main 
body of the building. Sometimes both tjrpes of stonework were 
combined in the same palace or temple for example, a gateway of 
rectangular blocks might be set in a wall of s<luared blocks. 
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The materials came from quarries within a radius of 4-^15 miles. 
They were transported on sledges, with the help of rollers, and 
were raised Into position by means of ditches and mounds o± earth. 
The blocks were squared with stone tools made of copper and bronse, 
and were then subjected to a lengthy process of rubbing and grinding 
against the adjacent blocks, until their surfaces were perfectly 
adjusted. In this respect. It has been noticed that the bigger 
stones are often flanked by smaller ones. It was these smaller ones 
that the masons used for grinding, a layer of moistened sand 
Inserted between them and the bigger blocks. 

The main feature of Inca architecture Is the trapezoldnl shape of 
the doorwaya, windows and recesses, and the ledges and tenons 
projecting from the surface of the buildings. It has not been 
possible to determine the precise purpose of the latter* In some 
cases, they served as pegs, to which the ropes that held down the 
thatch were attached. In others aa ornament*. Most Inca buildings 
were of one storey, but two-storeyed houses are fairly common at 
Machu*Plcchu. 

The achievements of the Inca civilisation should always be remembered 
In the context of an environment that was certainly adverse^ In the 
middle of the highest mountain range In the Ifestern Hemisphere. 



For slides on several toplca (archaeology, arts and crafts) related 
to Inca life, please write Susan Flynn, Center for Latin American 
and Caribbean Studies, 1208 West California, Urbana, IL 61801 . 



COMING IN DECEMBER: 

December 2 CONFERENCE. The Second Annual Illinois Conference of Latin 
Americanists will take place at the University of Chicago 
on the theme of "The Cuban Revolution After Two Decades." 
After a morning business session^ the conference will hear 
£ix address by Dr. Raul Roa-Kourl, Cuban Ambassador to the 
United Nations, as well as a series of panel presentations 
devoted to Cuban society, literature and foreign affairs. 

For further Information, contact Prof. John Coatsworth, 
Latin American Studies, University of Chicago, Chicago, IL. 

December 3^10 HUMAN KIc*ni£> vmEK. Events will incltide films at the 
mini Union, a cultural evening on Chile with music, 
poetry, etc. and a presentation by Deanls Brutus. Sponsored 
by Amnesty International. For further Inforntatlon call 
Laura at 217-333-2786- 



If you have iuCoinu^iion on future events that might be of interest to 
the r^aJor^ of Update , and would like them announced, please send them 

Er|c 17?, 
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ATTITUDE TEST ABOUT LATIN AMERICA 



Thjs Is a test to see ho«r you feel about Latin America and Its people* In 
most cases there are no "right" or "wrong^* answers* This test will not be 
used In any way towards your grade* Therefore^ answer as honestly as you 
can* Your flrtt thought about a given statement or phrase Is probably the 
one that best tells how you feel about It* 

Direction s* Given below are the beginnings of sentences* You are- to 
complete the sentence In the space provided* Do not try to figure out 
the "right" answer* Wrjte your first Idea that would complete the 
statement* Please go back and fill la those that you couldn't complete 
the first tlme» buC before your teacher calla time* 

Example: When I think of Texes^ I think of 

the petroleum Industry^ cattle^ football games 



1* Most Latin Americans are 

2* When I think of Brazil » I think of 

3» For recreation or sporty most Latin American boys my age would 

4* For me^i^i^llvlng In the Amazon basin would be 

5* Latin A erlcan music Is 

6- Most people In Peru live . , 

7* Mexico is not as rich a country as the United States because 

8. The most' thrilling thing for a Mexican my age would be 

9* The way most Latin Americans get the things they need is by 

10* One of the first things Latin Americans need to do In order to have 

a higher living standard would be to 

11* Mbst latin American families are 

12* In most Latin American families^ the father 

13* Most Latin American won^n 

14* Most Latin American young people my age 

15, As for religion^ most Latin Americans 

16* In paintings carving statues » and writing great poems and literature » 

Latin Americans have 

17* When I think of a Mexican, I think of a person 

18* When I think of a Peruvian, I think of a person 

19* Most Latin Americans make their living by working (In) (on) 

20* When talking to other people, most hatin Americans are 



Russian and East European Center 
U08 Mest California 
Urbana, DL 61801 

Tel: <217) 333-6022 



URBAN HOUSING IN THE SOVIET UNION 



Article 44 of the new (1977) Soviet constitution guarantees Soviet 
citizens the right to housing* Although this was stated as an early 
goal of the Soviet government. It Is only In recent years that the ^con- 
struction of apartment buildings has reached a sufficient level for the 
government to offer housing as a human right* 

The urban housing situation In pre-Revolutlonary Russia was one of 
the worst In the modern world* Not only was overcrowding, commonplace, 
but most of the workers^ housing lacked modern conveniences and basic 
sanitary necessities* In most Russian cities sewage systems were unkninm, 
water systetos served no more than 10% of the homes, and central heating 
was for the few* Such a situation could not be corrected In a short period, 
and gains were slowed by two factors; the priority given to heavy Industry 
under Stalin and the shift from an agrarian to an urban society* When the 
Soviet government took Its first census In 1926, 82% of the population was 
still In rural areas* By 1939 the rural population had decreased to 66%* 
World War II compounded the problem by leaving six million buildings 
damaged or destroyed* At the end of the war twenty-five million people were 
without shelter* The result was that by the fifties there was such a strain 
on housing that municipal authorities had to reduce the allocation of living 
space per person to five square itteters* This meant that ^ family did not 
generally live In an Individual ap;irtment but In a communal apartment where 
It occupied one room and shared cooking, bathing, and toilet facilities 
with two or three other families* In 1957 Khruschev launched a major drive 
for the Improvement of housing In the urban centers of the nation, and ever 
since that time the Soviet Union has been on a massive building campaign* 

Once that the government committed Itself to large scale housing 
projects, means had to be found to build more quickly and more economically* 
In 1959 it was decreed that the building Industry should utilize precast 
large panel components in construction* This reduced the amount of labriT 
35-*40% l>y comparison with ^ brick building of the same size, and it 
reduced building time by one^thlrd to one-half* Both were important con- 
siderations in a time of dire need* As could be expected, the large panel 
method drew much criticism in its early stages from Soviet citizens as well 
as foreign observers* The construction was often poor, the plumbing did 
not operate adequately, and the rooms were extremely small* Most were only 
five-story buildings and some of them are already being demolished to make 
way for more modern high rise apartments* Ho^^ever, progress has been made 



both in construction and design* One still can find complaints in the 
Soviet pvessf especially about the use of a minimum nuniber of standard 
designs leading to inonotony jond ignoring of regional conditions* Stilly 
the fact remains that the Hying space per person has now been raised to 
twelve square meters and the goal of eliminating communal apartments is 
within sight* 

Tt\ere are three types of housing in the Soviet Union: state housings 
cooperative housing* and individually owned single family residences* The 
most common is state hotising in which a family rents a state-owned apartment:* 
The rents based on figures set in 1926 are very low* The rent and utilities 
together usually amount to less than five per cent of a family ^s income* 
Such apartments are assigned to families by the local housing authority* 
In new apartment buildings each person is entitled to twelve square meters 
of living space* (Not counted as living space are the kitchen* bathroom* 
and corridor*) To move to a larger and/or more modern apartment* a family 
must put its name on a waiting list at the local housing authority* An 
alternative choice is to join a cooperative* In this case a group of 
people get together to have an apartment building constructed* The 
purchaser of a cooperative apartment pays 40 per cent down and finances 
the rest through a state loan at *S per cent annual interest* Since the 
40 per cent down payment figure is usually beyond the grasp of an ordinary 
worker* these cooperatives tend to be occupied by the elite of the Soviet 
population* ^en with the mlximum credit period of IS years* the monthly 
cost for a cooperative apartment would be substantially higher than 
monthly rents in a state housing apartment* Cooperative housing now accounts 
for about per cent of new housing* (This is considerably less than in 
Eastern Europe where the comparable figure is 30 per cent*) The third type 
of housing in the Soviet Union* individually owned houses* is more pre- 
valent in rural than in urban areas* In order to avoid urban sprawl* no 
plots of land for individual homes are allottierd in the capitals of the 
constituent republics and in large cities* However* outside o£ urban 
centers an individual can build a house of one or two stories with the 
number of rooms as a rule not exceeding five* A bank loan for 7-10 years 
can be' obtained at the rate of 2 per cent annually* tllnistries* departments* 

enterprises and institutions can supply their employees* who are building 
their own houses* with building materials* parts of prefabricated houses* 
and provide the necessary transportation for this purpose* Individual 
ownership of land is prohibited in the Soviet Union but an individual with 
permission to build a house receives the use of the land for his dwelling 
in perpetuity* As in the case of a cooperative apartment* a private 
dwelling can be sold and passed on as an inheritance* However* no one caa 
r more than one house or apartment unless the second is a country house 
.^d only for holidays* Such a house 1$ called a dacha* 

One other type of accomodation in urban centers is a sort of dormitory 
for single worker&^ or newly married couples* As the Sj.^et population be- 
comes more mobile* this type of arrangement helps to relieve housing 
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;hortages* However^ It should be pointed out that young people as a 
rule continue to live with their parents long after they have become wage 
earners^ In many cases even after they are married* In the Soviet Union 
the eictended family usually remains close and It Is fairly common for 
three generations to live together* 

Despite enormous progress » It can not be said that the Soviet Union 
has now solved Its housing problems* First of all» our discussion has 
focused on urban housing* Soviet rural housing except on the more wealthy 
collective farms lags behind urban achievements* Even basic modem con- 
veniences are sometimes lacking In rural areas* Moreover^ the Soviet 
population Is still In a period of fluctuation* At the present 62 per cent 
of the population Is urban (compare with 73 per cent of the U*S* population) 
and It continues to move In that direction* An equally Important population 
shift Is taking place In the movement from West to East as the govenunent 
continues to build new towns In Siberia In order to utilize more efficiently 
the rich natural resources of that vast area* Construction In many of 
these new towns lags behind plans » leaving many workers and their families 
In temporary housing for long periods* Also> despite Improvements In 
construction techniques^ In both state and cooperative buildings quality 
Is sometimes sacrificed In order to -fulfill the plan* 

Housing for all does not mean equal housing* Those with higher salaries 
can purchase superior housing or pay the supplementary charge for housing 
space above the norm* Certain professions receive preferential treatment 
In loans* For example, a teacher or doctor working In urban type settlements 
can receive larger loans than others and a doctor In a rural setting can 
receive an even larger loan* Similarly, Industries sometimes assist with 
the formation and building of cooperatives In order to attract highly 
trained personnel to ti;elr areas* Obviously, better housing can be used 
as a reward for skill and hard work* These comments, however. In no way 
diminish the real achievements of the Soviet Union In urban housing* 
Probably no country with the exception of Japan has undergone such a rapid 
Urbanization In such a short period and the Soviet Union Is to be 
commended for Its recent progress In housing* 

References : 
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February is Asia Month at the University of Illinois 
and perforiBances* 

FILMS""ALL FILMS ARE FREE 



Join us for films, lectures , 



Feb. 


7 


Japanese film: 


"Kohkotsu No Hito" 
"Man with Ecstacy" 


7:30 


Room 66 1 


Library 


Feb. 


12 


Indian film: 


"Shakespearewallah" 


7:30 


Room 66 » 


Library 


Feb. 


14 


Japanese film: 


"Shinobu-Kawa" 
"Secret River" 


7:30 


Room 66 » 


Library 


Ffeb. 


19 


Indian film: 


"The Middleman" 


7:30 


Room 66, 


Library 


Feb. 


21 


Ceylonese film: 


"The Line of Destiny" 
"The New Year's 
Sacrifice" 


7:30 


Room 66 » 


Library 


Feb. 


24 


Chinese film: 


8:00 


Room 213 


> Gregory 
Hall 



Children's Film Festival and Workshops 
Feb- 12 
Feb* 23 



1* "Boy ft Crane", 2* "Sports of Japan" 2:00 
followed by an origami workshop 
1* "Aizu Holiday", 2, "Handmade Japanese 2:00 

Toys" 

followed by a Japanese folk dance workshop 



Champaign Public 

Library 
Champaign Public 

Li brary 



Registration for the origcmi workshop is limited to 40 children, the limit for the 
folkdance workshop is 25* 

To register for the workshops call the children's service of the Champa.i,gn Public 
Library at 356-3980* 
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PERF0RHIN6 ARTS 



Feb, 
Feb, 
Feb, 



(plpa) 



Feb, 10 Classical Chinese Lute (plpa) 8:00 pm 

Mr, Lul PI Yuen Audltorluia 

Feb, 11 Classical Indian Vocal Concert 4:00 pm 

Shrlraltl M, M, Majuadar Auditorium 
Feb, 11 Ikebana Exhibit 

Japan House - Open House 

Kubukl: "The Exiled Monk" 8:00 pm 

Classical Indian Flute 8:00 pm 

T, Vls'hwanathan (flute) Auditorium 
T, Sankaran (Mrdangam) 
Feb, 25 Japanese Chaiober Music & Dance 4:00 pm 

Talra Okano (shaku Hachl — bamboo flute) 
Kldo Shoko (koto — Japanese harp) 
Shozo Sato» classical dance 



16- 

18 

20 



Music Bldg, 
Room 2100 
Music Bldg, 
Room 2100 



Great Hall 
Krannert Center 
Music Bldg, 
Room 2100 

Old Library Room 
Smith Music Hall 



The Asian Studies Outreach Program Is jointly sponsoring "Discovering the Real 
China'* with the Illinois Disciples* Foundation. All lectures are free: 

Feb, 3-4 "Historic Developments In the People's Republic of China: lW8-197t!'V 

"Christianity Among the Chinese" Dr, Donald Maclnnle 
Feb, 10-11 "Mao and the Chinese Communist Movement Before 1949: Why the Revolution 
was Necessary" Prof, Lloyd Eastman 
CBS Documentary: ^'Mis under standing Chlna^ 
Feb, 17-18 "The Philosophy of Mao in Relation to Socio-Polltical Developments in 
China since 1948" 

"The Christlan^Marxist Dialog as Impacted by Maoist Thought and Chinese 
Experience" Dr, Raymond Whitehead 
Feb, 24-25 "Political Issues Within China and International Trade'* Professors 
Yu and Cheng 

Film: "China: Take Three*' 
March 3-4 "The Economic Implications of China's New Lo^*g March: The Four Modemi^ 

zatlons and Superpower" Dr, Gordon Bennett' 
March 10- "Chinese Art and Human Dimensions'* 

11 "Discovering the Meaning of the Real China**, China Banquet speaker > * 

Dr, Mark Shelden 

Saturday sessions will be held 7:00-9:OOpiii and the Sunday sessions will be from 
9:30-10:30 am at the Illinois Disciples Foundation, 403 South Wright^ Champaign, 
IL, Child care will be provided, 

J/P/y^ WEEKEND 

' , March 3 & 4, The Asian^ Studies Outreach Program and the Lakaview Museum of Arts 
and Sciences in Peoria are jointly sponsoring a weekend of events for children ard 
adults. On Saturday there will be children's workshops on Japanese folkdancing, 
gyotaku (fish rubbing), origami, and folktales- Sunday's events are for adults and 
include suiai-e^ a koto demonstration > cooking katasome (paper dying) and more. 
To register call or write: Duffy Schanken» Curator of Education, Lakeview Museum^ 
1U5 Lake Avenue^ Peoria^ XL 61604 (309) 686-7000, 
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TRA^-SW ?mm FOR EDUCATORS 

Japan (June 29-July 22) Course: Soclal^.Studies Curriculum Developmant in Japan* 

Tokyo, Kyotb', Kasugal and Suwa* Includes home stays and 
language Instruction* Cost $1995: Includes round trip 
airfare from San Ftanclsco, double room, 4 credit hours, 
scholarships have been requested* 

P*Il*C* (June 15*July 5) Course: Education and Culture In the P.E*C. 13 days. 

Cost $2995: Includes round trip airfare from Chicago, 
double room, 4 credit hours* 

For further Information on the above two programs contact: Director, Study Abroad 

Programs, Center for International Studies, University of Mlssourl-St* Louis, MO 

63121 (314) 453*5753* 

tISCPFA Tours of the People's Ilepubllc of China for Educators 



Midwest Region 



Vocational Educators 



June 22*July 10* Peking, Shenyang, Shanghai, I^angchov* 
Cost: $2,725 from Chicago* Includes airfare, double room, 
meals* Graduate Credit can be arranged* For further In- 
formation write: China Educators Tours, P*O.Box 793 
Detroit, MI 48232 (3l3) 868-0082 

Special Tour of China led by Prof* Henry Sredl* July 7- 
July 31 Votec 399, Issues and Developments In Vocational 
Education: Industry and Technical Education In the People's 
Ilepubllc of China* For further Information write: 
Dr* Henry Sredl, Industrial Education Division, University 
of Illinois, 337 Education Bldg*, tirbana, IL 61801, 



High School, College 
Students and Teachers 



June 19-July 7* Kwangchow, Shanghai, Wushl and Nanking* 
Cost; $2,500 from Los Angeles* Includes round-trip air- 
fare, meals, several days in Hong Kong, double occupancy* 
Groups of from five to twenty-four members can be accomo- 
dated* Write: Center for Teaching About China, 407 S* 
Dearborn, Suite 685, Chicago, IL 60605* 



TEACHER WORKSHOPS 



Feb. 21 



March 
March 

April 
April 



1 
15 

5 
12 



Urbana's Mid-Winter Workshop, "Demystifying China", language and physical 
exercises will be presented. 

Glenview's Focus on Teachers, "Demystifying China" will be presented. 
"Demystifying China" will be presented to the Chicago Public Schoois 
social studies leaders 



Shao Hian Gong— A Children's Palace 

This is an activity book aimed at upper elementary students about the ^-tople's 
{Republic of C'lna. Included are six map transparencies, worksheets, how *:o use 
sn abacus, calligraphy, cooking, games, exercises and more. We are looking for 
teachers willing to field-tesc this book. A limited number of copies are available, 
if you are interested and willing to evaluate our materials we will send you a 
complimentary copy. 

Write to; Mlchele Shoresman, Asian Studies Outreach Program, 1208 California, 
Urbana, IL 6I8OI. 
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FILM EVIB^S 

The following films are available for the cost of postage only from a variety of 
organizations* Me recommend these for use In elementary or junior high classrooms* 

''Sports In Japan » Old and New" Japan National Tourist Organization 

333 Michigan Ave, Chicago, XL 60601 
(312) 332-3975 

This film captures the Japanese enthusiasm for sports and features both men and 
women In traditional sports such ^s martial arts as well as In tennis, baseball » 
skiing and volleyball* From mountain cllniblng to festival dancing, the rich variety 
of physical activities en-^oyed by the Japanese are vividly portrayed* 

"Japanese Handmade Toys" Japan National Tourist Organization 

(see above address) 

The sklAl and patience of Japanese craftsmen making toys of vood» papler-*mache and 
clay Is (documented In this film* The viewers imagination is stirred to making 
his/her own handmade toys* 

"Our Home is Japan" Japan Trade Center 

230 N* Michigan Ave*, Chicago, IL 60601 
(312) 726-4390 

This is a good Introductory film aimed at upper elementary or junior high students* 
It is a collage of life in contemporary Japan* Illustrated are Japan *s industrial 
power, her export products and her dependence on Imports* An upper middle class 
home is shown to be a blend of traditional and Ifestern ideas* People enjoying 
seasonal changes and ^holidays are shown* Providing me^^ely a glimpse of everything 
from a private school to a volcano will stimulate viewers to take ^ further In^ 
depth look at Japan* 

*'Alzu Holiday" Japan Trade Center 

(see above address) 

Masami, a city boy about ten years old goes to visit his grandparents in the country- 
side* The beautiful Japanese forest^ the colorful 0 Bon festival and Masami^s 
asventures with his friends makes this a thoroughly enjoyable film* 

"Growing Up Japanese" Japan Information Service 

for junior high and high Suite 950E» Ifater Tower 

school use 845 N* Michigan Ave*> Chicago, 11 60611 

(312) 321-9560 

The security, warmth and Importance of %elongln^" for a Japanese is e};plored in 
this excellent film* Other values that many Japanese hold are also discussed, such 
as mutual respect, cleanliness, and the high esteem h^ld for education. The pressures 
of competition on exams for school entrance and the i^tiportancc of credentials from 
certain prestigious schools for success in life are among the issues '^ealt with in 
this film. Teaching Japan in th( Schools has developed a de-briefing unit to be 
used with this film. Write to us for a copy* 
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Afrlcan Studies Program 1208 West California 

University of Illinois I - ■ Urbana, Illinois 61801 

what;s a name? 

THE MEANING AND SIGNIFICANCE OF AKAN (GHANA) NAMES 

Countries, cities, towns, and objects are identified by name. People everywhere are also 
known by their names* In Africa personal names go beyond merely identifying the indivi- 
duals who bear them* Through the name that an African bears, we can learn about his 
individual behavior and accomplishments as well as the customs, social habits, beliefs, 
and history of his people* 

Throughout Africa a nusnber of considerations influence and determine the choice of names* 
On what weelcday or market-day was the child born? What time oi the day (morning, after- 
noon, or evening) was he bom? What special circumstances attended his bjrth? Was he 
bom on a special day in the community's ca3.endar? What importance, hopet, and aspira- 
tions does the child holdfor his parents? What is his ranking among hit parents* children? 
Is the child one of twins, or does he come after twins? What religious or philosophical 
views do his parents hold? 

In the United States last names arc more or less labels showing people's parentage* Thus, 
the children of Mr. Smith are all called Smith. In Africa, howevei:, not every child is 
given his father's name* Among the Akan of Ghana, especially, giving children their 
fathers* last names was the exception lather than the rule until recent times* Hence, Mr* 
Mensa may have six children all of whom may have different names. 

The Akan live in central and southern Ghana. They are made up of groups of people who 
speak mutually intelligible languages* The utost dominant of the Akan groups are the Asante 
and Akwapim, who speak Twi, and the Fante, who speak a language of the, same name* 

Same Giving : One week after birth (or on the 8th day, since the Akan week is made up of 
eight days) the naming ceremony at which the child is given his proper name takes place. 
The father names him after any person, relative or friend, dead or alive, whom he admires 
and wishes to honor* For this reason, bad people hardly ever have children named after 
them. The child is escpected to grow up in the image of the person after whom he is named. 
Instances are known of close physical, personality, and even attitudinal resemblances 
between individuals and the persons after whom they are named* 

nay-^na^ ^g ; An Akan child often acquires one name as a result of the day of the week on 
which he is bom. This is known in English as dfiy^name and in Twi as **Kra din.'* Thus* a 
boy born on Monday is automatically called Kwadwo, Tuesday, kwabena, and so forth* The 



male and female day-names in Twi are as follows: 

Day Day (Twi) Day-name (m) Day-name (f) 

Sunday Kwaslada Kwasl AlcQSua 

Monday ^dwoada Kwadws Adwoa 

Tuesday ^benada Kwabena Abenaa 

Wednesday Wukuada Kwaku Akua 

Thursday Yawoada Taw Yaa 

Ft Iday Ef lada Kqf 1 Af ua 

Saturday Memeneda Kwame Amma 



Appellations : There is a group of Akan propf.r names which have the^r special appellations, 
i*e., these names can be used together or Interchangeably* The appellation for Mensa 1^ 
Aborampa or flpia * What this means is that a person called Mensa can also be called Aborampa 
and/or ^ia. Again, any person called Sapon can also be called Kumankoma , and similarly 
the appellation for QpQn is Kyekyeko^ Most appellations have historic origins* 

Ordinal /Positional Names : There are names tha*' denote a person's position of birth among 
his brothers and sisters* In Asante a firstborn is known as Plesie while second-born 
children may be called Manu (m) or Maanu (f)* (c*>ntinue<i on page 2) 
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position Humerals Najne (m) Name (f^ 

Firstborn Baako Piesie Piesie (not a formal name) 

2nd born Mienu M^nu Kaanu 

3rd bom Ml^sa Mensa Mansa 

4th born Nnan Anane Anane 

Sth born Nnum Num Numwaa 

6th bom Nsia Nsia Nsia 
Etc* 

g* a third child born on Xfednesday may be called Kwaku Mensa (m) or Akua Mansa (f) * 

;S£ins: The birth of twins is considered something special In Africa* Special rites are 
.sually performed for twins* The Asantes have names for identifying twins* 

Name Meaning 

Ata Male twin 

Ataa Female twin 

Ata Kuma ^ Junior twin (the -first to emerge from the womb) 

Ata Panin Senior twin - 

Ahenesa (m & f) Triplet 

Tawia (m & f) Child born after twins 

Nyankomagp (m & f) Second child bom after twins 

or example, a Friday-bom male twin may be called Kofi Ata or Ata Kofi* If he is the 
Xder, he may be called Kofi Ata Panln* 

[antes reflecting Asante world view ; These include names expressing views on philosophy of 
.ife, religion, and general world view* 

rOd; A number of names reveal belief in God and the power and grace of the Almighty, e*g*, 
[yame (God), Hyamekyg (God's gift), and Jj^ om (grace)* 

deities, ; A large body of names portray the influence of supernatural powers on human 
Lffairs* These are generally names that derive from deities, e*g*, Afrjaig, Bosompem , Kum fr 
|ano , Benya , Baanie s Asabere , Kune , TJtoa * 

>estiny ; Other names depict a preoccupation with determinism, destiny, and the lnevital)le, 
t*g*> Skrabea (destiny); Qwuo (death)* 

Cosmology ; Names like Asase (earth) show an awareness of the place of nature in human affairs* 

Posthumous ; This category includes names given to children who are bom after the death of 

t parent or whose parent dies during childbirth^ f An to / Ant obam/ An tobre , *'did not meet 

good times"); Adiyaa" *"has suffered sorrow"; Kunto— for one whose father is killed in battle* 

* 

^ildren following still-born babies ; Asantes have names that may be given to children who 
urvive after their mothers have had stillborn babies or children who died soon after birth* 
xich names are usually derived frcm animals or inanimate objects* The belief is that people 
^earing such names are more likely to stay* For example, As up (river) « Bu^ (rock), Dua (tree), 
^wakuo (tobnkey), Nantwi (cc/^O 

achievement Names ; These include (1) names which recognize the importance of material 
chievemeits, e*g* » Sika (gold); (2) names denoting status, e*g*, phene (king/chief); and 
3) names denoting accomplishments e*g*, Kygretwie (leopard-catcher); Agyeman (savior of 
he nation); Bediako or Bekoe ("came to fight") 
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Stool Names ; E^ich Akan scool (crown) has its own appellaclons* Whoever becomes a chief or 
king therefore acquires the naaes or tides that go with Che chrone* Thus» the Asantehene 
(King of Che AsanCes) is addressed as Qtumf uo . (^the almighty), Qkyenheae (King of Akyem 
Abuakwa) as Qsagyefo (savior of che nation in war)> and S^kyer^hene (King of Sekyere) as 
Katakyie (the great one)* 

Descriptive Haines ; Names refering Co physical characceriscics, e*g,> Tencen/Ware (call); 
RQ k99 (''red'*); K^se (big), Tun Cum Cblack")* These can originace as nicknames* 

Names relacing to circmnscances surrounding birth ; e*g*, P9 nk 9 (literally) meaning slave 
but given Co children following scill-born babies; Afriyle (born during good times); 
Hyamekve (God*s gift) 

Male/Female Forms ; A large number of Asante proper names have male and female equivalencs* 
The following are examples: 



Hale 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Agyei 


Agyeiwaa 


Opoku 


Opokuaa 


Asante 


Asantewaa 




Mansa 


Boacen 


BoaCemmaa 


Ofori 


Woriwaa 


Owusu 


Owusuaa 


Dako 


Dakoaa 


Qs§i 


S^rwaa 


Kusi 


Kusiwaa 


Akyampon 


Akyamp9mmaa 


Ampofo 


Amp9fowaa 



The female form is generally formed by adding the suffix *waa to the male form except for 
names ending in -o or -u which take the suffix -aa and chose ending in -a to which only 
one "3 is added* 

Eighc days after birth an Akan child may already have had a day-name, a proper name or 
set of proper names, and perhaps an appellation* He may have additional names based on 
his posicion in the family, circumstances surrounding his birch or his physical features* 
He may acquire &tiXl more names through personal achievement and stacus* However, from 
Che multiplicity of names, only some two or chree are commonly used* XntimaCe friends 
and relacions us\:ally prefer Co use day-names and appellations because chese show endear* 
ment* A foreigner seeing an Akan respond to different names at different times should 
nelchcr be perplexed nor suspect him of deceit* 

Today m^ny Africans go by first names, middle names, and lasc names^ This is because 
forms which they are required to complete ac schools, jobs, hospitals etc*, have separate 
spaces for first, middle, and lasc names* As a resulc, is is common Co see an tifrican 
adopt one of his names as a middle name* The structuring of African names into three pares 
represents a western influence* Traditionally, Africans made no distinccion becween first 
and middle names* Similarly the practice of Akans taking cheir fachers' names is a foreij;n 
influence* Children were named after cheir uncles, aunts, granparencs etc* 

The name that a person bears can be a key to an underscanding of his characcer, behavior, 
and achi^?vemencs* Through a scudy of names we can also ieam about che social and 
religious beliefs and practices of African peoples* African names, in short, express a 
world view* 

Teaching Suggestions 

i* Wich the aid of a perpecual calendar found :.n a World Almanac, teachers can help 
studencs find the days of che week on which they were born* StidenCs cau then 
assume che appropriate day-name* 

2* Scudents can assume names based upon their position among their brochers and sisters* 
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3^ An exercise of creating female forms of American names can be fun* 

4^ Where appropriate^ students can also take on names relating to twins etc* 

3* Students can assume/be given nicknames based upon achievements and physical appearance 

6* By adopting names depicting Asante world vlew» students would be portraying an under- 
standing of some aspects of African culture* 

7* The teacher can discuss with students the Akan family* values»bellefs» practices etc* 

Pronunciation Guide ; Akan orthography combines k» tj^ and ii with as digraphs to 
provide the following near values In English: 

ky like English ch tn church 
£^ like English i In John 
jai lil^ English sh In shirt 
ny like English nl In onion 

The approximate English sound equivalents are |*lven for the following Twl vowels; 



'e*' as in pet 

*1*' as in Dick 

*ee" or*'ea" as Id meet 

'u*' as in put 

'oa'* as In coal 

*au" as in ave 

'o" a? in pot 

*a*' ss in brake 

'oo'* as In moon 



For further readings see the following; 

Chuks-orjl, Ogonna* ^ames from Africa * Chicago, Johnson, 1972 

Madebulke, I* A Handbook of African Mamas, Washington, D*C*, Three Continents, 1976* 



REAIER'SSURe 

In the l^i$t issue of UPDATE (fall, 1978) we dealt with the problem of housing from 
each of our areata perspectives* We would like to know if you, our readers, found 
this approach useful* ?leaae fill out the following form and sand it back to; 
Hlchele Shoresman^ Asian Studious Outreach Program, 1208 W^ California, Urbana, IL 
61 801* 



I found the issue on housing helpful* Yes No 

I would like UPDATE to address the following global problems in future Issues: 
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Thank you! 
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University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 



ItUSSIAN AND EAST EUROPEAN CENTElt 
1208 W«st Colifornio Avenu« 
Urbono, HHnois 61801 
{2}?) mx cji ji 



Romanian Ethnic Heritage Study Kit 

We have received an excellent ethnic heritaae study kit produced 
by Peter J. Georgeoff and Mary Leuca of Purdue University's Department of 
Education* The four parts of the kit include: 

I* Resource Guide 

A comprehensive monograph for use by teachers in 
teaching about Romanian Americans and their experi- 
ences as immigrants as well as their contribution to 
the American way of life. 

IL Filmstrip Materials 

The filmstrip, "The Story of Romanian Americans in 
Pictures/' with its accompanying auide and cassette 
of the narration for the filmstrip is a part of the kit 
but it may be used independently of it* 

IIL Phonograph recording 

"Ballads of the Romanian Immifjrants" is accompanied 
by a songbook and may be used as part of a unit of 
study or independently as a study of Romanian folk 
music. 

IV. Romanian Folk Dancing 

A booklet of instructions about Romanian folk dancing 
and a cassette of music for the dances are another part 
of the kit. A vidaotape (28 min. > color) of Romanian 
folk dancing prepared for this kit is available through 
the Audio-Visual Department of Purdue University. 

Althouc'. this study focuses on the Romanian Americans of Lake County, Indiana 
from the turn of the cj^ntury to the present, its material and approach are 
applicable to other Romanian American communities and to the experience of 
other inimigrant groups as well* The filmstrip, based for the most part on 
old photographs, is especially well done and coutd be used in a class on 
American history as well as in a more specialized class on the immigrant 
experience or Romanian ethnic heritage* Any teacher in the state of Illinois 
can borrow the material by writing to Outreach. Teachers in other states 
should send their requests to: Or* Peter J. GeorQeoff, Department; of Education, 
Purdue University, West Lafayette, Indiana 47907. 
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Folktales for Young Children 



Folktales offer sheer enjoyment for your story time. Children 
usually love them and easily discern the moral being taught. Teachers of 
grades one to three who are teaching a unit on the Soviet Union or who 
would like to introduce elements of social studies into story time may 
find the reading of folktales from various parts of the Soviet Union 
helpful in achieving their goals For example* "The Proud Maiden Tungak 
and the Sun" is an Eskimo legend explaining how the moon came to live in 
the sky and why the long Arctic nights give way to equally long Arctic days 
in the summer. Folktales have often been used to explain natural phenomena 
that a people could not understand. Using a globe; explain this phenomenon 
and point out where Eskimos live both in tbe Soviet Union and in Alaska. 
At the same time point out how much of the Soviet Union is in the high 
northern latitudes. Ask them whether winter days in Moscow would be 
shorter than days in your city. Do this with Soviet cities of very 
different latitudes such as Archangel and Tashkent. Obviously there are 
many discussions that could develop from this story. If you have a daily 
story period, why not choose a tale by people of a different area of the 
Soviet Union each day? In each case have the children find the region on 
the globe. If climate plays a role in the story, discuss the climate of 
the region. Although many of these stories will be translated from Russian 
collections, be sure to tell the children the language in which the story 
was originally told. If a tale is about peasants or includes a tsar, be 
sure that the children understand these terms. 

The most prolific translator of folktales from marty different 
areas of the Soviet Union is Mirra Ginsburg. Some of her books are most 
suitable for preschool or first grade: The Strongest One of All , What Kind 
of Bird Is That? , and The Mushroom in the Rain . Others such as those listed 
below are more than picture books and are recommended for grades 1 to 3. 

How Wilka Went to Sea and Other Tales from West of the Urals. New York, 1975. 

128 pp. These tales are from the folk literature of the Lapps, 

Nentsy, Udmurts, Moldavians, etc. 
The Lazies: Tales of the People of Russia . New York, 1973. 70 pp. This 

collection includes tales of Azerbaidzhan, Latvia, and Central Asia 

as well as from Russia. 
The Master and the Winds. New York, c. 1973. Tales told by the isolated 

peoples of the harsh regions of nothern Siberia and the Russian 

Far East. 

The Kaha Bird . New York, 1971, 159 pp. Tales of the people of Mongolian 
and Turkic origin. 

Little Rystu . New York, 1978. Adapted from a charming Altaic folktale. One 
story only. 

Striding Slippers. New York, 1978. Adapted from a rollickingly humorous 
Udmurt tale. One story only. 



Collections of folk tales by other translators: 

Jameson, Cynthia. Tales from the Steppes. New York, 1975, 63 pp. An 

Uzbek tale, a Tadzhik tale, a Tatar story, and a story from Azer- 
baidzhan. 

Surmach, Yaroslava. Tusya and the pot of Gold . New York, 1971, 27 pp. 

An old Ukrainian folk story is retold. 
Wyndham, Lee. Tales the People Tell in Russia. New York, 1970, 95 pp. 

Carey, Bonney. Baba Yaga's Geese and Other Russian Stories.. Bloominton, IN, 

1973, 128 pp. This is a collection of folk tales and original 

stories using folk motifs. 
Morton, Miriam. A Harvest of Russian Children's Literature . Berkeley, CAt 

1970, 474 pp. Part II of this book is a collection of folk 

tales from diverse regions of the USSR. 



*********************************************************** 



Ranger Rick's Nature Maqazine 

Elementary school teachers should be aware tndt the October 1978 
issue of this nature magazine so popular with children was devoted to the 
USSR. The map and explanation of natural areas of wildlife will enhance 
any unit on the Soviet Union. The issue as a whole will make children 
aware that Soviet environmentalists share the same concerns as their 
American counterparts. It is well done. 

************************************************************** 

Gruliow, L., Strelnikov, B., and Peskov, V. As Others See Us (Reprints 
from The Christian Science Monitor, 1974), 55 pages. 

This booklet contains short articles or excerpts from articles 
written Soviet journalists giving their impressions of the US and similar 
articles by an American journalist traveling in the USSR. The reactions of 
the Soviets to American culture is certainly as interesting and informative 
as the description of an American's impressions of the Soviet Union. The 
articles are short and easily read, yet should provoke good disctiss'ion. 
Recoimiended for fifth graders and up. Cost is $1.00. Write to : "Reprints" 
The Christian Science Monitor, P.O. Box 527, Back Bay Station, Boston, MA 02117 

Gruliow, Leo. Moscow • The Great Cities - Time Life Books: Amsterdam, 
1977, 200 pagei,. 

Gruliow first went to Moscow as a journalist in 1933 and stayed 
almost five years. During World War II he returned as a representative of 
US War Relief. He went back to .the Soviet Union in the late fifties and again 
fron 1972 to 1975 as a correspondent. Consequently he has a perspective on 
the Soviet Union that few Americans possess. This book is neither a history 
nor a travelog. The pictures and the text instead strive to convey a feeling 
for life in Moscow, and they do this well. 
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Center for Latin American and Caribbean Studies 
1208 West Callfbrnia Street 
Urbana, IL 61801 217-333-318? 
Susan Flynn, Outreach Coordinator 



Since Carnaval takes place the last we^k In February this year, you 
might be able to spend a bit of time with your students on this topic. 
The following mask making activity written by Maria Garza Is one possibility. 

The world-renowned carnival In Rio de Janeiro was first celebrated In 
1840. Carnival Is the traditional Christian period of feasting and merry- 
making Immediately preceding Lent» a time for penance. The citizens of 
Rio begin preparlnfi for carnival months In advance. Though competition 
for best costwie and mask Is keen, even the poorest people put together 
some type of costume and make their own stunning masks. 

Below are the Instructions for making both a simple (M and a more 
complex (B) mask. (A) Is better suited for younger children. Here are 
some other sufigestlons: 

1. Have your students research and discuss the carnival. 

2. Is there an.vth1ng similar In the United States? 

3. Explain what Lent Is and why It Is prcfceded by festivities. 

4. Plan a minl-camlval for your classes arid have every student 
express his/her creativity by making his or her own mask. 



Materials Heeded : 

A. paper bags B. round balloons 

colors newspapers 



construction paper 



wheat or flour paste 



glue 



scissors 



scissors 



tempera paints 



magic markers (optional) 



cardboard 



string 



string 
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Instructions : 

A. 1. Every student Is given his own paper bag or construction paper 
with which to make his mask. 

2. Provide colors^ construction paper^ g1ue» scissors^ and maqlc 
markers and have the students create their own mask personalities. 
See examples. 

3. If mask Is not placed over the head» cut two small holes on either 
side of the face and attach string to hold mask In place. 
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K Blow up balloons (the round type}* 

2* Tear strips of newspaper and use either wheat or flour paste and 
place the strips over half of the balloon. Put at least 5 layers 
on the balloon. 




3* Wad a piece of newspaper Into a small ball and shape a nose for 
the mask* 




4, Let the mask dry COMPLETELY (overnight would be best). Pop the 
balloon and then with scissors cut eyes and smooth over the 
edges of the mask, 

5, Paint the masks using tempera paints. If you wlsh^ use glue to 
attach fake fur^ yarn^ cotton^ etc, to make hair and eyebrows. 
See examples. 
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CATALOGS 



GQLDSKITH*S AU!)IO VISUAX2 has a vide assortment of recorls^ tapes^ and other 
classroon naterlals for teachers of Spanish an^ Portr^^ese* Request a oatalo^ir 
from thea at 30X Baat Shoi^ Road^ Great Necfc^ Hew York 

SUHO COHFORATIONf 500% Barton Roadt Hadison^ Wisconsin '^ZHU has a catalog 
of teaching ideas and materiils» 

VIBLB UKGUAGS IHSTItUtB^ IVC^p ^ South Sth St^ FO Box 670^ Allentoim^ PA 
18105» hAS Sant pnW.isheA its 1979 catalog of Selective Audio Visual Teaching 
Materials « 



AATSP PS3AG0GICAL COHSULTANT 

Ihe Anerican Associstion of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese has a poda^gegical 
consultant who can provide clear^ practical advice on pedagogical difficulties* 
For aore infomation on this servicef write the consultant^ Minnie Mr Miller^ 
fiZ^f Mechanic Street^ Apt. 5^ Baporla^ Kansaa 66801 



Asian Outreach 
Center for Asian Stu'lies 
1206 West California 
University of Illinois 
Urbana, IL 6l801 
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Appendix F 
A PROFILE OF PARTICIPANTS 



Total enrolled; 

From within state 
From outside state 

Characteristics of participants; 
Sex: 

Hale 

Female 
Race; 

Black 

White 

Teaching classification; 
Elementary 
Middle/junior high 
High school 
Administration 



1977 
Missouri 

25 

21 

It 



7 
18 

17 
8 



9 
6 
8 
2 



1978 
Arkansas 

29 

23 

6 



6 
23 

22 
7 



6 
9 
11 

3 



1979 
Illinois 

26 

25 

1 



5 
21 

8 
18 



5 
8 
12 
1 
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LIST OF CURRICULUM UNITS DEVELOPED IN THE 1977 WORKSHOP 



Author: John Anderson 

Title: "The African Family" 

Level: Tenth grade world history 

School: Hickman High School^ Colutnblai Missouri 

Author: Phyllis E. Brown 

Title: "African Culture: West Africa" 

Level: Early and middle primary 

School; Benjamin Harrison Elementary School, Kansas City, Missouri 

Author: Margaret H. Campbell 

Title: ^'Africa— Roots and Pride for Afro-Americans" 

Level: High school anthropology 

School: Central High School, St+ Louis, Missouri 

Author: KUola Clarke 

Title: "Teaching about African Art and Culture through an Art-based Curriculum" 

Level: Intermediate (fourth, fifth, and sixth grades) 

School: Phlllls Wheatley School, Roxbury, Massachusetts 

Author: Harold T. Crawford 

Title: "Black History and Culture" 

Level: Ninth grade 

School: Hanley Junior High School, University City, Missouri 



Author: 
TlLle: 
Level: 
School ; 

Author: 
Title: 
Level ; 
School ; 



Sherry Dobbs 

"The African Folk Tale" 

Seventh grade 

Ifest Junior High School, 



Columbia* Missouri 



Joseph Henderson 

"The Palm Tree of Sierra Leone" 

High school social studies (grades 9 and 10) 

Southwest High School, Kansas City, Missouri 



Author: Barbara Jo Henry 

Title: "The Enchantment of Africa: Kenya" 

Level: Third and fourth grades 

School: Pershing Elementary School, University City, Missouri 

Author: Peter M, Herborn 

Title: "African Studies Curriculum Project" 

Level: Seventh grade world cultures 

School; Mest Junior High School, Columbia, Missouri 

Author: Joyce L. Krettler 

■Title: "Geography, Peoples, and Cultures of Nigeria: The Yoruba, Ibgo, and Hausa" 

Level; Seventh grade social studies 

School: Palmer Junior High School, Independence, Missouri 
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Author: Henry D* Landry 

Title: %orld Geography: a Unit on Africa*' 

Level: High school geography 

School: Hickman High School^ Columbia^ Missouri 

Author: Alberta Leeman 

Title: ''Faces and Events of Contemporary Africa" 

Level: Sophomores In high school African cultures class 

School: Parkway Central High School, Chesterfield, Missouri 

Author: Elaine Lewis 

Title: ''African Unit" 

Level: Sixth grade 

School: Ott Elementary School, Independence, Missouri 

Author: Patricia Lewis 

Title: "Africa: The Republic of Mall, Past and Present" 

Level: Intermediate elementary 

School: Robeson Elementary School, Champaign, Illinois 

Author: Rita M^ Marshall 

Title: "Harambee: a Study of Kenya" 

Level: Grade 5 (language arts approach) 

School: Hartman Elementary School, Kansas City, Missouri 

Author: Shirley A. Miller 

Title: "Kusema" 

Level: K-7th grade 

School: Llnwood West School, Kansas City, Missouri 

Author: Alice Payne 

Title; "Sierra Leone: History, Education and Geography" 

Level: Upper elementary 

School: Northeast Elementary School, Danville, Illinois 



Author: Evonne Pennington 

Title: "Kenya, East Africa" 

Level: Sixth and seventh grades social studies 

School: Benjamin Harrison School, Kansas City, Missouri 

Author; Cecllroy Pettus 

Title: "The Economy of a Developing Nation" (Nigeria) 

Level: Eighth grade social studies 

School: Hanley Junior High School, University City, Missouri 

Author: Betty Roberts 

Title; "Kikuyu Lifestyles" 

Level: Intermediate elementaiy 

School: Rockbridge Elementary School, Columbia, Missouri 

Author: James E« Roberts 

Vitle: "Black History and Culture: African Geography" 

Level: Eleventh and twelfth grades social studies 

School: Manual High School, Kansas Crity, Missouri 
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Author: Sylvia B« Saunders 

Title: '^u$lcr Games» and Dances of Africa (Ghana)'* 

Level: Upper elementary 

•"School: Elementary music In several schools^ Kansas Clty» Missouri 

Author: Bobble M« Sharpe 

Title: '*The Threatened Lifestyle of the Bororo and the Zulu Peoples*' 

Level: Seventh and eighth grades 

School: Author Is Director of Media Services^ Kansas Clty» Missouri 

Author: Gwendolyn Sharpe 

Title: "Selected Readings of Africa" 

Level: Sophomore and junior language arts 

School: Southwest High School, Kansas City, Missouri 



LIST OF CURRICULUM UNITS DEVELOPED IN THE 1978 WORKSHOP 



Author: Chester A* Bailey 

Title: "A Curriculum Unit on Africa for Physical Education Classes*' 

Level: Eighth grade physical education 

School: Strong Middle School^ Marlanna, Arkansas 

Author: Patty Baker 

Title: "African Art: Adlnkra Cloth'* 

Level: Seventh through ninth grades arts and crafts 

School: West Junior High School^ CbJumbla^ Missouri 

Author: Sandra Beasley 

Title: "Africa: a Continent of Varied Peoples" 

Level: Tenths eleventh » twelfth grades Black American hlatory 

School: East High School^ Kansas Clty» Missouri 

Author: Nevada Black 

Title: "A Phy^slcal Education Instructional Unit on Ghanaian Dance" 

Level: Ninth {jrade physical education 

School: Forrest City High School^ Forrest Clty» Arkansas 

Author: Nancy Blount 

Title: "Education in East and West Africa" 

Level: Tenth through twelfth French 

School: Lee High School^ Marlanna^ Arkansas 

Author: Charles Colefoan 

Title: "African Art" 

Level: Ninth grade art 

School: Lee High School » Marlanna^ Arkansas 

Author: Audra Dennis 

Title; "Apartheid In South Africa and Racism In the United States" 

Level: Eleventh grade American history 

School: Central High School^ Little Rock^ Arkansas 

2uu 
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Author: Carolyn Jo Driver 

Title: "African Literature" 

Level: Eleventh grade English 

School: Kensett High School^ Kensett^ Arkansas 

Author: Virginia Francisco 

Title: "Teaching Unit on Africa*' 

Level: Seventh grade social studies 

School: Wynne Junior High School, Wynne, Arkansas 

Author: Ethonda Gray 

Title: '^African Literature" 

Level: Tenth grade English 

School: Northslde High School, Fort SmJth^ Arkansas 

Author: Mavis Green 

Title: *'The Akan People of Ghana" 

Level: Eighth grade American history 

School Forest Heights Junior High School, Little Rock, Arkansas 

Author: Wayland House 

Title: "Pottery In West Africa" 

Level: Tenth through twelfth grades art 

School: Manual High School, Kansas City, Missouri 

Author: Rosarlta Huber 

Title: "Tht Akan of Ghana'* 

Level: Fourth grade 

School: DuVal Elementary School, Fort Smith, Arkansas 

Author: Marshall James 

Title: ^'Attitudes: Creating Respe^^t and Understanding of Africa and Africans^' 

Level: Eighth grade American history 

School: Forrest City Middle School, Forrest City, Arkansas 

Author: Olivia Judsor 

Title: "People of Sierra Leone" 

Level: Second grade 

School: t^nne Elementary School, Wynne, Arkansas 

Author: Jeannlne Massey 

Title: *'A Study of the Yoruba of Nigeria*' 

Level: Third grade 

School: DuVal Elementary School, Kort Smith, Arkansas 

Author: Amanda Morris 

Title: "Africa for First Graders" 

Level: First grade 

School: Whltten Elementary School, Marlanna, Arkansas 
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Author: Letltla Parker 

Title: "The Akan and Handing" 

Level: Third grade 

School: Mt^ Washington Elementary School^ Independence, Missouri 
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Author: Ruth Patterson 

Title: '*The Cycle of Life In the African Family" 

Level: Tenth through twelfth grades home economics 

School: Author Is Curriculum Specialist In Minority Studies^ Little Rock School 
District^ Little Rock» Arkansas 

Author: Llllle Perry 

Title: ^'Curriculum Unit on Ghana*^ 

Level: Ninth grade social studies 

School: Lee High School » Marlanna^ Arkansas 

Author: Rugenal Scalfe 

Title: "A Look at the Literature of an African People: the Ashantl of Ghana*^ 

Level: Eleventh grade English 

School: Central High School, West Helena, Arkansas 

Author: Evelyn Smith 

Title: "Instructional Materials on Africa for Primary Grades" 

Level: First through third grades 

School: DuVal Elementary School, Kort Smith, Arkansas 

Author: Leandra Spangler 

Title: "Patterns In Tie-dye and Batik from West Africa'' 

Level: Eighth and ninth grades arts and crafts 

School: West Junior High School, Columbia, Missouri 

Author: Joyce Springer 

Title: "A Brief Look at Africa" 

Level: Intermediate elementary grades 

School: Author Is coordinator of Staff Development Program, Little hock School 
District, Little Rock, Arkansas 

Author: Odessa Talley 

Title: "The Igbo People of Nigeria as Seen through Things Pall Apart by 

Chinua Achebe^ 

Level Tenth grade English 

School: Central High School, Little Rock, Arkansas 

Author: Carrol Tillman 

Title: **A Curriculum Unit for Business Education Students" 

Level: Ninth grade business 

School: Lee High School, Marlanna, Arkansas 

Author: Keith Williams 

Title: "Geographical Features of Nigeria" 

Level: Seventh grade geography 

School: West Junior High School, West Memphis, Arkansas 

Author: Edward Wills 

Title: "West Africa" 

Level: Eighth and ninth grades social studies 

School: Newlln Junior High School, Independence, Missouri 
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LIST OF CURRICULUM UNITS DEVELOPED IN THE 1979 WORKSHOP 



Authors: John Althoff, Jerry Bradshaw, and Jean Harlow 

Title: "An African Unit" 

Level: Tenth grade world cultures 

School: Jacksonville High School, Jacksonville, Illinois 

Author: Carolyn Bibbs 

Title: '*A Look at Yoruba Art" 

Level: Sixth grade art 

School: Hoffman Middle School, East Mollne, Illinois 

Author: Mollle Bogart 

Title: "Project In Minority Literature: 

Level: Eleventh and twelfth grades minority literature 

School: Danville High School, Danville, Illinois 

Author: Enid Britton 

Title: "African Art and Culture for High School Students of Art" 

Level: Tenth through twelfth grades art 

School: Dunlap High School, Dunlap, Illinois 

Author: Lorraine Brown 

Title: "A Curriculum Unit for First Grade: Sierra Leone" 

Lev^i: First grade 

School: North Clay El«nentary School, Louisville, Illinois 

Author: Kathleen Carroll 

Title: "A Comprehensive Curriculum Unit on Africa for Middle Schools" 

Level: Seventh and eighth grades 

Sciiool: Edison Middle School, Champaign, Illinois 

Authors: Madeline Cole, Carolyn Greenwood, and Joyce Youngblood 

Title: "An African Curriculum Unit: Ghana and Ivory Coast" 

Level: Seventh ^nd eighth grades social studies and science 

School: Martin Luther King Junior High School, East St. Louis, Illinois 

Author: Kay Creutzburg 

Title: "An African Curriculum Unit" 

Level: Seventh grade art 

School: Franklin Middle School, Champaign, Illinois 

Author: Carolyn Evans 

Title: "Understanding Senegal in an American Classroom" 

Level: Fourth grade 

School: Martin Luther King Elementary School, Urbana, Illinois 



Author: Mary Gary 

Title: "Llbrar>' Resources for the Support of African Studies in the Curriculum" 

Level: Tenth through twelfth grades library 

School: Mattoon High School, Mattoon, Illinois 
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Authors: Deletes Goodell Qud Meel3 McCleary 

Title: **Relatlons between^tbe'U- and Africa In the Post-Worla War II Era" 

Level: Eleventh and twelf th'^rades American history 

School: Urbana l^igh School^ Urbana^ Illinois 



Author: Mary Jones 

Title: "Curriculum Unit on the Akan of*Ghana^* 

Level: Fourth grade 

School: Author is Supervisor of Title VII Curriculum^ East Mollne^ Illinois 

Author: Michael McClaln 

Title: "An African Curriculum Unit" 

Level: Fourth grade 

School: Northeast Elementary School^ Danville^ Illinois 



Author: Ka^en McKensle 

Title: "Introducing Africa In the Classroom" 

Level: Seventh grade social studies 

School: Jefferson Middle School^ Champaign^ Illinois 

Author: Vlveca Roberts 

Title: "A Unit on the Klkuyu of Kenya" 

Level: Fourth grade 

School: Wells Elementary School^ East Moline^ Illinois 

Author: Douglas Skort 

Title: "An African Curriculum Unit" 

Level: Tenth grade world geography 

School: Centralia High School » Centralia^ Illinois 

Author: Mark Sorensen 

Title: "African Curriculum" 

Level: Tenth grade world cultures 

School: MacArthur High School^ Decatur^ Illinois 

Author: Marcelle Stumpff 

Title: "An African Curriculum Unit*' 

Level: Tenth through twelfth grades world civilisation 

School: Warrensburg High School^ Warrensbarg» Missouri 

Author: Roberta Volkmann 

Title: "Africa: a Unit in an Arts in General Education Curriculum" 

Level: Sixth grade 

School: Fairview and Blackhawk Elementary Schools^ Springfield, Illinois 

Author: Anne Wilcox 

Title: "A Curriculum Unit on Afirca" 

Level: Seventh grade language artH and eighth grade remedial English 

School: Grant Middle School » Springfield » Illinois 
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Author: Elnora Harriette William^ 

Title: **The Nigerian Family: the Cultural Approach** 

Level: Eleventh and twelfth grades child care experience 

School: Jacksonville High School^ Jacksonville^ Illinois 
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'MICAN STUDIES CURRICULUM PROJECT" 
An Instructional Unit for Seventh Grade Iforld Cultures 

by 

Peter Herborn 
Mest Junior High School ' 
Columbia^ Missouri 



This teaching unit on Africa was developed as part of an inter- 
disciplinary workshop project in African curriculum development held 
on the University of Illinois^ Urb ana-Champaign campus in the summer 
of 1977* The workshop project, which was funded by the National 
Endowment for the Humanities, was carried out from 1977-80 and was 
Integrated into an on-going program of outreach services offered to 
teachers nationwide* For further information on teaching aids avail- 
able through outreach services, contact: 

Outreach Director 
African Studies Program 
1208 Mest California, iHOl 
Urbana, Illinois 61801 
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Title 



African Studies Unit - Moxld Cultures 7th Grade 



Length 



4 weeks » 5 hours per week 



General Objectives 1* Preserve/stimulate students* curiosity about Africa 

and Africans* 

2* Prevent /correct erroneous Impressions about Africa 
3* Become aware of cultural and geographic diversity In 
Africa* 

4* Develop respect for African cultures and recognize that ^ 
they are legitimate responses to their environment and 
needs * 

5* Compare African and American social and value systems 
to better understand our own culture* 

6* Become aware of and understand the dimensions of change 

In J^frlca* 
7* Hypothesize the future In Africa* 

Reading Resources see annotated bibliography 



A'V Resources 
Specific Lessons 



see Audlo"VisttaX appendix 

1* Introduction; Attltudea/Knowledge of Africa 

2, Introduction to African Diversity 

3* African Ecology (2 lessons) 

4* Where Africans Live 

5* African Clothing 

6* African Markets 

7* Some Afrlcsn People In Their Ecological Setting 

8* Tradltlonal*Afrlcan Society; The Acholl In Uganda (3 lessons) 

9* The Impact of Change; Song of Lawino 

10* Change In the Family; The Rebellion of Odllo 

11* Traditional Religious Beliefs and Change 

12* African Muscle as an Expression of Values; Hblra Music 

13* Work In Africa 

14* Tradition and Change; Men of Two Worlds 

15* Education and Ch£nge; Returning Home 

16* Problems In South Africa; Apartheid (2 lessons) 



Materials 

Projects 
Proverbs 



Students will bring writing materials with than dally* 
The classroom will have a large map of Africa » chalk and 
a blackboard* 

Students will be required to complete one of the projects 
listed In the Projects appendix by the end of the unit* 

Each cla^s period will begin by discussing an African 
proverb which will be written on the board* See Prov.rb 
apl^endlx* 
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Introduction; Attltudes/KnowledCje of Africa (1 day) 

Purpose; Identify and examine students' perceptions and Impressions of Africa 

and Africans and examine and evaluate the sources of these Impressions* 

Materials; cassette tape and recorder-player 

Objectives; 1* state own Impressions in a word-assoclatlon test 



2* examine classmates' Impressions through a tabulation of the 
results 

3* state the sources of these Impressions 

4* evaluate the accuracy of these sources 

5* listen to some Impressions of Africans of Americans 

6* state some reasons for learning about Africa and Africans 



Procedure: Have the students number from 1 to IS on a sheet of paper* Tell 



them we are going to play a word-association game about Africa* 
2* Ifrlte the following words on the boards one at a tlme» and ask 
the students to write down the first word that comes to their 
mind by the number of the word* 



3^ Collect the papers and tell the students that you will give them 

the results of the game tomorrow* 
4* Discuss where they got their impressions* List these responses 

on the board* 

5* Discuss the validity/reliability of these sources* 

6* Discuss where information might be found to test whether their 

impressions are accurate* 
7* Discuss what students think African impressions are of Americans* 

List these on the board* 
8* Play the tape of Africans on America and Americans* 
9* Compare African impressions to the list on the board* 
10* Discuss implications of misconceptions on relations between 

peoples of different countries* Why should we know something 

about Africa and Africans? 



Optional Activity; Survey of American attitudes toward Africa and Africans 

( see Projects Appendix) 

Source: African Studies Handbook for Teachers^ Part I » PP^V"*! 



1* Africa 
2. animal 
3 * land 



6. work 
7* country 
8* recreation 



11* clothing 

12* transportation 

13* communication 

14* resources 

15* color 



4* people 
5* weather 



9* work 
10* house 
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Introduction to African Diversity (1 day) 

Purpose; Know that Africa and Africans are diverse; Identify the major themes 
which will be the focus of this unit* 

Materials;, word-association test results handout 

Scholastic World Cultures Program fllmstrlp and tape;Afrlcit 
fllmstrlp projector 
cassette tape player 



Objectives; 1* formulate hrPotheses about thmM nf AfrlcAn Studies after viewing 

fllmstrlp of Africa* 
2* state comparisons of list of student Impressions of Africa and 

data from the fllmstrlp* 
3* determine and etate evidence supporting the hypotheses* 
4* participate In a discussion of the generalizations* 
5* state what evidence about Africa Is needed and Where It can be 

be found* 



Procedure; 1* Distribute and dlecuss ths word-association results handout* 

Focus on yeeterday*s conclusions* 
2* Show the fllmstrlp rapidly without the sound* 
3* Develop hypotheses about themee of African Studies* 
4* Show fllmstrlp with sounds stopping at appropriate places for 

discussion and note-taking* Students should write the major 

themes presented In their notes* 
5* Examlnethelq^otheses developed and revise wherever appropriate* 
6* Coittpare the hypotheses with the word-assocl^tlon results* 
7* Have students state several generalizations about diversity^ 

identifying themes and supporting these with evidence from the 

fllmstrlp* 

8* Discuss the validity of the generalizations and the need for 

additional evidence* 
9* Discuss what additional data is needed and where It can be found* 



Source; Scholastic World Cultures Program^ Tropical and Southern Africa » 
Teaching Guide 
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African Ecology (2 days) 

Purpose; Learn that Africa is a large^ diverse continent; understand the 

relationships of various environmental factors and human activity* 

Materials; Outline of African continent handovts 
Atlas of Africa and the United States 
Slide set on African Ecology 
Slide projector 
Colored pencils (for students) 

Objectives; 1* Rank Africa in relation to the other continents* 

2* State the latitude belts of Africa and compare to the US* 
3* Develop hypotheses about the effects of latitude on people* 
4* State patterns of population distribution/density and compare 
to the US 

5* State the patterns of climate and vegetation of Africa 
6* State the relationship of climate to vegetation* 
7* Develop hypotheses about the relationship of climate to human 
activity* 

8* State the topographic characteristics and their distribution 
of Africa* 

9* Develop hypotheses about the relationships of topograpt^ and 
water resources on human activity* 
10. State patterns of urbanization in Africa* 

11* Develop hypotheses about economic activities^of different peoples 
of Africa 

12*. Evaluate present impressions of Africa in light of new data 
gaineu by map exercise ^ based on the word-association results* 

Procedure; 1* Distribute world map outline and an atlas to each student* 

2. Urite in the names of all the continents » oceans ^ the US ^nd 
your home state* Label the parallels* Color Africa and your 
home state* 

3. Draw lines from your home state to the nearest and farthest parts 
of Africa^ measure these distances and write thm on the lines 

in both kilometers and miles ^ 
4* Answer the questions on the bottom of the map* 
5* Distribute second set of Africa outline maps (three maps to the 

page) * 

6* Using your colored pencils and following the color scheme in the 
atlas, complete the three maps by drawing in population distri- 
bution , climate ssones^ and topography and waters* 

7* Add the following information to your maps; names of country (pop* 
(dist* map), land use (climate map) and mineral resources and 
cities ( topographic map)* 

8* Answer the questions at the bottom of each map* 

9. Show slides on African Ecology and discuss each with reference to 
the appropriate map made by the students 
10* Discuss word-association results as it relates to what we found out 
from our map study 
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Where Africans Live (ida^} 

Purpose; Learn chat types and styles of dwellings are based on climate^ 
available materials^ levels of technology and social patterns* 

Materials; Slides of African housings slide projector 

Objectives; 1* Participate In a discussion on functions of housing and shelter* 
2* State how specific examples of African housing ineet these 

functions of shelter* 
3* Participate in a discussion of comparison of African and 
American housing* 

Procedure; 1* Discuss reasons for building houses* 

2* Discuss factors that determine types and styles of houses* List 

these on the boerd* 
3* Shov the slides end relate eech structure to the liat on the 
boerd * 

4* Diecuss coiq»erieon of housing in Africa to that in America* Stress 

indoor and outdoor functions end activities* 
5* Urite e peper on how examplee of both typee of housing fulfill 

the various functions of houses* 

Optional Activity; Make • model or drew e diegram of an African housing com* 

pound* (See Projects eppendlx) 
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African Clothing (1 day) 

Purpose; Develop respect for African lifestyles as a response of African 
peoples to their environisent and society. 

Materials; Slides of African dress^ slide projector 

Objectives; 1* Participate In a discussion on types and functions of clothing 

in American society* 
2, Develop hypotheses 3bout African clothing styles* 
3* Participate in a discussion comparing traditional African 

clothing with American clothing* 
4* Identify evidence from the pictures and i^rration to evaluate 

hypotheses* 

Procedure; 1* Discuss the types of clothing worn by Americans* 

2* Ask students why they diess the way they do* Bo they always 

dress the same for all occasions? 
3* Ask the students to describe "typicaV African clothing styles* 

Each student will write this as a hypothesis* 
4* Show the slides* 

5* Compare and contrast traditional African clothing with our 
^ own* Discuss materials^ colors^ style and function* Discuss 

the relationship of style and function by asking what kind of 

clothes people wear to churchy school and play* 
6* Refer to the hypotheses developed earlier and evaluate these 

according to the data in the pictures* 
7* Discuss the validity of generalizations based on the hypotheses 

and evidence from the slides* Are there any clothing styles 

not pictured? 

Optional Activity; Hake an article of African clothing or dress a doll in 

African clothing* (See Projects appendix) 
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Traditional African Society; The Acholl In Uganda (3 days) 

* 

Purpose; Gain an understanding ^£ some traditional African social patterns^ 
especially the socialization o£ children and how change aJcfects 
these; how they compare to Anterlcan patterns and values* 

Materials: handout **Growlng Up In Acholl^^ lecture notes^ slide and tape 
of Children In East and West Africa , projector and tape player 



Objectives; 1* Take notes based on assigned reading* 

2. Participate In a discussion based on the notes and reading. 

3* Participate Jn a discussion o£ comparison with Amerlcen society. 

4* Determine and state answers to questions based on the reading* 

Complete an Inquiry activity based on the reading and pictures. 
6* State generalizations about the extent and effect of change in 

Acholl society. 
7. Participate In a values clarification discussion on the 

desirability of change* 



Procedure; Introduce Part I by a brief lecture on ethnic groups In Africa^ 
the Acholl and Anna Apoko^ the author* 

2. Distribute Part I for reading. 

3. Have the students take notes on the following questlonfput 
on board) ; What groups exist within the Acholl people? Kow 
do the Acholl pass on their traditions to their chlldr^? 

Who are the teachers in Acholl society? What are the Important 
values of the Acholl? What is the ideal Acholl man like? the 
. ideal woman? 

4. Discuss these questions by calling on students to read their 
responses* Encourage them to add to their notes based on 
each other^s responses* 

5. Discuss comparison with Ametlcan counterpart institutions* 
6* Introduce Part II. Stress socialization. Have the students 

put the definition in their notes* 
7* Distribute Part II for reading* 

8. Answer the following questions; What methods do Acholl parents 
use to teach their children values and behavior? How are 
teenage gitls In Acholl treated in comparison with boys? Hai: 
does this treatment tell you about the ideal types in Acholl 
society? What values are stressed in this reading? Why are the 
roles Important in this society? }Xm do you think formal 
education affects traditional Acholl life? How do Acholl 
parents compare with American parents? 

9. Introduce Part III 

10* Show slide /tape presentation of C hildren in East and Went 
Africa . Stress that the scenes do not take place in Acholl- 
land but that there are many similarities in all traditional 
African- societies* 
11. Inquiry Activity; 

A* Based on the lecture and slides, formulate hypotheses on the 
following questions; What changes are taking place in Acholl? 
What is causing these changes? Which members of the Acholl 
favor these changes? which do not? Why not? 
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B* If these hypotheses are true> what evidence will you find to 
support t>iem? 

C* Distribute Part III for reading* Write down the data from the 

reading that applies to your hypotheses* 
D* Discuss Part III* 

E* 3ased on your notes » write generalizations about change 
in Acholi life^ supporting your generalizations with 
evidence from the reading* 
12* Discuss which changes students consider good and bad and why* 
13* Discuss how these changes coispare with changes taking place 
in American society today* 

Optional Activity: Write a paper on Growing Up in America* (see Projects 

appendix) 



Source: Through African Eyes - Cultures in Change Vol I: Coming of Age 
in Africa - Continuity and Change^ Leon E* Clark^ ed* 
pp* 9-13, 21-29, 30-37* 



African Markets (1 day) 

Purpose: Learn that there are many different types of African markets and 
that they have other functions than the exchange of goods » 

Materia?.s: Slides of African markets and taped narration^ cassette player^ 
handout "Trade and Harkets in Africa/' • slide projector 

Objectives: 1^ State the activities portrayed in pictures of African markets. 
2^ Develop hypotheses about why markets exists 
3» Develop hypotheses about non*economic functions of markets* 
4» Determine evidence in support of the hypotheses by reading a 

description of African markets.. 
5» Participate In a discussion comparing African and American 

markets » 

6» Write some generalizations » supported by evidence » on the 
functions of African markets^ 

Procedure: 1^ Discuss what a market Is and why they exists Vhat other vaya 

can people get the goods they need? 
2^ Introduce the slides^ Have the students take notes on the 

following (place on the board): (a) types of markets » 

(b) ways of getting goods to the market » (c) goods sold^ 
3^ Discuss the Pictures and the items In (2) above^ 
A* Ask student? make some hypothesea about the functions of 

markets other than the exchange of goods » List these on 

the boards 

5^ Distribute the handout and have the students find evidence 

to support their hypotheses and add additional functions » 
6*' Discuss this* 

7» Ntite a paragraph^ completing the statement^ '^An AFrican 
Market Is***^*' 

8* Discuss differences and similarities of how Americans get 
their goods and services. 
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Sore African Peoples In Their Ecological SEctlns d day) 

Purpose; Identify with roles of African family tncmbers; become niore aware 
of environnien cal and social diversity of African life* 

Materials* Student taxt Africa » Uerld Studies Inquiry Series 

Objectives; 1, Take notes from ass/gnod reading* 

2* Develop hypotheses about the location of the people in the 

reading based on anvironntental clues* 
3; Evaluate these hypotheses based on additional data* 
4* Participate in a values clarification discussion comparing 

the life of African children with the students^ own life* 
5* Detenoine and state sliniliarities and differences between 

African children's life and their own* 

Procedure; 1* Assign pp* 15-18 in the text to read* Take notes on the 

following; (a) environmental setting (b) occupations (c) roles of 
children (d) sequence of activities (e) location of region 
of Africa* Place these on the board* 
2* Discuss their notes and impressions* 

3* Bead page 19^ conault tnaps constructed in a previous lesson 

nnd revise notes where necessary* 
4* Discuss the following; What do you have in common with these 

boys? What do you see from the front door of your home? 

How does it affect the way you live? What do the four boys 

have in common? How do they differ? 
5* Make some generalizations about tlte relationship between 

environment and human activities* 



Source: World Studies Inquiry Series Africa ^ Stephen Marvin, pp* 15-19 
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The lapact of Change; Song of Lawino 

Purpose; Understand the Ictpact and dimensions of change on traditional 
African society* 

Materials; handout of excerpt from "Song of Lawino** 

Objectives; Determine and write answers to questions based on the reading 
selection* 

2* Participate In a discussion of the pceiti^ supporting answers 
to questions with specific evidence frota the reading* 

3* Evaluate previous hypotheses and generalizations about change 
In Acholl society based on the new data from this reading* 



Procedure: I* Identify the author as an Acholl and read the following stanza 
aloud; 

White nen^s stoves 
Are for cooking 
White stents foods* 
They are not suitable 
For cooking 
Acholl foods 
And X am afraid of them 
2, Identify Lawino and Ocol* 

3* Have the students answer the following questions (on board); 

What complaints does Ocol have about his wife? What complaints 

does Lawino have about Ocol? What do Lawino* s words and images 

indicate about her way of life? 
4** Distribute the handout for reading and questions* 
S* Discuss answers to the questions^ having students cite specific 

passages to support their answers* 
6* What does Lawino mean by the last line of the stanza read 

as an Intorductlon^^** *And % am afraid of them*^7 
7* Discuss whether the Song of Lawino supports the hypotheses 

and generalizations from the previous lessons and why/why not* 



Source; Through African Eyes * Cultures in Change Vol* I; Coming of Age 
in Africa Continuity and Change^ Leon £* Clarke ed* 
pp* 39-71* 
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Change in the Family: The Rebellion of Odllo (1 day) 

Purpose; Learn about and identify with the roles and relationships of 
African family members* 

Materials; handout ^^The Rebellion of Odllo^^ 

Objectives: 1* Participate In a discussion of the concept of responsibility* 
2* Determine and write answers to questions based on the reading* 
3. Participate in a discussion of how the reading relates to 

the concept of responsibility* 
4* Participate in values clarification discussion of work* 
5* Complete a writing assignment based on the discussion of 

the story* 

Procedure; l*Dlscuss what is meant by responsibility* What are some of 

your responsibilities? 
2* Introduce the reading by telling them they are going to 

read a story about a boy in Malawi who does not meet his 

responslbllltleB* 
3* Bead pages 1 and 2 and write down how Odllo falls to meet 

his responsibilities* 
4* Discuss the following questions; How and why^ does he fall to 

meet his responsibilities? What are his feelings? Do you 

think he had too much work to do? What kinds of work do you 

like? dislike? How are your responsibilities like and unlike 

Odllo*s? 

5* Hypothesize what will happen next in the story* 
6* Finish the story and discuss it* 

7* List things that are important to the students on the board * 
8* List the things they think are Important to Odllo*, 
9* Choose three Items from the students* list and write how 
they think their lives would be affected if deprived of 
these* Do the same about Odllo from his list* 
10* How would you have handled the situation if you had been 

Odllo* s parents? 
11* Discuss ^^rebelllon"* Have you ever rebelled? What are some 
good and bad things about rebellion? 

Optional Activity; Re-write or act out a different ending to the story* (See 

Projects appendix) 

Source; African Studies Handbook For Teachers - Part I , U* of Massa- 
chusetts/Worcester Teacher Corps^ pp* 54-65* 
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Traditional Religious Beliefs and Change (1 day) 

Purpose: Learn about some traditional African religious beliefs » their 
origins and functions; the the effect they have on Ifestem 
education* 

Material: handout by Momodu Kargbo 

Objectives: 1* Determine and write answers to questions based on the reading* 
2* Participate In a discussion about beliefs and functions of 

Koranko religion* 
3* Participate In a discussion of taboos In Koranko and l!!&tterlcan 

societies* 

4* Complete a writing assignment about the relationship of 
western education and traditional religious beliefs* 

5* Participate in a values clarification discussion about school 
problems* 

Procedure: 1* Tell'the students we are going to examine some uf a particular 
peoples* religious beliefs and see how these affect efforts 
to educate African children In the Ifestetn mode* 

2* Distribute the handout and have the students consider and 
clarify the following questions (place on the board): 
What Is the function of religion for the Koranko? What are 
some of the traditional religious beliefs of the Koranko? 
What do you think is the purpose of these beliefs? 

3* Discuss these questions* Be sure each particular belief Is 
. discussed* 

4* Discuss and hypothesize the origins of taboos* Discuss similar 

taboos in our societies* 
5* Writing assignment: How do you think these belelfs will affect 

a child who goes to a western school? Consider the setting » 

teachers » subjects* 
6* Read the Conclusion aloud: 

In the "ordinance" (western) school » the conflict that 
normally exists is the one that is connected with the pro- 
blems that the pupil will solve In dealing with situations in 
the classroom* He often becomes psychologically depressed* 
This may lead him to hate himself » his school » his teacher 
and the subjects that are taught* The teacher realizes 
this very well but Instead of encouraging him to be consci- 
entious in his studies » he punishes him (mainly by the use 
of the cane)* With little understanding of the chlld*s 
problems^ the teacher^ along with other teachers^ continues 
to discourage the young child* Eventually he continues 
sluggish with no Interest » becomes truant and drops out of 
school permanently*" 

7* Discuss reasons why the student ml^t become depressed and 
hate school » teachers and self* Have you ever felt this way? 
How did the teacher handle it? 
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African Music as an Expression of Values: Mblra Music (1 day) 

Purpose; Develop a knoi^ledge and appreciation of music of a particular 
African group (Shona of Rhodesia) and Bee how this is a source 
of attitudes toward white people* 

Materials; tape of Mblra music, lyrics of the song ^'Chemutengure**^ handouts 
on the meaning of the song^ construction and use of the Mblra^ 
a picture of the Mblra^ tape player 

Objectives; 1. Participate In a discussion of the music* 

2, Participate In a discussion of the n^anlng of the lyrics* 
3* Determine from reading the handouts what the meaning of the song 
Is* 

4. Complete a writing assignioent on the song as a source of 
values of the Shona people. 

Procedure; 1* Identify the Shona and play the tape of ^'Chemutengure" 

2, Discuss the following: type of Instruiaent^ what the song Is 

about and the purposes/functions of music In general/ 
3* Discuss sources to test the answers to the previous questions* 
4* Show a picture of the Mblra ^ distribute the lyrics and play 

the recording again* 
5* Discuss the meaning of the lyrics ( type of society^ attitudes) 
6* Distribute the handout on the meaning of **Chemutengure** and 

test previous conclusions* 
7* Write some generalizations about **Chemutengure** as a source 

of Shona values and attitudes* Support these with reasons* 

Optional Activity; Make an Mblra ^ deiaonstrate its use and write a short 

paper on the Shona* (See Projects appendix) 

Source; Record Mblra Music of Rhodesia b y Abraham Maralre and jacket notes* 
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Work In Africa (1 day) 

Purpose; Learn that Africans work at a vide variety of occupations. 

Materials: slides of Africans at work^ projector^ student text Tropical 
and Southern Africa ^ Scholastic World Cultures Program 

Objectives; 1. Develop hypotheses about the types of occupations Africans 
vork at. 

2. Evaluate hypotheses based on pictures and the assigned 
reading. 

3. Participate in a discussion of coi]q)arl3on of work in Africa 
and the United States. 

Procedure! l.Make a list of occupations of parents of students on the board. 
Add other laajor occupations. 

2. Hypothesize yhich types of occupations are found in Africa. 

Place a star by each vhlch students think are also found in Africa. 

3. Shov the slides and check off each type illustrated which 
appears on the list on the board. 

4. Mscuss which typas of occupations are followed by large 
nunfcers of people. This can serve as a working hypothesis. 

5. Assign Chapter 8 and pp. 145-^9 of the text for reading. 

6. Using the reading as further evidence* evaluate the hypo*' 
theses developed previously. 

7. Write a short paper on how work in Africa con^ares to work 
'in Aznerica, pointing out any sintilarltles and differences. 

Sburces: Scholastic World Cultures Program Tropical and Southern Africa , 
Allen R. Boyd and John Nlckerson, pp. 95*^101^ 145-^9. 

The reading deals with the different ways Africans make 
their living and how this is related to their environment 
and social setting. 
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Tradition and Change; Men of Two Worlds (1 day) 

Purpose; Un derstand the problem facing many Africans today of changing 
from a traditional way of life to a different way brought on 
by urbanization^ education and changes In the way people work* 

Materials; handout *'Men of Two Worlds", poem "Mothers Song*\ lecture notes* 

Objectives; l*Determlne and write answers to questions based on the reading* 
2* Participate , In a discussion on the dilemma of change versus 
tradlton. 

3* Participate In a discussion comparing problems facing 
Africans and Americans* 



Procedure: 1* Present a short lecture on the problems Involved In leaving 
a traditional society and setting for an Industrialized 
urban setting* v 
2* Ifrlte questions for thought and notes on the board; (a) in 
what ways are these Africans "men of Two worlds"? (b) What 
will eventually bring these "two worlds" together? (c) How 
Is the government of Kenya trying to eliminate tribal 
loyalties? 

3* Distribute the handout and discuss the questions and any 

other points raised by the students* 
4* Do Americans face similar problems? 

Source: Through African Eyes - Cultures in Change Vol. II, pp* 35-9, 
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Education and Chan&e ; Returning Home (1 day) 

Purpose; Understand the Impact of Ifestem education has on traditional 
African values and attitudes* 

Materials; handout "REturnlng Home'S poem **Mother*s Song** 

Objectives; 1* Qetermlne and write answers to questions based on the reading* 
2* Participate In a discussion of the problem of returning to 

a traditional aettlng* 
3* Participate In a values clarification discussion of feelings 

about the problem posed by the poem* 
4* Complete a inrltlng assignment based on the lesson* 

Procedure; 1* Introduce the reading^ Identifying the topic and the aource* 
2* Dlatrlbute the handout for reading^ calling attention to 

the study questions* 
3* Dlacuss the study questions* 

4* Hhat do you think of the dlacusaloa In the reading about 
tba relative intelligence of whites and **colored" people? 

5* Read the poem ^^Moth"*^^ Song" to the students and dlacuaa any 
feelings they might *ave* 

6* Writing asslgnoant; 

Baaed on the readings o£ the past two days» identify the 
problems asaoclated with moving from a traditional rural 
village to the city* How do you think this will be resolved? 
Hhat do you think African society will be like in the future? 
Consider the impact on family relatlonshlpa» work and pattenrs 
of living* 

Source; ^ Through African Eyes - Cultures in Change Vol* II> PP* 43-49* 
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Problems In South Africa; Apartheid (2 days) 

Purpose; Become aware of the problems arising out of minority rule In 

South Africa and examine the students^ feelings about apartheid* 

Materials; handouts on statistical data of South Africa^ both pro-white 
and pro-Afrlcan» handout of selected apartheid laws» student 
text Tropical and Southern Africa 

Objectives; 1* After examining data from various viewpoints^ determine what 
the situation is like in South Africa* 
2* Participate in a discussion of students* feelings about 
apartheid* 

3* Determine and discuss the effects of apartheid on the people 

of South Africa* 
4* Participate in a discussion of US Involvem&nt in South 

Africa* 

5* Complete a writing assignment by writing a position paper on 
apartheid* 

Procedure; 1* Distribute a handout on South African government statistics* 

2* Discuss what you think South A£rlca is like based on these data* 

Would you like to live there? 
3* Distribute comparative data about the status of non-whites* 
4* Discuss the meaning of the data and your previous descrip- 
tion* 

5* Distribute the handout on apartheid laws and continue the 

discussion* 
6* How do you feel about these laws? 

7* Distribute South African government defense of apartheid* 
Discuss * 

8* Assign Chaper 13 of the text for reading* Discuss hew the 
reading reflects the effect of apartheid in human terms* 

9* Inform and discuss about IIS economic Involvement in S, Africa* 
16* Write a position paper on apartheid, identifying the problem, 
taking a stand and defending it* 

Source; Student text Tropical and Southern AFrlca , Chapter 13 

This chapter is the story of whnt happens to a black South 
African miner who runs afoul of the apattheld laws, his 
reaction to working in a mine and his attitudes toward 
the treatment of blacks by the white minority* Makes a 
strong case against apartheid* 
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Fllmstrlps . 

Scholaslclc Iforld Cultures Program AJPRICA 

Tape Recordings 

Itnpresslotts of America by Africans 
Mblra music - **ChemuCengure** 
Narration for fllmstrlp 

Narration for slide presentation African Markets 

Karratlon fur slide presentation Children in East and Ifest Africa 

35 BBtt. 2'*X2" slides * 

African Ecology 
African Housing 
ttest African Dress 
African Markets 

Children in East and Meet Africa 
Ifork In Africa 



^Selected from slides in the collection of the African Studies Program* 
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Projects Appendix 

I, Mbira, Make an iriblra and detnonstr^ate Its use by playing a song. Include 
a report of the role of mblra in Sbona society* 

2** Survey of Attldtudes toward Africa . Design, administer and tabulate 
the results of a survey of adults In the community to determine their 
knowledge/attitudes toward Africa, Write a report suinmarlzlng the survey 
and present this to the class, 

3, Rebellion of Qdllo . Re-write the ending of the story and present this to 
the class. Or you t&ay act out a new ending before the class. Tell 

why your ending was written in the way it was, 

4, Make a model of a traditional African housing compound. Write a report 
of the ethnic group whose housing is being modeled ard the social pat- 
terns associated with their housing. 

5* Make an article of African clothing or dress a doll in African clothing. 
Identify the culture of the clothing item and tell something about it, 

6, Based on the story '^Gtowlng Up In Acholi", write a similar story called 
"Growing Up In America". Include all the concepts mentioned in the 
original story, 

7, * Prepare and serve some African food difihefi. Tell about the source 

of the food and something about the people^ Explain the ingredients 
and how the, dish Is prepared. Be sure to indicate which ingredients 
were substituted for ingredients available only in Africa, 

8, * Present a dramatization of the Naming Ceremony of the Koranko of Sierra 

Leone, **Discuss the significance of the ceremony and how it reveals 
social relationships and values of the Koranko people, 

9, Make and demonstrate an Afripan childrens game (e,g, > Owari), Explain 
the origins, uses and purposes of the game. 

10, Read and review a book written by an African author, 

II. * Act out an African folktole. Explain the eource and ethnic identity of 

the tale and what it means, 

12, Make some Adlnkra cloth, demonstrating the tools and methods. Explain 
the source and significance of Adinkra. 

13, Do some African tie-dying. Demonstrate and explain the process to the class, 

14, Write a report on pre-colonial African history. Make visual aids 
(maps, charts, etc) to accompany and explain your report, 

15, Write a report in African independence from colonial rule. Include a 
map and timeline to help explain your repojrt; 

* These projects may done as group projects, 
** Handout available from the African Studies Program, 

ERIC 
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Proverbs Appendix 

1* Proverbs are the daughters of exper)Lence» Sierra Leone 

2» Only when you have ciossed the river ^ can you say the crocodile has 
a lump on his snout* " Ashantl 

3* When a man Is wealthy^ he may wear an old cloth* Ashantl 

4* Do not call the forast that shelters Von a jungle* - Ashantl 

3* He who asks questions^ cannot avoid the answers* ^ Cameroon 

6* What Is said over the dead Uon^s body could not be said to him alive - Congo 

7* Being well-dressed does not prevent ona from being poor. - Congo 

8. He who Is unable to dance aaya that the yard is stony* - Kenya 

9* It Is only tha water that ig apllt; tha calabash^ls not broken* - Maaretanla 

^0* Seeing la better than hearing. - Nigeria 

11* If you fill your mouth with a razor ^ you will spit blood* - Nigeria 

12* Three kinds of people die poor: those who dlvorca^ those who Incur 
debts » and those who move around too much* - Senegal 

13* 1;ove Is like a cough* Tanzania 

14* When two elephants flght^ the graas suffers* - Tanzania 

15* The curse/prayar of the chicken doea not reach the hawk* - Tanzania 

16* The traveler Is the one who Is at the shore* - Tanzania 

17* A roaring lion kills no game. - Uganda 

18. The horse who arrives early getjrgood drinking water. - Zula 
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Student Texts - ^ 

1* World Studies Inquiry Series Africa, Stephen Marvin 
Field Educational Publications, Inc*, Palo iUto: 1969* 

Designed to rneet the nees of middle and secondary students who 
have reading difficulties or who are '^turned-of f " by traditional 
textbooks. The book Is multl-dlsclpUnary and includes most of 
the social sciences as well as the humanities. While the book 
has a 5th grade readability level. It also has a high-Interest 
level. The readings draw their Interest from human situations 
written In biographical or aui;obiographlcal style and Include 
background Information to place the story In social and po- 
litical perspectives. 

2* Tropical and Southern Africa ^ Allen R, Boyd and John Nlckerson 
Scholastic Iforld Cultures Program, Scholastic Book Services, 
New York; 1973. 

Composed of three different types of readings: (1) vignettes 
based on personal reflections and feelings, (2) Informational 
chapters and (3) historical readings. The latter are at a 
more difficult reading level. Has a useful teaching guide 
with teaching and activity suggestions. Mostly free of factual 
errors and cultmial bias. Accompanied by a sound fllmstrlp 
Intorduclng themes examined In the text. 
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B^Jt^llography 

1* The Acholl of Uganda , ClrlUSs 

Colonial Office, Her Majesty's Stationery Office, London: 1960* 

A thorough anthropological study of the Acholl ^ all you ever 
wanted to know, whether you are afraid to ask or not 

*2, African Studies Handbook for Teachers, Fart I , 

University of Massachusetts/Worcester Teacher Corps, Aug* 1971* 

A handbook of learning activities suitable for elementary and 
middle school studenta* Contains specific lesson plans* Pri- 
mary emphasis Is on a cultural study of Africa and Africans* 
Includes an extensive blblography* Projects suitable for 
students are Included* 

*3* African Proverbs » Charlotte and Wolf Leslau 
Peter Pan Press, Mt* Vernon, H*Y*: 1962* 

Proverbs of many different countries and cultures of Africa* 
These are just presented, with no explanation of their meaning* 

*4* Ants Will Hot Eat Your Fingers , Leonard W, Doob 
Walker and Company^ New Yorkt 1966* 

A selection of traditional African poems ^ Identified by 
ethnic group* Reference section Indicates from which 
source, the poem comes* 

5* Area Handbook for Uganda - 1969 . EA Pamphlet Ho* 550-74 
united States Government Printing Office^ Washington^ D*C* 

Source of specific Information covering all aspects of Uganda^ 
Including social^ political^ economic and national security* 
Heavy emphasis on facts and statistics* 

6* "Conflict Between Traditional Beliefs and the Teaching of the 
Basic Sciences - The Case of Sierra Leone/' Momodu Kargbo 
Unpublished monograph^ University of Illinois* 

Outlines some specific religious beliefs of tt\e Koranko of 
Sierra Leone and some taboos that affect the teaching of 
science In the schools* 

*7* Roots » Alex Haley 

Doubleday, Hew York, 1976* 

The first part Is a good source for l description, from the 
human viewpoint ^ of growing up In traditional rural Africa, 
and for Insights Into African social customs* Helps dispel 
the "primitive" myth* 
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8* Teaching Africa Today , J, Murphy *ind Harry Scein 
Clc acion Press, New York: 1973, 

A valuable handbook for ceacl^crs and curriculum planners. 
Covers all aspeccs of ceachlng about Africa^ especially In 
Che social scudles. Has a good chapter on planning an African 
Studies course. Provides background Information^ teaching 
suggestions^ Cext and reference suggestions, 

9* Teaching Non-ttestem Studies; A Handbook of Methods and Materials 
University of Massachusetts School of Education (no date) 

Primarily a source of loethods of teaching l^on-^Hestem Studies, 
Also has a section on organizing and Implementing a Non^ 
Western Studies program. Includes a section evaluating various 
curriculum projects and textbooks relating to this subject, 

*10, Through African Eyes - Culture In Change, Vol, I Coming of Age 
In AfrlcarContlnulty and Change^ Leon E, Clark^ cd, 
Praeger Publishers^ New York: 1971, 

Selections written by Africans from a variety of sources^ Volume 
I deals with the nature of traditional life and changes taking 
place. Introductions by the editor place the readings Into 
context and provide questions for thought and dlscus&lon, 

*11, Through African Eyes - Culture In Change, Vol, II From Tribe 
to Town; Problems of Adjustment^ Leon E, Clark^ ed, 
Praeger Publishers^ New York: 1971, 

Like Volume I> the readings are by African authors. It deals 
with the %lnds of change" now sweeping across the African 
continent. The format Is the same as Volume I, 

12, ^'Trade and Markets In Africa/^ John Ndulue 

Unpublished monograph^ University of Illinois African Studies Program 

Explains the inany typed and functions of African markets. Points 
out the many non-economic functions of African markets, 

*13, West Africa: An American Heritage , Center for International Education 
University of Massachusetts School of Education (no date) 

A handbook designed primarily for elementary grades^ but It Is , 
adaptable to all grade levels. Emphasis Is on using the human^ 
Itles as a vehicle for studying West African society. In- 
cludes specific lesson plans ^rfilch emphasize a '^hands-on" 
approach, A resource section Is provided for teaching materials, 

* These references may also be used by students. 
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" THE AKAH OF GHANA " 
An Instructional Unit for Fourth Grade 

by 

Rosarita Huber 
DuVal Elementary School . 
Ft* Smith, Arkansas 



This teaching unit on Africa was developed as part 
of an interdisciplinary workshop project in African 
curriculum development held on the University jof Illinois^ 
Urbana-Ghampaign campus in the summer of 1978* The work- 
shop project, which was funded by the National Endowment 
&rthe Humanities, was carried out from 1977-80 and was 
integrated into an on-going program of outreach services 
offered to teachers nationwide* For further information 
on teaching aids available through outreach services, 
contact : 

Outreach Director 
African Studies Program 
1208 W* Galifomia,#101 
Urbana, Illinois 61801 
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PREFACE STATEMENT 

An Important reason for teaching this Instructional unit 
on Africa this school year Is its role in the quest for 
peace and understanding. It Is essential that a student 
develop an appreciation and understanding of himself as 
an Individual while developing an acceptance of the reali- 
ty of cultures other than his own. If all the people of 
the world fully understood the basic similarities between 
people and cultures, perhaps they would be able to live 
with and appreciate the differences as well* 

GRAPE LEVEL ANO COURSE 

This unit was developed for students in the fourth grade* 
It will be taught mainly within the Social Studies course; 
but the art lessons will be Incorporated into the Fine 
Arts program. 

INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES 

I. Concepts 

A. Stereotypes 

B. Variety and contrasts 
C* Social organization 

D. Continuity 

E. Cultural change 

F. Relationship of man with his environment 

G. Symbolism and Functional i sm in art forms 

II. Basic Skills 

A. The student will be able to Identify stereotypes 

B. The student will learn geographic facts about 
Africa, its climate, and vegetation. 

C. The student will recognize the similarities and 
the differences between an African family and 
his own. 

D. The student will learn how an Akan family uses 
the environment to meet basic human needs. 

E. The student will learn to appreciate the culture 
of the Akan people of Ghana* 
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Background Information 



Ghana lies on the Gulf of Guinea near the equator between 
the Ivory Coast on the west and Togo on the east. The 
country of Ghana Is about the size of the State of Oregon. 
The climate Is tropical with relatively high temperature 
and humidity throughout the year. The annual rainfall 
Is about 57 Inches* Instead of winter and summer, the 
seasons are alternately wet and dry. 

The population of Ghana is around ten million. Approxi- 
mately five million of these Ghanaians belong to the Akan 
nation* The three largest groups of Akan people are the 
Asante, the Fante, and the Akwaplm. About three-fourths 
of the people live In rural communities In Central and 
Southern Ghana* but there Is a continuing migration toward 
the cities. Although English is the official language, 
around 100 languages and dialects are spoken in Ghana. ' 
Akan comprises as many as 17 distinct languages* although 
they are similar enough to allow people to communicate. 

Ghana's principal exports are cocoa, tropical hardwoods* 
aluminum, gold, and diamonds. Thus, Ghana's economy depends 
mainly on agriculture and minerals. Agriculture in the 
forest zone is characterized by mixed cropping: cocod, 
yams, plantains, cassava, maize, and a wide range of fruits. 
Coconut and oil-palm trees are important too, providing a 
variety of products for export and local use. 

Family and Community life 

The Asante, which is the largest group of Akan-speaking 
people, live in a strong communal society. The individual 
learns how to cooperate and participate in village life from 
an early age. The Asante say that '^iveryone is born into 
the world to bear a part of the burden of looking after the 
interest of the community. 

Women have high standing among the Asante. It is through 
women that lineage and descent is traced. The land is 
passed down to the descendants on the mother's side of the 
family. However, this traditional system of inheritance is 
changing. Under the traditional system, a man's property 
is 1nheritf>d by his s1ster*s children, and those children 
are expected to work on his farm. However, many Asante men 
now prefer to have their property go on to their own children 
and they make wills to ensure that their property will go to 
their sons. 



Family and Community Life (contd*) 



Children in Asante society are highly cherished and often 
praised* They are all trained in some skill * girls by their 
mothers* and boys by their fathers* The son has traditionally 
followed the skill of the father (goldsmitht weaving* farming* 
etc*) A son going into his father $ trade will serve as his 
apprentice while he learns the trade* Today* with the changes 
in Africa* many young people are leaving the rural areas and 
going to the cities to live* work* and go to school* 

As with many African societies* oral tradition plays a role 
in the training and teaching of children* Since the Asante 
did not use a written language* all laws* customs* proverbs* 
and folk tales were passed down by word of mouth* While wes- 
tern-type education in English is to be found everywhere among 
the Akan today* the tradional forms of instruction as well as 
Islamic education continue to exist* 

Generally* the Asante home life is stable* and there is a strong 
sense of continuity with the past* 

The Arts at^d Symbolism 

Art in Africa has always been mainly functional* It exi'^ts 
as a vital part of everyday life* It has been related to 
clothing* housing and household objects* religious and cere^ 
monial practices* economic needs* transportation* wars and 
the hunt* and entertainment* Art objects have always served 
a purpose in African society* It is important to keep in 
mind that the functional art of Africa still lives* 

The Akan are noted for their intricate and exquisite art fonns 
-^-sculpture* architecture* textiles* music* and dance* Kente 
cloth is a highly developed art form among the Asante* It is 
woven in long* narrow bands on hand'-operated looms* These bands 
are then sewn together to form a rectangular piece of material* 
Kente cloth is the traditional dress of Ghana and is worn for 
special occasions* 

Adinkra cloth is a cloth stamped with symbolic designs which 
represent the values and beliefs of the Akan in their every- 
day lives* It is sometimes called the "saying goodbye" cloth* 
because that is the meaning of the word adinkra* It is often 
worn for mourning* but is also worn for other special occasions* 

The Asante made small brass objects to serve as counter- 
weights for weighing gold dust or gold nuggets* Most of the 
weights were made by craftsmen who learned the art from their 
fathers and uncles* These beautifully crafted objects are 
considered one of the finest series of small cait objects in 
the history of art* 



The Arts and Synbolism (contd*) 



Gold Is the metal most precious to the Asante. In Ghana the 
manner In which the gold Is fashioned reaches a high degree 
of excellence. Each gold weight has some kind of casting 
which has a symbolic meaning. Symbols can express many wise 
sayings, such as: A bird In a trap sings a different song 
from a free one; and - Wisdom Is not gold dust that it should 
be tied up and put away. 

Symbolism Is an essential part of Asante culture. The most 
sacred golden object Is the golden stool which, according to 
tradition. Is believed to have been caused to come down from 
the skies about 1700, by the Chief Priest of King Osel Tutu. 
The golden stool Is the central object In the enstoolment ce* 
remonles because It represents the strength and unity of the 
Asante nation. 
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DEBUNKING THE MYTHS ABOUT AFRICA AND AFRICANS 



General Objective: 

The student will Identify and examine his perceptions 
of Africa and Africans and will examine the sources 
of his Impressions* 

Specific Objectives: 

1. The student will state his own Impressions of 
Africa and Africans in a word association pre* 
test. 

2. The teacher will assess the students* per- 
ceptions of Africa. 

Materials : 

Flash cards of a few well-known words from the as- 
sociation exercise. 

Interest Approach: 

1. Make some flash cards with such words as "food", 
••TV", "friend", and "game" on them. Tell the 
class that you want them to tell you the first 
word that comes to their minds when they see each 
flash card* Accept responses from all students 
who want to give them. 

2. Tell the class that they are going to play a simi- 
lar game In making wora associations with Africa. 

Procedure: 

1. Tell the students that you are going to show them 
a flash card. They are to write the first word 
that they think of relating to Africa. Assure 
the students that there are no right or wrong ans- 
wers. Use the following words: Africa, .animal , 
land* people, clothing, weather, house, work, leader, 
color, and communication. 

2* Tabulate the responses on the chalkboard and have 
them discuss their responses. 

3. Explain that Africans have different impressions 
of us also, and It Is Important to learn the facts. 
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FoUowuP Activities: 

1. Discuss stereotypes and how they are formed. 

2. Kead pages 34 through 37 of The land and People 
o f Ghana by J, Kirk Sale and have a aiscussion 
aBout these myths, 

Eval uation: 

Teacher Observation 

Bibliography: 

The land and People of Ghana by J, Kirk Sale 

Africa and Afri cans by Paul Bohannan and Philip Curtin 

The Africans, An Entry to Cultural History by Basil 
Davidson 

jtudving Africa in Elementary and Secondary Schools 
by Leonard Kenworthy 
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THE CONTIHENT OF AFRICA 
General Objective; 

The student will recognize that Africa Is a continent 
of great variety and contrasts. 

Background Information; 

Africa Is a huge continent, almost three times the area 
of the continental United States. This huge territory 
can be divided Into four climatic areas. Moving from 
North to South, there is a narrow coastal temperate 
zone of fertile soil and relatively mild climate, a de- 
sert area of sand dunes and very little rainfall, the 
savanna land of tall grass and scattered trees* and rain 
forests where grasses and trees are so tall and so thick 
that In many places the sunlight cannot penetrate. 

Specific Objectives; 

1. The student will be able to locate the continent 
of Africa on a map of the world. 

2. The student will recognize the size of the con- 
tinent In relation to the continental United States. 

3. The student will learn that Africa can be divided 
Into 4 geographical zones - a coastal temperate zone, 
the desert area, the savanna grasslands, and rain 
forests . 

Hateri als ; 

1. World map 

2. Map of Africa 

3. Slides showing the ecology of Africa 

4. Slide projector 

5. Duplicated vegetation maps of Africa (reproduced 
from pages 87 and 88 of the African Studies Hand- 
book) 

Interest Approach; 

1. Give the student duplicated copies of topographic 
and vegetation maps of Africa. 

2. Show slides of the ecology of the whole continenc. 
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Procedure : 

1. Have the student locate Africa on a World Kap 

and compare It In sl2e to the continental United 
States. 

2., Explain that Africa can be divided fnto four main 
geographic regions, and compare these with the 
geographic regions of the United States., 

3. Using the duplicated maps, describe and discuss 
the main physical features of Africa • elevations, 
types of vegetation, and climate. 

4. Show slides of the ecology of Africa. 
FOllow-up Activities; 

1. The children can take an old map of the world and 
cut out the United States section and superimpose 
It on the map of Africa to compare the sl2e of the 
continent with their own country. 

2. Interested students can do extra research In order 
to compare the types of vegetation found In Ghana 
with those found In the United States. 

3. The children can color the duplicated maps indicating 
the-four geographic zones. 

Evaluation; 

Teacher made objective test. 
Bibliography; 

A Glorious Age in Africa . Daniel Chu and Elliott Skinner, 
Doubleday, N.V., 1d£S (E) 

The Land and fgople of Ghana . J. Kirk Sale, Lipplncott, 
it.Y., 1^63. IT) 

Africa and Africans . Paul Bohannan and Philip Curtin, 
Natural History Press, H.Y., 1971. 
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THE COUNTRY OF GHANA 

General Objective; 

The student will learn geographic facts and concepts 
about Ghana. 

Specific Objectives: 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

Materials ; 
1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
6. 

Procedure t 
1. 
2. 

3. 



The student will learn the climate and vegetation 
of the Asante region of Ghana. 

The student will learn about the natural resources 
of Ghana. 

The student will be able to locate Ghana on a map 
of Africa. 

The student will be able to make a comparison be- 
tween the size of Ghana and his/her home state. 



Map depicting the countries of Africa. 
Transparency of a vegetation map of Africa. 
Slides showing ecology of Africa. 
Slide projector. 
Overhead projector. 

Have the student locate Ghana on the map of Africa. 

Using the vegetation map from a previous lesson, 
have the student discover the types of vegetation 
In Ghana. 

Explain that the Akan-speaking peoples live In two 
of the major climatic and vegetation zones - the 
forest and savanna grassland, with most areas having 
an annual rainfall of 30-60 Inches. The Influence 
of climate upor human activity can be seen In the 
fact that most Akans have traditionally been farmers, 
producing such food crops as yam, plantain, banana, 
and corn. 



4. Review the slides from the previous lesson. 




Follow-uP Activities: 

1. Interested students can do extra research In order 
to compare the types of vegetation found In Ghana 
with those found In Arkansas. 

Z, Compare the size of Ghana with that of Arkansas In 
terms of area, population, and natural resources. 

Evaluation: 

Teacher Observation 
Bibliography: 

A Glorious Age in Africa . by Daniel Chu and Elliott Skinner. 
The Land and People of Ghana by J. Kirk Sale. 
Africa and Africans by Paul Bohannan and Philip Curtin. 
Africa In Social Change by P. c. Lloyd. 
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FAMILY AND- COMMUNITY LIFK 

General Objective: 

The student will learn to appreciate the culture of 
. the Akan people of Ghana. 

Introductory Remarks: 

Africa as a continent may seem quite different from 
America, and It Is. but Africans as people will probably 
strike you as being very similar to yourself* All 
human beings, after all. face the same needs: to eat. 
to work, to raise a family, to find entertainment, to 
get along with others. Learning how Africans manage 
their lives - sharing their experience - will help you 
to understand how all people everywhere. Including Ameri- 
cans, meet these basic needs. 

Specific Objectives: 



1. 
2. 
3. 

4. 

6. 

Materl als : 
1. 
2. 

3. 

Procedure! 
1. 

2. 
3. 



The student will learn that the Akan people live 
In a strong communal society. 

The student will understand the matrlllneal system 
of Inheritance. 

The student will realize that many changes are 
taking place In Ghana as well as other parts of 
Africa. 

The student will learn how oral tradition plays 
an Important role In the training and teaching 
of children. 

The student will learn that the types of homes of 
the Akan people depend on the environment In which 
they live. 



Slides depicting typical family scenes. 

Selected slides showing traditional and modern 
homes and other structures. 

Slide projector. 



Introduce the slides with background Information 
from the materials In this unit. 

Show the slides. 

Stimulate discussion with pertinent questions. 
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Follow-up Activities; 

1. Students can write a report on bow Asante family 
life differs from American family life. 

2. Students can go to the library and find books 
and/or stories to read pertaining to family life 
in Ghana and report to the class. 

Evaluation! 

_ Question - Answer 



The Asante of Ghana by Sonia Sleeker 

Hy Village in Ghana by Sonia and Tim Gidal 

Ghana's Heritage of Culture by Kofi Antubam 

Africa and Africans by Paul Bohannan and Philip Curtin 

The African Genius by Basil Davidson 

From Tribe to Town: Problems of Adjustment by Leon E. 
Clark 

Africa In Social Change by P. C. Lloyii 



Bibliographyt 
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FARMING IN GHANA 



General Objective: 



The student will understand the Importance of the 
division of labor on a farm. 



Specific Objectives: 



1. 

2. 
3. 

Materials : 
1. 
2. 
3. 

Procedures : 
1. 

2. 
3. 

4. 
5. 



The student will learn that farming Is a family 
project and that each nienber of the family has 
a specific responsibility. 

The student will learn ebout traditional methods 
of farming and harvesting. 

The student will learn that cocoa Is the main- 
stay of Ghana's economy. 



Fllmstrlp "Cocoa, The Golden Harvest' 



Fllmstrlp projector 
Tape Recorder 



Explain that Ghana Is the world's leading 
producer of cocoa and that 4 million acres 
are devoted to the growing of the product. 

Ask the children why they think Ghana Is a 
rich cocoa producing country? 

Explain that cocoa needs a warm humid climate 
with well-distributed rainfall and heavy, well- 
drained so11« 

Describe mixed-cropping. 

Show the fllmstrlp **Cocoa, the Golden Harvest** 



Follow-up Activities: 

1. Capable students can write a report on now they 
think modern techiiolGgy would change life on 
Nana Dapaah's farm. Would It help and/or harm 
the life-style of the people on the farm? 

2. Find books and/or stories about Ghana In the 
library to read and report to the class. 

3. Make a comparison between life on a traditional 
farm In Ghana and life on a farm In ..Kansas. . 
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APPRECIATING AFRICAN CULTURES 



Genet^l Objective: 

The student will appreciate the culture of the 
Akan people of Ghana. 

Specific Objective: 

The student will gain an understanding of the 
cultural richness of the Asante as displayed in 
dress» regalia, art, and ceremony. 

Material : 

1. Fllmstrlp entitled "The Golden King" 

2. Fllmstrlp projector 

3. Tape recorder 

4. Chart Illustrating many of the symbolic stools. 
Procedure: 

1. Display the chart Illustrating the symbolic stools. 

2. Introduce the fllmstrlp by explaining the 1m* 
portance of the symbolism of the Golden Stool 
In the Akan culture. 

3. In July 1970, Nana Opoku Ware became the King 
of the Asante (Asantehene - hene meaning king). 
The ceremony Is called the enstoolment because 
the most significant royal symbol Is the golden 
stool, just as the British ceremony Is called 

a coronation and centers on the crown as the 
main symbol of royalty. 

4. Explain there is a certain regalia attached to 
every stool which the king inherits. 

5. Have the children make a comparison between 
the regalia which the king inherits and the 
regalia which the president of the United States 
or the governor of Arkansas inherits when he Is 
elected to office. 

6. Ask pertinent questions to encourage discussion. 
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FoVlow-up Activities; 

1* Capable students can simulate newspaper reporters 
and interview the kin9 after the ceremony. What 
questions would they ask him? 

2. Read the chapter entitled "The Golden Stool" in 
the book The Asante of Ghana by Sonia Bleeker. 

3. Make a study of different kinds of ceremonies and 
compare them with the ceremony of the "enstoolment" 
of the king in the filmstrip. 

Evaluation; 

Teacher observation 

BIbl ioqraphy: 

The Asante of Ghana by Sonia Bleeker 

The Sacred Stools of the Akan by Peter Sarpong 
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APPRECIATING AFRICAN CULTURE 



General Objective; 

The student will appreciate the culture of the 
Akan people of Ghana* 

Specific Objective; 

The student will recognize the artistic value and 
the social and cultural significance of Asante 
metalwork. 

Material ; 

1. Filmstrip entitled "The Craftsmen of Kumasi" 

2. Filmstrip projector 
3» Tape recorder 

Procedure: 

1. Introduce the filmstrip by telling the students 
what to look for. 

2» Explain that there are thousands of different 
types of weights that may be classified in five 
categori es ; 

ft. Humftn figures in various actions or holding 
a variety of objects. These depicted every- 
day scenes or referred to legends or pro- 
verbs* 

b. Animal figures, many with symbolic meanings — 
antelopes, crocodiles, porcupines, birds, fish. 

c. Objects such as stools, drums, ceremonial 
swords, etc. 

d. Geometric designs, some with symbolic meanings. 

e. Actual objects (seeds, shells. Insects, plants) 
used as molds, rather than wax models. 

3. Show the filmstrip. 
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Follow-up Activities: 

1. The children can fashion some models of 9o1d- 
weights out of clay. 

2. The student can look up the meaning of a symbol 
and explain it to the class. 

3. Fashion an animal or symbol that represents the 
kind of value the students believe in. 

Bibliography; 

African Crafts by Jane Kerlna 

Africa's Living Arts by Anthony 0. Marshall 

The Art of Africa by Shirley Glubok 

African Crafts For You To Make by Janet O'Amato 

Contemporary African Arts and Crafts by Thelma R, 



Africa and Africans by Paul Bohannan and Philip Curtin 



Newman 
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APPRECI ATING AFRICAN ART FORMS 



General Objective: 

The student will appreciate African art forms. 

Background Information: 

In Akan society elaborate funerals and memorial 
services are held to bid goodbye to the departed. ■ 
The custom of wearing the colorful print called 
Adinkra cloth plays an important part In celebrating 
the memory of the dead. The Adinkra cloth is a 
very elegant form of dress and is worn for many 
important occasions. 

Speci fic Objectives: 

1. The student will demonstrate that he appreciates 
the traditioa of the Akan of Ghana by making an 
Adinkra cloth using one of the traditional designs. 

2. The student will learn about Akan values and be* 
liefs through the study of Akan culture. 

Materials : 

1. Newspaper 

2. Newsprint or small pieces of cloth 

3. Tempora paint 

4. Potatoes 

5. Clothes line and pins for drying purposes 
Interest Approach: 

1. Show the students some examples of Adinkra cloth 
patterns. 

2. Explain the traditional usage of the Adinkra cloths. 

3. Explain that Adinkra cloths are made and worn by 
the members of the Akan ethnic groups who live In 
parts of Central and Southern Ghana. 

Pro cedure: 

1. Hand out newspaper for covering desks, potatoe: 
with design already cut« tempora, and newsprinl. 
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Procedure (contd.): 

2. Have the student choose a design and color or 
colors and proceed to make a pattern on news- 
print or cloth. 

,3. A word of caution will be necessary concerning 
the texture of the paint and how to handle It 
when they are ready to print the design on paper. 

s 

Follow-up Activities; 

1. After they are somewhat experienced the Interested 
students can make an Adinkra cloth using a tra- 
ditional or original design. Plain white cloth 

or a sheet can serv^ as a cloth fqr stamping. 

2. The student can model the cloth and explain how It 
is made to other classes* 

Bibliography; 

African Crafts by Jane Kerlna 

Contemporary African Arts and Crafts by Thelma R. Newman 
African Crafts For You To Make by Janet and Alex O'Amato 
Africa's LI ving Arts by Anthony Marshall 
Africa and Africans by Paul Bohannan and Philip Curtin 
Exhibit of African Textiles. World Heritage Museum, Chicago 
The Art of Africa by Shirley Glubok 
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AFRICAN ART; TU-DYEIHG 



General Objecti ve: 

The student will appreciate African art forms. 

Background Information: 

Tie-dyeing, which has recently become popular in 
America, is a traditional Uest African craft. The 
dye is traditionally obtained from the leaves of 
the indigo plant. The preparation of the indigo 
and the dyeing are done by women. Tie-dyeing may 
have begun as a method of sprucing up old clothes. 

The dyeing is traditionally done with vegetable 
dyes and tying with raffia; now synthetic dyes, 
a wide variety of colors, and thread are also 
used. Most of the traditional designs involve 
intricate stitching of the cloth before dyeing. 

Specific Objectivesi 

K The student will demonstrate that he appreciates 
the traditional West African craft of tie-dyeing 
by participating in the activity and showing his 
design to other classes or to visitors. 

2. The student will tie-dye at least one design. 

Materials ; 

1. One (1) double burner hot plate for each 4 gallon 
contai ner of water. 

2. Clothes line and clothes pins. 

3. One (1) four gallon bucket, tub» or basin for 
every SI pieces. 

4. Buckets, tubs, or basins for rinse water. 

5. Spoons or tongs . 

6. Scissors. 

7. Twine or elastic bands. 

8. Dye (3 packets to 4 gallons of water. Purp1e» 
royal b1ue» or scarlet are best.) 

9. White or light-colored cotton. 
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Materials (contd*): 

10, Sources of running water. 

11, Tieidyed cloth, 

12, Slides of African clothing. 
Interest Approach: 

1. Show the students some examples of tie-dyed 
fabri c. 

2. Explain that t1e-dye1h9 is a traditional craft 
among some ethnic groups In West Africa. 

3. Show slides of tie-dyeing. 
Procedure: 

1. Hand out small pieces of cloth or paper toweling. 
Have the student experiment with making different 
designs. Show them some of the simplest designs* 
and explain that there are many others. 

2. To make all the designs* the binding must be 
tight and knotted well. Emphasize that the only 
areas of cloth that will not dye are the areas 
covered by twine or knotted cloth. 

3. For some simple designs see pages 117 - 121 of 
the African Studies Handbook for Teachers , Unlver- 
sity of Massachusetts* ^971.' 

Follow-up Activities: 

1. After they are somewhat experienced Interested 
students could bring their own clothing to tie- 
dye - T-Shlrts* blouses* shirts* pillowcases* etc. 

Z, Have Interested students do a research project 
on other areas of world where tIe-dyeIng Is a 
traditional craft. 

3. Display the finished products of the children and 
have them explain the art of tie-dyeing to other 
classes. 

Audio-visual Resources: 

Slides of African clothing - selected. 
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Bibliography: 

African Designs From Traditional Sources by 
Geoffrey Ulliiams 

T1e*Dye1ng and Batik by F. Anderson 
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AFRICAN EXPERIENCES 



The children will participate in following activities 
in the course of study about Africa: 

Simulation of an African name-giving ceremony** 

Playing of African games, such as oware and 
blind man*s bluff** 

Singing Che-Che-Ku-Le » an African Musical game** 

Listening to African folk tales** 

Making at least one musical instrument (rattle) 
as a class project* 

Playing records of African music and learning at 
least one dance* 



*Resource materials on these topics are available 
through outreach services* African Studies Program, 
University of Illinois. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Among African cultures, the family Is the most vital Institution* As In all 
societies It Is the basic social structure within which the Individual establishes 
Identity, develops a sense of belonging, and learns the responsibilities *to himself 
and his group* In return, the family provides the Individual with security, protec- 
tion^ sustenance, and love. Marriage Is the structure by which family le per- 
petuated. The main purpose of marriage le to have children, who, to many Africans, 
represent the only real wealth. Through marriage, children are bom, kinship Is 
established, and the group Is strengthened and Increased. Marriage, then, becomes 
a basic focus of the African ethoe. Failure to get married often means that the 
Individual has rejected the group^ and the group In turn will reject the Individual. 

On the other hand, when two Individuals marry, they give assurance that the 
primary life-force of the group is being acknowledged and sustained. The marriage 
ceremony Itself has been described as a^Vrama of life^^ wherein all of the elements 
of time and place come together. In the traditional wedding rites, there is a 
celebration for the ancestors (the past), a celebration for the bride and groom 
(the present), and still another celebration for the children yet to be bom of 
the union (the future)* 

In many important ways, African marriage and family life are much different 
from their American counterparts. However, the underlying principle that ^^the 
family constitutes the basic structure beneath all human society and is vital to 
human survlval^\ is a principle which underpins traditional African cultures no 
less, or perhaps even more^ than our own* 

American family life is presently undergoing tremendous change. The institu- 
tion of msrrlagc is being challenged by the ^^new morality/^ which often disregards 
the fundamental principles Inherent in the concept of *'famlly." For example, there 
is a growing trend among many Americans to disconnect the reproduction of children 
with the stabilizing Influence of a strong, encompassing family relationship^ 



a relationship chac aust by necessity include the Inceracclon of parents^ 
sibling^ grandparents^ auncs» uncles^ and others* Many children In our society 
are often being brought up without the love and protection and guidance of a 
large number of people such as we find In the traditional African family* 

Looking at African customs and tradltl::tid» we may be able to discern 
some of the causes for the changes taking place In modern family life* At 
the same tlme^ we may be able to gain Insights Into ways of refashioning and 
preserving the most Important and vital of human organizations* 
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THE CYCLE OF LIFE IM THE AFRICAN FAMILY 
GENERAL OBJECTIVES ; 

1. To help students value and respect marriage and family as basic constituents 
of all human cultures. 

2. To help students discover the differences and similarities between African 
and American family life. 

3. To create awareness of and appreciation for cultures different from one^s own. 

4. To help students Identify alternative ways of solving the problem of 
disintegrating family life. 

5. To examine aspects of traditional African family life and extract those 
features which may serve as models for social change. 

6. To eliminate stereoj:yplc notions about the Inferiority of African peoples 
and their cultures. 

BASIC SKILLS ; 

The student will learn; 

1. To respect and value cultural diversity. 

2. To malce acceptable analyses based on a given piece of Information. 

3. To make appropriate comparisons. 

4. To solve probleics that require critical thinking. 

5. To draw Inferences and make generalizations. 

6.. To read for the purpose of gaining the main Idea from a selection^ 

7. To correlate facts known with new concepts to be learned. 

8. To recognize stereotypes and slsnted or biased Interpretations. 
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THE CYCLE OF LIFE IH THE AFRICAN FAMILY 



LESSON I: Inlclaclon Into Adulchood 

Initiation into adulthood is of key importance in the cycle of African family 
life. Most African societies observe the stage when youth pass from childhood 
to adulthood. At this time, the people hold special rites and ceremonies 
involving the entire community or village. These rites introduce the young to 
isolated communal living, which is symbolically associated, through ritual and 
mystery, to the process of dying and rebirth. Initiation rites also serve as a 
process of educating the young to assume the r^ponsibilities of adult living. 

In this lesson the student will learn: 

1. To evaluate the purpose of initiation rites in traditional African cultures. 

2. ^To compare and contrast the customs associated with the period of initiation 

in African cultures to those of a similar period in their own lives (e.g. 
Debutante Balls, Coming Out Parties, initiation into clubs, fraternities, 
etc.) 

3. To analyze concrete examples of initiation rites to determine the value of 
specific activities and tasks, both symbolic and physical. 

4. To recognize stereotypes about Africa. 

Activities and Materials 
Source Readings: 

1. Mbiti, John S. African Religiong and Philosophie s, pp. 158-173. 

2. Haley, Alex. Root s, pp. 1-43. 

3. Laye, Camara. Dark Child , pP. 93-135. 
Discussion Questions: 

1. List six purposes that initia':ion rites serve. 

2. What aspext of adult life do the initiates experience for the first time? 

3. Compare and contrast the initiation rites of the Akamba, the Maasai, and the 
Hdebele. What purpose do they all share? 

4. Describe the Handi female initiation rites. What do male and female rites 
have in common? How do they differ? 
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5. To Americans^ certain features of initiation rites may seem extremely 
harsh or even cruel. Do the purposes for which these practices are 
carried out justify their severity? Explain. 

6. What features of the Initiation rites seem the most likely to foster 
the common welfare of the group? Which seem to serve no useful purpose 
other than that of ceremony? 

7. In our own society* what special training do young people receive to 
prepare them for adulthood and marriage^ and wt n and how do they receive 
It? 

Procedure 

The teacher will i:lrst collect all of the available books from the Bibliography 
(Enclosure il^l) and place them on reserve In the classroom. Reservations for audio- 
visual materials from the Instructional Materials Center should be made in advance. 
Nextf the teacher should Introduce the unit by discussing the main points from the 
"Introduction*' above. The teacher should point out that African cultural traits 
differ from one country to another and even from one ethnic group to another 
within a country. Consequently* this Is a composite of common features of family 
life found among a large number of African societies. However* when possible* 
specific examples from particular cultural groups will be presented. 

The teacher should also help students become aware that certain terms have 
a pejorative connotation and should be avoided or handled with caution when 
discussing African peoples and cultures. Among such terms are the following: 

tribe primitive hut 

jungle uncivilized native 

savage heathen pagan 

The reading assignments from Mbltl* Laye* and Haley should be made at least 
three days In advance. Students should be encouraged to read and make notes* 
jotting down any words* terms* or Ideas they do not understand or could not clarify 
by using the dictionary. The teacher should be able to help students arrive at 
nw meanings through discussion of the questions above. 

Using the enclosed diagram (Enclosure 02) t the teacher will demonstrate that 
African family life moves In a cycle from any point on the circle* around* and back 
to that given point. For our purposes here* we begin with Initiation* the point at 
which the students themselves are In their own lives. 

Evaluation 

The student should be able to write a brief essay on the value of Initiation 
rites In African societies. 

The student should be able to Identify five specific* positive effects of 
Initiation rites on the total welfare of the community. 
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LESSON II: Marriage In African Societies 



It Is difficult Co dlrjcuss African cultures because of the dlversl:y of life 
found among the various language and ethnic groups (often pejoratively called 
'^trlbes^O. Howevnr, some common elements are evident In most societies. One of 
the commonalities Is that marriage Is essential to the well-being of the group. 
In most groups, the marriage of two Individuals serves as link uniting two families. 
Traditionally, marriages are arranged by the families of the prospective bride and 
groom, and the groom Is required to bestow ^^brldewealth^^ upon the family of the 
young woman. Finally, elaborate ceremonies are held, sometimes lasting for days, 
months, or even years. 



In this lesson, students will learn: 



1* To differentiate between the purpose for marriage In African and American 
societies. 

2. To compare and contrast the methods of choosing a mate In African and 
American societies. 

3. To Identify problems faced by contemporary Africans In trying to adhere 
to the practice of ^'arranged^^ marriage. 

4. To arrive at conclusions pertinent to the advantages and disadvantages 
of African marriage customs. 

Activities and Materials 



Source Readings: * 



1. Rich, Evelyn Jones, and Wallersteln. Afr lea "Trad It Ion and Change , Section 4. 

2. Achebe, Chlnua. Things Fall Apart , pp. 67-71 and 104-112. 

3. Moore, Clark D. and Ann Dunbar. Africa Yesterday and Today , pp. 28-30. 



4. Letters from "Tell Me, Josephine'^ 



Questions for Discussion: 



1. What Is the purpose for marriage In African societies? 

2. Why do people get married In our own society? 



3. To what extent are the reasons or reason for getting married logical, 
practical, and valid In African societies? In American societies? 

4. Look up the word ^Mowry*' In the dictionary. Compare the practice of bestowing 
a dowry with the practice of bestowing a brldewealth. 
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5. Tradlclonally, che parencs of young men and young wooien make chc final 
decision as Co whecher or noc cvo Individuals may marry. As a rule, 
Africans do noc ofcen express che same kind of romanclc love chac Americans 
profess. Thac Is, ic Is rare chac an African "falls In love" wlch one person 
CO che exclusion of all ochers. On che concrary, che kind of love Africans 
mosc ofcen express Is familial love coward a large number of people. Cbn- 
Qequencly, ct^ pracclce of parencal choice of a mace formerly posed few 
serious, problects. Today, many young people In Africa, especially chose 
who have been exposed Co Wescern culcures, demand greacer freedom lu 
selecclng a marriage parcner. Hevercheless, che wishes of chelr parencs 
are sclll a serious maccer. In addlclon, prevailing cuscoms assoclaced 
wlch marriage ofcen preclude Individual choice In selecclng a mace. Ac che 
same cime, che Influence of Wescern cultures and urbanization have creaced 
confllccs which unmarried men and women muse cry Co resolve. Read che leccers 
from che column "Tell Me, Josephine" Co gain Inslghc Inco some of chese problems. 

6* Read leccers Ho. 1, 2, and 3 and answer che following q^esclons; 

a. Uhac problan does che young man face In leccer Ho. 1? 

b. How can you cell chac che young man feels deeply for che girl? 

c. Do you chink che advice from Josephine Is sound? Explain. 

d. Whac are some of che marriage problems faced by cwo people of dlfferenc 
racial or echnlc backgrounds In our soclecy? 

e. In leccer Ho. 2, why do you chink che parencs would racher have caccle 
Chan money? 

f . In leccer Ho. 3, Josephine cells che wrlcer Co disregard "crlbal" cuscoms. 
This Is dlreccly opposlce Co whac she cold che wrlcer In leccer Nc. 1. 
How do you accounc for her change of view? 

g. Look In che ''Ann Landers" or "Dear Abbey" column of your local paper 
and find leccers chac reveal che kinds of problems young unmarried 
Americans are crying co resolve. 

7. Precend chac you are a member of an African family, if you are a young man, 
make a Use of goods chac your family mlghc offer to anocher family as a 
"brldewealth.** If a young woman, list the goods chac you would like for 
your family Co receive. Be sure that your **brldcwealth** consists of goods 
In contemporary American life, and that they are goods which Your family can 
afford or has access to. Among most ethnic groups today, however, brldewealth 
Is paid In money. 

a. What purpose does the wedding ceremony serve other than simply uniting 
two people as man and wife? 

.b. The marriage process ih African societies Involves a number of steps 
and procedures. Do we have this equivalents In the U.S.? Explain. 
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LESSON III: Family Structures 



Now that students have dealt with familiar aspects of marriage (Its purpose* 
choosing a mate* and the marriage rites) » they may be Introduced to more provocative 
and more complex topics. 

In this lesson* the student will learn: 

1. To differentiate between polygyny and monogamy. 

2. To compare and contrast the extended family and the nuclear family. 

3. To perceive the difference between matrlllneal and patrilineal societies. 

4. To recognize the importance of kinship systems* lineage* and ancestors. 

5. To compare and contrast American family structures vlth African family 
structures. 

6. To evaluate African family structures as effective bases for human 
survival In Africa. 

7. To Identify those features of African family structures which might tend 
to strengthen any cultural group. 

Procedure 

Select the key concepts from the objectives llstetl above and write them on 
the board. Point out that In American society we practice a form of marriage 
called ^'monogamy. Discuss with the students what the term means. Stress that 
In American society the term ^^famliy^ refers to a husband* a wife* and any chll* 
dren they may have. This Is what Is termed a ^^nuclear family. In African 
societies* family means more than this. In addition to the nuclear family* an 
African family may consist of a husband* wife* co-^wlves* the children of all co* 
wives* uncles* aunts* grandparents^ older relatives* and ancestors. This kind of 
family structure Is referred to as an ^^extended family.^' Point out that one of the 
conditions that leads to an extended family Is the practice of polygyny. 

At this point the teacher might give students an opportunity to ask questions 
about the practice of polygyny. The teacher should have studied carefully from 
the chapters on African family structures In the references by Mbltl and Bohannan 
and Curtln listed In the Books for Teachers (Enclosure j!^l). 

Materials and Activities 

Source of Readings: 

Alg-Imoukhede, Frank. "^One Wife for One Man." In Nlgerla*The Land> Its 
Art and Its People ^ edited by Frederick Lumley. 

'^Lopore and His Family.'^ A case study from World Cultures by Clarence L. 
Ver Steeg. 

SCO 
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3. Legend on the origin of matrlllneal and patrilineal families In The Drum 
Speaks by Vera Mitchell. 

Films trips: 

A VlUage Family of Modern Africa. (Afro-Am Publishing Co.) 
A City Family of Modem Africa, (Afro-Am PubllshlnR Co.) 
Films: 

West Africa: Two Life Styles (African Studies Program, University of Illinois, 
1208 West California, Urbana, Illinois 51801) • M^ be borrowed free of charge. 
This film contrasts and compares urban and rural life In Ivory Coast. 

Questions for Discussion: 

1. Write a paraphrase of the poem, ^^Otie Wife for One Han.^* 

2. According to the author of the poem, what are the advantages of having more 
than one wife? 

3. Read the case study of ^'Lopore and his Family.*' 

4. On a map of Africa locate the country of Uganda. 

5. From the diagram on p. 117, locate the households of l«opore*s four wives. 
This structure Is often referred to aa a ^'compound.'* 

6. Identify the family members who live In the compound. 

7. How does Lopore solve the problem stated by Bohannan and Curtln that **lt Is 
really the kitchen that they (women) refuse to share"? 

8. Lopore experiences difficulties with his wife Nglra. Are these difficulties 
caused by his polygynous marriage or by Nglra^s personality. Explain. 

9. Answer questions 1, 2, and 4 at the end of the case study. 

10. Ask each student to make a list of all the people who live In his or her house- 
hold. Decide whether or not any of the students have what could be called 

an "extended*^ family. Some American families, eapeclally Black families 
practice or have practiced a form of the extended family. 

11. Divide the students Into two groups. Let each group represent an extended 
family, with parents, uncles, aunts, grandparents, children, co-wives, etc. 
Arrange a marriage between the two families, using an Intermediary to make 
the Initial contact and establishing the brldewealth. 

Evaluation: 

Students should be evaluated according to their participation In Activity 11 
above, which should demonstrate their ability to become Involved personally 
In another culture. 
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LESSON IV: Kinship Systems 

An Important phenomenon atoong many African societies Is a strong kinship 
system. African societies are made up of persons who almost always Identify 
themselves In terms of a group which acts to defend, rule, and direct the 
group collectively. The largest of these groups Is the nation, but within the 
nation there may be smaller ethnic groups (e.g. Ashantl, Mandlnka, Igbo, Yoruba), 
families, age sets, associations, secret societies, etc. 

In this lesson, the student will learn: 

1* To delineate the general structure of an African kinship system. 

2. To evaluate the Influences of the kinship system on the Individual and 
on the group. 

Activities and Materials: 

1. Assign students to read from Mbltl, pp. 136-142. 

2. Refer students to Enclosure itZ and have them view the diagrams from an 
opaque projector or construct large posters using poster board and different 
colored magic markers. Identify the terms according to the following Infor** 
matlon: 

GOD: The Supreme Being - The All-Seeing One - The All-Wise One. 

NATURAL GODS: Pantheons - Including the god of the sky, of the rain, of the 
mountain, of the river, etc. Natural gods and the ancestors act as 
Intermediaries between God, the All-Seeing, and human being. Natural 
gods may act for or against the group, according to their caprice. 

ANCESTORS: One*s ancestors are those persons who have past the stage of 

death and whose spirits remain with the group to see after the well- 
being of their relations. Not everyone who dies becomes an Ancestor: 
only those who led exemplary lives, made a valuable contribution to the 
group, and died In good standing In the community. 

ELDERS: The oldest persons in the group; grandparents, great grandparents, 
uncles, etc. 

PARENTS: The biological mothers and fathers of children. 

UNCLES AND AUNTS: These are the Individuals through whom descent Is reckoned 
and Inheritance passed on. 

OLDER CHILDREN: Older brothers and sisters have responsibility for a degree 
of the care and protection of their younger brothers and sisters. 

YOUNGER CHILDREN AND INFANTS: Children are always subordinate to those older 
than they. 

Enrichment: Viewing and evaluating the film and filmstrips. 
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Evaluation ; 

Students will construct a model line drawing showing the line of authority 
In the AiAerlcan family. Select several which best depict the American family 
structure and place It on the board for evaluation and discussion. 

Students will be able to list five ways In which a strong system of kinship 
serves to regulate and preserve the group. 

LESSON V; The Birth Role of CThlldren 

The birth of a child Is one of the most Important events In the African 
family. A newborn baby represents the reincarnation of an ancestor, and the 
cycle of life completes or begins another round. To many Africans children 
represent the only real wealth, for they symbolize prosperity for the group. 
At the time of birth, there Is usually a special ceremony to yelcome the newcomer 
and give him or her an appropriate name. Because of the extended family^ African 
children tend to love and be loved by a large number of people. Also, because 
protection and guidance are the responsibility of the entire group, the African 
child grows up with a deep sense of belonging and security. Jn addition, the 
discipline of children Is collective. It Is difficult for the child to break 
the established codes of behavior because he or she Is surrounded by concerned 
and watchful older siblings and adults. 

In this lesson, the student will learn; 

1. Compare and contrast the role of children In African and American societies. 

2. To Illustrate ways In which children function In African life. 

3. To value shared responsibility In the care and protection of children. 

4. To recognize possible alternatives to present*-day practices of child care 
In our own society. 

5. Tc experience African naming practices. 
Activities dnd Materials 

Source Readings; 

1. Acquaye, Alfred Allotey. Children of West Africa . 

2. "Song of An African Mother to Her Firstborn." In Drachler, Jacob. 
African Heritage . 

3. Brown, Roger K. and Felix N. Eburouh. "African Names; The Case of the Igbo 
of Nigeria." African Studies, University of Illinois. 

4. Adjaye, Joseph K. '^African Names; The Case of the Akan of Ghana." 
African Studies Program, University of Illinois. 

2f:o 
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Slides: 

Children In East and West Africa . African Studies Program^ University of Illinois. 

A Day vlth Three Hlgerlan First Graders . African Studies Program, University of 
Illinois. 

Begin the unit by reading the poem^ ^'Song of An African Mother to Her 
Firstborn. Ask students to analyze the poem In terms of the following questions: 

1. What Is the feeling of thp mother touard her child? 

2. What features of the baby please the mother most? 

3. Why Is she only playing at naming her son? 

4. Read the lines that reveal the reincarnation of the ancestor through the 
£hlld. 

5. What does the mother mean by the llne^ ^^Kow Indeed I am a wlfe^^? 
6* Read the lines that best reveal the mother^s pleasure. 

7. What does the poem say about immortality? 

Kext^ using an opaque projector, view pictures of African children from 
Acquaye. Point out the ways In which African children are similar to American 
children. 

View the elides on African children. Ask the students to bring pictures of 
babies In their own families for converting Into slides. 

Involve students In an African naming ceremony In which each student will 
choose an African name for the rest of the semester or school year. Use the 
names from one or both lists enclosed* 

Evaluation : 

The student will write a paper on the problems he or she perceives In American 
marriages^ family life, and child rearing, and suggest ways In which African 
traditions might be adapted to solving those problems. 
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•'INTRODUCING AFRICA IN THE CLASSROOM" 
An Instructional Unit for Seventh .Grr.de Social Studies' 

Part I 

by . 

Karen McKenzie 
Jefferson Middle School 
Champaign, Illinois 



This teaching unit on Africa was developed as part of 
an inter-disciplinary workshop project in African curriculum 
development held on the University of Illinois ' Urbana- 
Champaign c&jipus in the summer of 1979. The workshop project 
which was funded by the National Endowment for the Humanities 
was carried out from 1977-80 and was integrated into an on- 
going program of outreach services offered to teachers nation 
wide. For further information on teaching aids available 
through outreach services, contact: 

Outreach Director 
African Studies Program 
1208 West California, #101 
Urbana, Illinois 61801 



AP3I0A 
Sleepy giant 

Xou*ve been resting awhile 
How I see thunder 
And lightning in your smile. 
Now I see 
The storm clouds 
In your valclng eyes : 
The thunder 
The wonder 
And the new 
Surprise 

your every stej reveals 
The new stride 
In your thighs. 

Irangston Hughes 

rou are not a countryt 

Afrloat 
jfou are a concept, 



I*m great 
I'm African 



Is Africa a sleepy giant, or are we just awakening to 
the reality of Afrloa after having seen her with our near- 
sighted vision? Has Africa been resting, or are we putting to 
rest the idea that Afrloa exists for the rest of the world? 



IHTRODUOTIOK 



Ifhen I lived and taught la Turkey» I developed a formula 
to help ny American students understand culture » how cultures 
develop^ and how and why cultures change. I found that my 
American students » who were living In an American enclave In 
a different culture, were not experiencing this culture » could 
not or would not understand this culture » and believed any 
culture other t.ian their own to be Inferior. The formula 
resulted from Inquiry Into why people live the way they do. We 
discovered that environment and man's Interaction with or 
adaptation to this environment couldt to a large extent» explain 
culture and why cultures vary throughout the world* The formula 
is simple but can be used in social studies » soiencet or language 
arts* The formula reads; Environment (man-made or natural) 
causes problems^ and when people react to these problems (adapting 
to their environment or trying to alter their environment), 
they create a culture* Environment — > Problems^ Culture 



or unvritten, and are dynamic* Many things can influence the 
creation of culture* Thus, the formula must be shown as cngoing, 
almost cyclical, because culture5aren*t static, and the development 
of culture will have an effect on the environmerv ;^hich in turn 
affects problems and once again th^ culture* This formula is used 
merely as one approach to helping stud'ints understanci culture 
and cultural^ change , and it has prcven to be an efft^tive device 
to introduce students tc this difficult concept* A controlling 
idea of this formula is man's adaptation to environment* 




It must be stressed -that cultures have histories, either written 



Included in an understanding of oultur6» must be the Idea of 
culture being the product of man's and woman*!} work which Includes 
man*inade things as well as dreams and Ideas* Ifr^ UohenduU 
metaphor of society being an Incubator of culture with the 
reminder that not all Incubators hatch eggs Is an Intriguing 
notion to add to the formula^ The envlronnent could be seen as 
the Incubator and some environments are more conduclv^e to rapid 
development of culture* A final Idea to be stressed 1b that 
cultures might be reoeptlie to cultural forces ov they might be 
resistant to cultural forces* The Ideas of continuity and chaxige 
will be central to a study o^ any culture* Cultural change 
or resistance to ohange can be shown by using the formula* Any 
time something or someone alters the environment or creates 
problems » there will be cultural resistance or cultural change^ 
The arrival of the Suropeans In Africa fits very nicely Into ' 
this formula^' and students can predict cultural resistance or 
cultural ohange as a result of this Intrusion* 
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Part of the problem with our TABA Social Science Un^ta: 
People In Change Is that there is no structured Introduction 
to the units. Rather thai, building a foundation for study, the 
students are plunged Into a culture. ?he books are collections 
of narratives with many gaps and a lack of sequence which often 
causes problems when trying to fill in the gaps. The first part 
of this curriculum unit Is an attempt to Introduce our students 
to the continent of Africa by asseesing their Knowledge and 
misinformation and to acknowledge tl.e existence of myths and 
stereotypes. In addition, through this Introduction the 
formula S— ;P =0= will be used to look at the environment of 
the continent, predict problems, and formulate hypotheses 
for student Inquiry Into African cultures. In this way, diversity 
will be established before plunging Into a particular cultural 
group in West Africa. 
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ACTIVITY I 
PB3-T.53T A 

Cciaplete these sentenoes as rapidly as possible* uslsg the :Clrst 
Idea or phrase that comes to you. 

1. Africa Is 

2. African people are 

3. yhen I hear the word Africa I trAnk of 

4. Africans probably think America Is 

5* Africans probably think Americans are 

6. Some things I know about Africa are 

7. I would like to go to Africa because 

8. I would not like to go to Africa because 

o 

ERIC 
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ACTIVIir II 
Pretest B 



This is a word assooiation gejis. Hben I say a word, I want you to 
write down the first word that oomes to you. I will say the words 
quioia.y»and I will not repeat any of the words. Kumber your papers 
from one to twenty* 



1. 


animal 


2. 


land 


3. 


people 


4. 


clothing 


5. 


transportation 


6. 


costmunioation 


7. 


weather 


8. 


house 


9. 


work 


10. 


resources 


11. 


leader 


12. 


game 


15. 


color 


14. 


country 


15. 


reoreattoji 


16. 


education 


17. 


stories 


18. 


DUSiC 


19. 


family 


20. 


food 



Using s. rectangle or the actual shape» draw to scale Africa and 
the United States so that you show how they conpare In size. 



ERIC 
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Collect the pretests for use with Activity 4. The pretests 
should be tabulated and the results placed on butcher paper, 
overlay for overhead projector, or on a ditto* 



ACIIVITr 2 

Use the Ideas of SPECK of knowledge and SP30U1ATI0M to begin 
to generalize and hypothesize. This activity will begin an on- 
going gathering of information, verifying species of knowledge, and 
refining, altering, or disregarding speculations about Afrloa 
In general, and Nigeria, Kenya, and Tanzania In particular^ 



Tape large sheets of butcher paper to the blackboard* If possible, 
use large rolls of different colons so that speoks are on one color 
and speculations are on another color* 

Tell the students that we are going to list all of our speoks of 
knov/ledge about Africa* Bach contributor will write his or her 
speck of knowledge on the speck paper In felt tip pen* ^o oomments 
will beWde about any speck of knowledge* There are no right or 
wrong contributions, and the contributions oan be fact or fiction* 



'rihen the specks of knowledge have bean listed, students will then 
try to write speculations related to these speoks of knowledge* 
These lists will be posted for the duration of the unit and will 
serve as a focus of Inquiry instruction* 



Ask students if they think all of their speoks of knowledge are 
facts* 

Where did they obtain their specks of knowledge? 

Are the specks accurate, verified, reliable iziformatlon? 

If some of the specks are not facts but mislnformationi what does 
that say about our specu^atioras? 

Where do people get inaccurate or partial specks of knowledge? 

\k£iat might happon if we have just a speck of knowledge? 

How might people use Inaccurate specks of knowledge? 

What are some consequences of using Inaccurage speoks of knowledge? 

How should we find out whether or not our specks of knowledge are 
accurate? 

How can we know if our sources of Infonuatlon are reliable? What 
(Questions should we ask about sources of information? 

We might ask UHO(Afrlcan, reporter, hlstcrlan, traveler, etc*), 

rfHBN( copyright ), and rfHy(purpose)* 

2S3 



AOTIVIir 3 



students will olassify speolcs of knowledge and speoulations. 

Ask students what categories are missing if we want to really 
understand Afrioa and its people. Add oategories so the list is 
fairly oomplete. These categories oan be later used to formulate 
Environment *— ? Problems=Oulture=. 



This list of specks and speculations will he the fooal point of 
inquiry instruotion. As ire learn about Afrioa and its people, 
speoks Hill be modified or orossed off the list if found to be 
untrue* Tentative words will be added to speoulations* and they 
too Hill be altered or orossed off until, at the end of our unit, 
we have only aaourate infonitation and generalization^. Sach time 
a speck has been verified as fact, it will be written on an index 
card* categorized, and placed in a data bank for student use. Students 
will Rl90 be keeping a notebook in which verified information will 
be kept. This notel>ook will be used for many tests which 
encourages students to keep a well-organized notebook* 



ACTIVIir A 

Use Information from pretests troa Activity 1-. Students should 
have already learned about stereotypes during out group guidance 
activities and short story unit. HevicH if necessary. 



Ask students if they can identify any stereotypes from the 
tabiXlated lists* Can they add &ny stereotypes taat people often 
have when thinking or talking about Africa? 

'rfhero do these stereotypes coiue from? 

(A collection of cartoons, phantom comic strips, or Sarzan movies 
can be used to examine stereotypes and sources). 

What should ve do about stereotypes? 
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AOTIVITX 5: Olve students copies of poems by two Uarlem 
Henalssanoe poets. Bead poeas aloud. 



What Is Africa to me: 
Copper sun or scarlet sea, 
Jungle star or jungls traok, 
Strong bronzed men, or regal black 
Women from whose loins 1 sprang 
when the birds of Eden sang? 

Oountee Oullen 



I've known rivers: 

I've known rivers ancient as the world and older than the 
flow of human blood In human veins. 

My soul has grown deep like rivers. 

I bathed In the JSapbrates when dawns were young. 
I built my hut near the Congo and It lulled me to sleep. 
I looked upon the Ulle and raised tht pyramids above It. 
I heard the singing of the Mississippi when Abe Mnooln 

went down to New Orleans, and I^ve seen Its muddy 

bosom turn all golden In ths sunset. 

I've known rivers: 
Ancient, dusl^ rivers. 

My soul has grown deep like rivers. 

Langston Hughss 

ffho are these posts? 
How do they see Afrloa? 

n1iy do you think they have ths feelings thsy do? 
■Do you think their perceptions are accurate? 
What mental maps do they have In their minds? 

Depending upon the students » a discussion Ox the Harlem Renaissance 
writers might be In order. 



ACTIVITY; students will Write » poeia Africa or Africa is. 



Er|c 28s 
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A0TXVXT7 6: Show a uontage of slides (cities, villages, houses, 
peoiile, markets, festivals* etc.) with tape of 
African traditional and modern aiuslc. The montage 
should indicate diversity, rural and urban, traditional 
and modern. North, Saet, Ke8t» and South Africa* 

AsIc students to write down as loany things as they can remember 
after viewing montage. 

Why do they seem to remember certain things? 

Ask students if they want to alter any of their species or 
speculations that are posted in the room* Kake appropriate 
changes or additions* 

Discuss why changes were or were not made* 
Students should define the following words: 

^- diversity 
rural 
urban 

traditional 
modem 
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AOTIVIir 7 

Establish the size of the continent of Afrioa; Compare students* 
pretests comparing size of Afrioa and the U*S* with overhead 
projection which places U*S« and Ohina inside the continent* 

Mhy are we often uncertain about the size of places outside 
of the U.S.? 

Give each student an outline map of Africa» a clear acetate sheet 
or a piece of siranvrap^ and markers* 

Locate equator and dratf on outline map* 

Locate oceans and label on outline ntap* 

Locate major rivers and label on outline map* 

Based on the above informational students will predict climate 
regions ar.d draw and label on their acetate overlay or on the 
siranwrap* 

Give students a second overlay sheet* Students will prodiot 
vegetation areas and label on overlay* These prediotions will be 
^sed on the climate predictions* Establish the Q'*tion that 
climate iiifluehoss vegetation* 

Discuss reasons for student prediotions* 
AOTIVIir 8 

Using source book3» students will place major landforms on their 
original outline maps* 

i^iscuss how landforms aixsct climate and vegetation* 

Ask students what else might affeot climate and vegetation* 
(wlnds^ altitude^ rainfall» soil) 

Establish that ollmate» weather» 3oll» vegetatlon» and landforms 
foria the natural environment* How does enclronment affect people? 
Aliat problems might the environment cause? 

AOTIVIiy 9 

Using sourcebooks students will compare their predictions with 
actual maps of vegetation and climate regions* 

Students will make a map of climate regions and a map of vegetat'.on 
regions for their notebooks* 

Large maps that were made in previous years will be posted In 
O classroom* 

ERIC 2iiS 
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students will look at a map of average rainfall and charts 
showing rainfall distribution* Students will compare rainfall 
in Africa to rainfall in Illinois* Through discussion and 
reading students will realize that climate is more likely 
determined by amount of rainfall rather than temperature* 
Itength of growing season is not as relevant as wet and dry 
season* 



Wind systems should be studied* This could be done, through 
the science class* iimphasis should be placed on the effect 
of wind on environment* 

Inquiry into tropical soils and their effect on agriculture 
and people* Again* this oould be done through the science 
class * 



Using climate and vegetation maps* Information on rainfall and 
tropical soils* students will predict population distribution 
(using terms sparse and dense) and possible occupations of 
people in different areas of Africa* 

Hake additions and corrections to specks and speculations* 

Begin working with formula E— ^-7P=:0:= to list factors under 
environment* problems caused tiy environment* and possible 
solutions (culture)* 

AOTIVIiy 11: iilcology slides* These same slides will be used as 
a post-test at the end of the unit* 

For each slide* students will describe what they see (environment)* 

Students will predict problems that might be caused by the 
environment* 

Students will predict whether or not the area would be sparsely 
or densely populated* 

Students will predict what the people do who live in the region* 
the types of nouses in which they might live* the social 
organization that they might have developed Ifamily and comraunity 
organisation, things or ideas that might be important to the 
people (values)* and any other aspects of culture that students think 
might be reasonable* 

Students could work in small groups to compare and discuss their 
predictions. 

The slides could be shown as a method of teaching the students 
ajout certain areas and how different cultures developed in a given 
region* 

ERIC ^ 
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A0TI7ITy 12 

Students will use sourcebooks to deeorlbe and locate deserte» 
rainforests » and savanna regions of Africa* These descriptions 
will b^. written in student notebooks* 

Studente should discover that eavanna regions^ not rain forests* 
make up the majority of Africa* 

Inquiry queetion: African rain forests used to attract big game 
hunterat. Students should find information to support or refute 
this statement. 

AOTIVIiy 13 

Using an opaque projector^ show a map of Africa 1000 years ago» 
a map of Africa in 1330, a map of Africa in I9l4, and a map 
of Africa today* 

Students will write generalizations based on mape* Foesible 
generalizations; English, French, and ^ortugeee might be spoken 
in Africa* Today there are more than 30 countriee* Boundaries 
have changed* Africa was colonized at one time* 

Using an opaque projector, ehow a map of language families and 
a map of ethnic groupe* Studente will Krite generalizations 
that they think can be supported by the maps* (Hodern boundariee 
do not appear to correspond with ethnic boundaries* < Africa is 
a diverse* continent* Many languages are spoken in Africa* There 
are many different groups in Africa* 

Studerts will write a hypothesis to explain why they think that 
the modern boundariee exiet and why these boundaries seem to be 
different from boundaries 1000 yeare ago* Students will be asked 
to consider cause and effect of these boundaries* The cause 
will be represented by their hypotheses and the effect will be 
written in the form of a speculation* 

Students will write speculations concerning language groups and 
ethnic groups* Add speculations to wall chart* 



ACTIVITr 14 

Since we have discovered that Africa is a large and diverse 
continent, h^w might we divide Africa into regions of study? 
Discuss why students would divide the continent in these ways?. 

Tell students we will be studying Africa south, of the Sahara, or 
sub-Saharan Ai'rica* Hhy?(the Sahara Deeert is a natural barrier*) 
*fliat do they think night have been the relationship between Sub* 
Eaharan Africa and Africa north of trie Sahara? 



29u 
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AOTIVIir 15 

Pass out copies of TRiTTCOA travel guides to Africa and fiorth Africa,— 

Four arias of Africa are described as; '*the weot vrlth Its exciting 
tribal life; the east with its teeolng herds of wild animals; ^ 
the south with Its sophisticated cities; and the historically rich 
Sahara regions of the north*** 

Why io you think Africa vas divided Into these four regions? 

v;ho do you think wrote the generalizations to describe these regions? 

Co you think: Africans would describe the regloias in the saiae way? 

As we begin our study of Africa^ keep thes$ descriptions in liiindt 
four ^ob is to alter th$se descriptions so that they are inore 
accurate and to try to decide how an African might describe his or 
her country and region* 

Discuss the words tribe and tribal \l£^ as pejorative or downgrading 
terms* ^ pp* 171-172 in THE WAYS OF MAN should be used* "An African 
Chief Speaks" is a good treatment of the use of the word tribe 
and makes the point that we do not use the word when describing 
KrouPs in Western culture* 

ACTIVIir 16 

"Thes*e new African states are dedicated to modern development^ 
and old tradltloias will not long remain. Therefore^ now Is the 
time to visit these people before the vestiges of a primitive 
culture are eradicated forever." from THAVOOa TiiAOL GiflDii TO 
APilICA AAi) KOaiH APjSIOA. 

What speculations is this writer making about African cultures? 

^^hat specks of kno^^ledge Is he or she usln;*; to u^.-tke tnesa speculations! 
jOo you think this stateiaent Is accurate? 

Discuss vhe word v)rl;altlV3 > What other word might we use Instead 
of the pejorative \/ord ^^rl^nltlve? 

tvhi^t are your reactions to visiting tijese people before "their 
prlnltlV3 culture Is eradicated forever?" 

VHiat rJght cause a change in traditional cultures? 

V/ho do you trilnlc night change more quickly or be more receptive to 
change ? 

What kinds of changes do you think you can ^jredlct for Africa? 
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SUPPLEMENTARY ACTIVITY 

South Africa: a discussion based on Last Grave at Dimbaza . 
"Tell Freedom" and "Let Me See Your Pass, Kaffir" can be 
read in preparation for the film Last Grave at Dimbaza. 
See Suggestions for Use of Supplementary Student Resources 
for resource material on South Africa. "Tell Freedom" and 
"Let Me See Your Pass, Kaffir" are found in Through African 
Eyes , by Leon E. Clark (editor): Volume II, From Tribe t o 
T own: Problems of Adjustment . 

Resource people from fche African Studies Program should be 
utilized during the discussion of this film. This is such 
a powerful film. A follow-up activity would be to collect 
supplies for displaced children in Southern Africa. 

Letter writing activities might also be used as a follow-up. 

Students might assess their own feelings and look more closely 
at racial equality in the U. S. 
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other teams and used ss psrt of a planned inservice 
for teachers using this unit. 
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X973. 
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and susgestions. Also includes chapters on history,, 
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the U.S., and southern Africa. "Excellent guide. 

?rice> Christine. Kade In West Africa . Haw york: 1975. 
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Schnldt^ Hancjr J. flesource^ for Teaching; Chi Idren About 
Africa . ^Iducational Resources Information Center/ 
SfiTly Childhood ^ucation. December^ 1976* 
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Inc., Cambridge, i^as^: 1972. 

Can be used as student reference. Written as a narrative. 
Importance of Iforuba cloth and hov/ it is laude. Good 
descriptions and focuses on Yoruba woman who makes the 
cloth. Available from African Studies Prograa. 
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Three Continents ^ressl 1976. 
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Money, D.O.. ^^t Africa in gai^* Nairobi: Sv^tns 3rotH'>rs 
Limited: 1972. 
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jgast Africa In Oolour. Written for British students. 
Interesting for Its point of vlev;. Can be used as resource 
for Hasal settleaent. Available fro.7j African Studies Program. 

Heuben, Joel and Hovf.ird O^rstens. Tanzania in I'lotures . 

}few York: Sterling Publishing Ool, Visual 3eogr-iphy Series; 
1972. 

Pictures are good for specks and speculations. 
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for student and teacher use. ■> 
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Philadelphia; Irlppincott, 1973. 

Accomplishments of 13 women from Ghana, South Africa, 
Irlberla, Sierra Leone, Kenya, Zaobia, and Kalagas/, who 
are national leaders in their countries. 

Kennerley, K>ren. The Slave Who Bought lils Praedcm, iiQUlano's 
Story , i^ew York: Dutton, 19717^ 

A simplified version of the eighteenth century autobiography 
written by a Nigerian about his capture and life in 
the West Indies, U.S., and Siigland. 

Ojlgbo, A, 0. Young and Blick in Africa . New York: Random House, 
1971. 

Autobiogr'iphies of seven men find one woman who grew 
up in Africa froia the I8th century to the present. 
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Thompson, Conn: Inter Culture Associates^ ' 1971" 

Liberian school children (fourth graders) wrote essays 
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Special I33U9 on Africa. Social JSducatlon* Vol. 35* Do. 2, 
February 1971* 

FILK3THIP3 ; Available from iifrlcm Studies Program, 

Everyday Life in Nigeria* Filmstrip includes script* This could be used 
ror stuaenV wrTTlng activities since no ciissette Is Included. 
Overview of frames; compound^ yams^ burning bush^ sorghuia, 
rlce^ oil palms^ cocoa^ market scenes, mortar^ guinea corn 
porridge^ yam flour, village well, clacksialth, wood carver^ 
builder, basket and mat making^ dyeing cloth (adlre cloth)^ 
Oshun shrine^ musllms at prayer, tropical problems with 
agriculture^ rural econooy^ developing eoonomy^ subslstance 
and export crops, water problems^ crafts^ marketing and trade^ 
Industrial and port development. Good for hypotheslzlmg, 
generalizing, and understanding link between climate and 
vegetation and economic crops. Also good for showing cultural 
diversity. Also shows new yam festival. 

Nigeria: A Short Introduction * Slide set includes script. Overview 
of frames ; Houses of Parliament, museuia, forest region, 
palni wine tapper, grassland, camels In Kano, cattle, faro 
plots, terracing, yams, children on farm plots, fish nets, 
pe.inut mounds, markets, lorry park, compound, j£flk burial 
shrines, Christmas dance, Igbo social criticism dance, masked 
dancers, Sallah Festival (I'lusllm). This filmstrip could be 
shown first and students could formulate hypotheses, ihreryday 
Life In Klgerla could be shown to test these hypotheses or as 
a test. Fllmstrlps without cassettes are good for evaluation 
purposes and for writing activities. 

FILMS : AVAILA3L2 FROil AFRIOAJ! SlUJIiS ?aOGa..;4. 

Benin Kingship Hltual (also slide set and study guides). 

Used to show Interrelatedness of art, dusIo^ and literature. 

Gelede. Kasquerede, weaving, divining with palm nuts. A bit 

staged, but a good film of preparation and demonstration 
of masquerede to emphasize that the masks we see are 
just part of a masquerede and art, music, and llte.^ature 
"'must be viewed In Its social or religious context* 
(available on special loan only) 

3^iOT£D HANDOUTS FROK AFRIOaK STUDI5S ?AOQKXH 

''Body Ritual Among the Naclrema" (student study sheet) Satire 
on American culture. The bathroom as an Amerlc*in shrine, ioccellent 
for teaching about ''other'' cultures. 

The Aola Jfut In Tr^^idltlonal Igbo Society of Nigeria. 

Land ana Contemporary Politics j*^aiong the -c'astoral Hassal 
Palm Irse In Jest African Society 
Oil Palm In iVecjt African *Joclety 

A resource packet of handouts will be assembled and 
Included as' ^art of this unit and t^lH used during 
ErJc ts'*cher Inservlce before the unlt^^^taught. 
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3UG35STI0US FROM STUDSJIT SUPFLSMilMTAay RESOURCiSi 

The Ways o£ Man, This Is a much better text than the 
manual. It includes excellent maps and charts and graphs, 
and it also nalces use of exerpts from literature by Africans 
and poems by African poets. 

?age 149— Basic comparisons, map and bar grniphs. 

150-155-"i!xcellent maps and graphs for climate and vegetation 
and rilnf Jill. 

158-159— -Descriptions of Mst African highlands In Kenya and 

ralnf orsst* 
156-157 — Pictures and places game^ 

160-- Draught on the Savanna, fron Things I^all ^part . 

I6l" "Rain-Making Litany" 

162— i}escrlption of Kalahari Desert 

164-168 — Hlch iand? Poor Land? Map of taetse fly area. 

166— map of mineral resources 

167- i69— people 

170- * languages 

171— '*^n African Chief Speaks (about tribes) 
173— farming people 

183" rejad pictures 

186 - • 

187*- Aflkpo Ibo 

193— Xoruba 

197— Pastoral people 

199„ "Lopore, a Boy of Dodoth (cattle people in Uganda) 
211— Family and Kinship 
213"" Land and ancestors 

215— ''Forefathers" poem 

216- 217— Marriage from Things Fall Apart 
218— age groups, age-village system 
221— education within family 

234— using evidence to draw conclusions* Deductive reasoni 
247-251— "School for Peter*' from Tell Freedom by Peter Abrahams 
258 from A Wreath for Udomo, by Peter Abrahams* 

reaction to be educated by iliroi^eans^ 

TOM '3 .iOdhO ?OCUS— Ihls book is for better readers* 
Oan be used for Introducing myths and stereotypes* 

p* 11 Map and sketches of vegetation regions* 

p* 10 Mention of flag in Nigeria* Green background with 
w&lte mosq^ulto in center, a symbol for the climate 
keeping white iiuropeans frou settling In W* Africr.* 

p* 29 Southern Africa* gome problems with treatment* 
i.e., even under apartheid, Africa*is are better 
off economically thaii the people. This does not 
make up for lack of freedom. It is auestionable 
whether they are better off economically. 

p* 92 AgrlcultuF'il and mineral resources 

p* 113 comp-irl^on of Afrlo^n scul^^turs ;ind Italian, .Codlgllar 
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Afrlca : ^outh gt the Sahara * For bettar reader, irrologue Is 
good for dispelling ayths. 

p. 13 — good maps (r;iinf'ill and physical features 

p. 27— Qap of population density and language f:imilies 

p. 43 — slave trade 

p. 54— Africa in 1330 

9, 56— Jikrunah, right to decide own destiny. 

p. 59— ^rica in 1914 

57-51— ^oloni il approiiches 

5?-70 — SoatU .iirlcjin rAci^l policy 

71 "Life Between Two '«orlds," r/iSr^i student. 

72 >leanlng or tribe 

75 Two African Communities 
76-77 Yoruba V.'ay, diagram of compound 
73-79— Acholi, diagram of homestead 
79 functions of descent groups 

82 traditional marriage 

83 polygeny and children 

85 urban Africa 

86 West African cities 
37 i^hite Man s city 

39 Qigr&nts 
91 cost of opportunity 
94 religion and arts 
102-103 African arts 

106-107 Problems of nation building. Sxamols of Higeria 
116 Nigerian Children's Song (going to class with clean 

hands and f^ices!} 
145-147 .ifrica — Sleeping Giant" by Langston Hughes 

Afro -Asian Culture Studies . Includes plateau topography and 
explanation' 3!ncludes maps , rivers, mountains, deserts, lakes. 
This book is good for data gathering, 

?. 145- J)escriptions of itift valley, rainforest, savanna, 
and deserts. 

146- climate. and rainfall 

147- good map of climate sones 
149- Ifinguages 

151- iftarriage and family 

152- *'trib:i.lism" discussion 

154- r3ligious beliefs 

155- "if able to understand why people believe . . . 
beliefs make nvre sense." 

157 art 

158 characteristics of African sculpture 

159 types of masks 

159-64 — history an:i Jcingdoms 
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157 spread of Islam 

153 arrival of iJuropeans 

159 slave trade 

171 opened to western world 

174 xiUropean Inperlallsm 

175 hovJ l:ii;jerlallsia changed ^frlca 

130 loday—irroblens of Independence 

131 Apartheid 

132 Bantu Authorities Act| i^ucation .H.ct| general laws of 
apartheid, 

185 ^onoffiy> agriculture 

136 problems 

137 resources 

139 use of resources^ desire for Independent developnenti 
vhy industry has not developed 

191 development of trade 

192 summary of key ideas 

196 ?itogram 2)Cercise»Kikuyu homestead—agree or disagree 

\ with given statements 
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SUPPLiHiNTAilY AOTiniY OM H^iviKiSTS 

Show slides of markets from Iurkey» Greece, Kexlco» and old 
outdoor market In Boston before rennovatloni and African 
markets* Show the slides rapidly so that students can*t 
Identify people* 



Where would we find outdoor markets? 
;Vhat functions do markets serve? 

i/hat similaritiea in markets did you note from seeing slides? 
Are markets and supermarkets incompatible? Do supermarkets 

t^ke over the functions of markets? 
Uhers would W£2 find the nost resistance to a change in the 

L*ar;cet system? 

*.rticle ^'Jarmers l-larket vomes to Urbana>" Kews Gazette > July 2> 1979* 

Mou is Urbana*3 farmers market similar to markets in Africa? 
aow are they different? 

Why would these markets be gaining in popularity? 
What functions do these markets serve?^ 
Do. you think these markets are just fads? 



''iNTRODUCIIiG AFRICA IN THE CLASSROOM" 
An Instructional Unit for Seventh Grade Social Studies 

Part II 
by 

Karen S* McKenzie 
Jefferson Middle School 
Champaign , Illinois 



This teaching unit on Africa was developed as part of 
an inter-disciplinary workshop project in African curriculm 
development held on the University of Illinois' Urbana* 
Champaign campus in the swimer ol 1979* The workshop project, 
which was funded by the National Endowment for the Humanities, 
was carried out from 1977-80 and was integrated into an on- 
going program of outreach services offered to teachers nation- 
wide* For further information on teaching aids available 
through outreach services, contact: 

Outreach Director 
African Studies Program 
1208 West California, #101 
Urbana, Illinois 61801 
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Part I Is a general overview which Initiates some data 
gathering^ olasslfylng^ generalizing^ and hyootheslzlng> These 
activities have been arranged In a sequential way because the 
activities tend to build upon previous activities. These 
activities^ however^ may be used out of order^ may be used to 
suppleraent a text> or may be supplemented by other activities. 
Since this unit Is Intended to be taught by an Interdisciplinary 
team> many of the activities could be done by a team of two^ 
three > or four of the teachers during blocks of time rather than 
during arbltrjiry class periods. Some of the activities could be 
done b/ the language arts teacher while the social studies teacher 
was doing other activities Just as long as students had the 
necessary Introductory ^activities first. Blocks of time seem 
jiore a?nroprl=ite so thfit the Introduction can be completed In 
a reasonable anount of time. Of course^ the team structure^ 
time allotment^ and Individual teachers will determine how these 
activities are used. 

Part II Is Intended to supcleraent those activities taJcln^j; 
place In the socl^^l studies classroom. They should be coordinated^ 
If possible^ so that the students are not reading gurnlng Srass ^ 
for exaaple^ while studying the Klkuyu. The activities for 
proverbs and dilemma tales should be used first to give the 
social studies teachers time to provide some background before 
having the students re^ad llter^iture about a certain ethnic group. 
Teain teaching allovs this coordination to work niore smoothly than 
if zi)':: ictivlti-jt; ni: : t^v^ht In Isol^itlon. 
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The. art unit prepared by Kay Oreutzburg will be used 
along -.lith tills literature anit and integrated with the literature 
where appropriate. The weakest part of our anit is r.uslc* i^iore 
specific activities need to be developed before our unit is taught 
during the 198O-8I school year* for the purpose of this project, 
auslc will be used in terms of Its function in the perforoance of 
oral narratives* Art, muslc^ and oral literature will be 
presented as integrated expressions of culture, none of which 
appeal^ in isolation In African culture* Thus^ all three will be 
integrated when possible and vfill be brought together In the 
culolnatlng activities* 

I have tried to include several examples for each type of 
literature used* The utilization of the literature will be 
determined by the amount of time allotted by the team* Therefore, 
I have arranged the material not in terns of days^ but In terms 
of activities which can be used in various ways* For example^ 
not all of the dilemma tales need to be used* Also^ I will be 
adding stories^ poems^ and novels as I review the additional 
sources listed In the bibliography* This unit is simply a 
beginning and Intended to show how African literature can be used« 

The major problem with the African oral literature Included 
In aost anthologies is that we are getting only the plot skeleton 
devoid of the elements which make the stories so cultu: ally rich« 
These storif^s can be used^ but one must be aware that the stories 
have often been altered by those who collected thera^ certain 
biases of the collector may be present^ and t.ie stories iire not 
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representatlve of the African oral tradition of literature. 
If used alone, they present a fcLlse picture to students. 
One Bust be cnutlous when trying to generalize or compare 
Afrlc^in literature to literature of other countries. Some 
of the stories which seem to parallel stories frosi other 
cultures, may In fact be stories told to the people by 
missionaries. When Vfesterners go to Africa to collect 
stories, Africans may Indeed tell some of the stories told 
to thea by missionaries as part of their oral tradition. 
Caution and further study are the only safeguards when 
trying to teach this unit. One must try to present literature 
by Africans rather than ^ust stories collected by liesterners. 
By searching for additional literature, I hope to eventually 
replace the dependency on the use of anthologies with more 
authentic Afrlo=in literature. 
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ACTIVITI 1 



PAST II 



Brother from the west" 

(How can we explain that you are our brother?) 
The world does not end at the threshold of your house 
nor at the stream which marks the border of your country 
nor in the sea 

in whose vastness you sometimes think 
that you disoovered the meaning of the infinite* 

Prelimo 

from If You Want to Know Me 



The African 

by Michael Dei Anang 

They\thought I didn't count 

and pushed me round and round 

From place to place; 

They looked at my face, 

and oy kinky hair, and wouldn't share 

I4ankind*s good fare 

With me; 

I' African. 

And yet I held my ground. 

Although in chains I wns bound; 

I strove against odds. 

And prayed to my gods; 

I rose above shame and grief; 

Their scorn was brief: 

I'm great 

I*m African 

from Resources for Teaching. Children About 
Africa 



\\B look across a vast continent 
And blindly call it ours« 
lou are not a country, Africa, 
KoM are a concept. 

Fashioned in our minds, each to each. 
To hide our separate fears. 
To dream our separate dreams* 

from Thg Ways of Man 

An introduction to Many Cultures 
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If we want to know ^rloa fros the Inalde and through African 
eyes» what might these three poets want ua to keep In mind? 

To whom does tJ^SS. refer the second poem? 

How can we avoid being they while reading and studying 



African literature? 





"Body Ritual Among the Haoirema" 



This lesaon Is Included in the African Studies Handbook for 
Elementary and Seooodarv Sohool~teacher3 . Unlvarsity of 
fiassachusetts/woroeater Teacher Corps . 

It ia also available from the Sobbs-^'iierrill Reprint Series 
for $.25. 

Student copies of "-dody Ritual Among the Maclrema" or copy of 
African Studi es Handbook . Student Study Sheet for "Body 
Ritual Amosg the Nacirema." 



FOLLOW UP ACTIVITIES: 

1. Hake a list of those things which you believe represent 
American culture. Kumber from 1-10 the 10 most descriptive 
characteristics of American culture. 

What words and/or descriptions make "Body Hltual Among the Nacirema" 
seen like a foreign culture? 

What often keeps people from understanding other people's culture? 

2. Urite a description of American culture for an African 
student who has never visited the U.s*. 

What are some problems with describing American culture? 

5. In your opinion, what makes an American different 'from 
an African? 

4. ;fhat should we keep in mind when studyinjj "other" cultures? 
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Who ure you and "trho would you be In Africa? 



In preparation for activities dealing with names and naming 

cerexonlest students should do the following as homeworki 

Student will try to give the oeaalng of his/her name 
.irlte a brief description of his/her family 
List ancestors 

Describe what la considered proper behavior 

List values (what Is Important to you and your family) 

Are your values and bellofs the same as your famlly'st 

your neighbors *» as people In your town»ln statst 

In the U.S.? 



"The Case of the Akan of Ghana" will be used to Introduce 
students to the Importance of naiaes In */est Africa. 

Several good sources could be used In addition to the Alcan 

of Qhana. See bibliography for source books for names. 

"The Hanlng Ceremony of the Koranko People of Korthern Slerre Leone" 

(handout .from ths African Studies Center) and "The Case of the 

Igbo of Nigeria" also from the African Studies Program are good 

sources. 1!he Case of the Igbo would be best used vhen studying 

the ^gbo. In addition* I have sent for a Yoruba naming ceremony. 



If all teachers' on the team did the activity on names and 
naming ceremonies t one period rather than one entire day could 
be used. Cfhapter one from Roots could be used as a follow-up 
for the student homework assignment. Uslng"The Oase of the Akon 
of Ghana»" students will be given a new name to be used until 
we study the Toruba. Students can oake name tags and use 
their .Ifrlcan name and their list name on all papers to be handed 
In. An Important question to ask students Is, "j)o you think 
that everyone In 'rfest Africa follows ths same rules for naming 
their children?" Also, the students should speculate as to 
whether they think that naming ceremonies are a part of every- 
day life In Africa today. 
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Ask students for examples of traditional American etoriee. 
(exampleet tall tales, 'liry talei3, fables, mythe, legende) 

Prom where did we get these etoriee? 

When did you firet read or hear these stories? 

Why were you told etoriee? 



What icinde of literature do you think we' would find in Afrioa?'rfhy? 
What might be the purpose of African literature? 

Tell students that we are going to begin our etudy of African 
literature through the oral tradition of literature, Disouse 
the reasone for an oral tradition and the funotion of oral 
literature— to socialize ohildren, to paee on cultural tradltilons, 
to teaoh a leseon. 

Students ehould take notes for their noteljooks, 

^ 

Ask etudents to write down as many proverbe ae they oaa, 

\*ho ueee proverbs? Why do people use proverbs? 

JDisouse literal^ meaalng and symbolic meaning* Translate eome of 

the proverbs, froverbs are good eourcee for studying figurative 

language. 

How night proverbe be used in Africa? 

^fhat might we learn about Africa by etudying proverbe? 



PHOViaBS ON PH0VERB3 

Proverbs are the daughters of experience. (Sierra leone) 

A proverb Is the horee of convereation: if the conversation 

lage, a proverb will revive it. (yoruba) 
A wiee man who knowe proverbs, reconoilee difficulties. (loruba) 
A counsellor who underetande proverbs soon eets aattors right. (leruba 
PCToverbs are the palm-oil with which worde are eaten. (Ibo) 



Diecues what these proverbe on proverbs tell us about the importance 
of proverbs in African culture. 

Why are the two Iforuba proverbe above (a wiee man . . . and a 
counsellor , . . ) so similar? Through discussion, students 
should be made aware of the fact that tnese proverbs have been 
translated and eome of. the cultural detaile may be missing or 
unclear because of the translation. This point muet be reiterated 
throughout 'the unit on the oral tradition of African literature. 
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A Selection 'Of Afrloan j^roverbs: 
Fulasi 

He who waits will see what ia in the grass. 

He who asks queetions seldom goes astray. 

On the day of death there 5.s no doctor. 

There is no tiredness while there is life. 

Sven a rich and well-dressed man of servile origin will 
still only be a slave. 

Kigeria 

He who wishee to barter^ does not like his own property. 

Seeing is better than hearing. 

Svil knows where evil sleeps. 

^'^e who is sick will not refuse ctedioline. 

A wealthy man will always have followers. 

The dying man is not saved by medicine. 

SOQe birds avoid the water; ducks seek it. 

The day on which one starts out Is not the time to start 
ones preparations. 

The house roof fights the rain» but he who is sheltered 
Ignores it. 

Sinoe he has no eyes» he says that eyes smell bad. 

He who Is being oarried does not realize how far the town is. 

He who runs from the white ant may stumble upon the 
stinging ant. 

The stone in the water does not know how hot the hill is, 
parched by the sun. 

The one-eyed man thanks God only when he sees a man who Is 
totally blind. 

Someone' els^s legs do you no good in traveling. 

Fine words do not prociuce food. 

If the bull would throw you» lie down. 

The bird flies high» but alvrays returns to earth. 

er|c ^ii 
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If you rise too early, the dew will wet you. 

Vhen the laouse laughs at the oat, there Is a hole nearby* 

Ohlldren of the seine mother do not always agree* 

What the child says, he has heard at home* 

you fill your mouth with a razor, you will spit blood* 
Not to know Is bad; not to wish to know is worse* 
Before shooting, one must aim* 
^e who has goods can sell them* 
When one Is In trouble, one remembers God* 
Keat does not eat meat* 
Before healing others, heal thyself* 
A shephered does not strike his sheep* 
A bird can drink much, but an elephant drinks more* 
*iorns do not grow before the head* 

^f the stomach-ache were In the foot, one would go lame* 
lime destroys all things* 
£arth Is the queen of beds* 
Itlttle Is better than nothing* 

One does not throw a stick after the snake Is gone* 

One who cannot pick up an ant and wants to plok up an elephant 
will someday see his folly* 

lAfiZAUlA 

Ability Is wealth* 

^e who does not listen to an elder*s advice comes to grief* 

Where -inhere are old people, nothing goss wrong* 

Whera there are many people there Is God* 

■^e who is expelled front his home has nowhere to go. 

The good that befalls you Is yours and your friends; 
the evil that befalls you Is Just your own. 

A bad brother Is far better than no brother. 

Er|c ^12 
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lo stumble is not to fall down but to go forward* 

rt*here elephants fight, the reeds get hurt. 

A brother is as useful as a coolcing pot, and a nei^^hbor 
Is .i3 useful as a cooking-pot lid. 

Ihe tongue harms more than the teeth. 

Do not aend your neighbor's fence before looking to your own* 
A sheep cannot bleat In two different places at the same time, 
^en the night has ears. 
Cvrerythlsg has an end. 

We start as foola and become wise through experience* 
Siren files have ears. 

Ihunder Is not yet rain. 
iSoon found soon lost. 

Home affairs are not talked about on the public square. 

Good millet Is known at the harvest. 

A white dog does not bite another white dog. 

Try this bracelet: If It fits you wear It; but If It hurts 
you, throw It away no matter how shiny. 

When you take a knife away from a child, give him a pleoe 
of wood Instead. 

^e who Is unable to dance says that the yard Is stoney. 

One finger alone cannot kill even a louse. 

After a foolish deed comes remorse. 

A man who has once been tossed by a buffalo, when he sees 
a black oXf thinks It s another buffalo. 

^e who receives a gift does not measure* 

who does not know one thing knows another. 
Do not SAy the first thing that comes to your mind- 
Virtue Is better than wealth. 
There Is no phrase without a double meaning. 
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Hearts do not meet one another lilce roads* 

One does not slaughter a calf wefore its mother's eyes* 

There is no cure that does not cost* 

Seeing is different from being told* 

It is the duty of children to wait on elders, and not the 
elders on children* 

Because a man had injured your aoat, do not go out and 
kill his bull* 

A man who continually laaents is not heeded* 

Talking with one another is boring one another* 

Absence makes the heart forget* 

^f a dead tree falls, it carries with it a live one* 

(Kikuyu) Two wives are two pots full of poison* 

Knowing too much is like being ignorant* 

^fhen new clothes are sewn, where do the old ones go? 

(Yoruba) When the face is washed you finish at the chin* 

(Akan) When a fool is told a proverb, the neaning has to be 
explained to Mm* 

All sunshine makes a desert* 

An old person is necessary in a village* 

Xtove your wife, but do not trust her* 

A king is not a relative* 

'then it is not your mother who is in danger of beines eaten by 
the wild animal, the .;.atter c-in \<.At until tomorroi^*^* 

-^f one does not liva in heivtin he must llvo on earth aiaong 
ordinary nen* 

3ven though you may be taller than your father, you still are 
not his equal* 

?ive things to nake a nan c-iutious; a horse, a woman, night, 
a river, the forest* 

Wood may remain 10 years in the water, but it will never become 
a crocodile* 

O -^aek of knowledge is darker than the night* 
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There are three friends In life: oourage» sense* and Insight. 

The nan who Is carried on another man's back does not appreolate 
how far off the town is* 

The cat always eats the mouse It plays with* 

Faults are like a hill: you stand on your own and talk 
about those of other people* 

Bowing to a dwarf will not prevent you from standing erect again* 

I will do it later on Is a brother to I didn't do It* 

Alive he Is losuff lolent, dead he Is missed* 

When one Is at sea one does not qxiarrel with the boatntfln.. 

Death Is like a wild animal* 

The stlok that Is at your friend's house will not drive away 
the leopard* 

One who has not suffered does not ^ow how to pity* 

If someone oalls out "wltoh, witch," and you are not a wltoh 
you will not turn around* 

The man who cannot dance will say the drum Is bad* 

He who hunts two rats catohee none* 

If you play with a cat» you must not mind her soratoh* 

It Is because of man that the blacksmith makes weapons* 

2ven the Hlger ^ver must flow around an Island* 

Even the Niger has an Island. 

(fhen the drumbeat changes, the dance changes* 

A dark night brings fear» but man still more* 

If a child csn wash his hands » he may eat ;flth kings. 



ACTIVITI3S POH PHOVfRBS; 



Proverbs can be studied on their own as a way to learn about 
values and culture. Thejr can be used again with dlleinma tales, 
and they will be found in oral narratives and novels* They can 
be recalled when studying particular cultures and when lookixig 
at traditional societies and the effect of ohaxige on these 
societies* But, it oust be remembered and stressed as Ruth 
Pinnegan points out in OHAL LITiRATUHS IH APHIOA that proverbs 
have a 

situational aspect* Proverbs are us^^^d on particular 
occasions, by individuals in a particular context, 
and their wit, their attractiveness, their insights, 
even their meaning must be seen as arising from 
that context* 

select a proverb for each student in the class* These may be 
typed on noteoaxds or typed on a ditto and cut into strips* 
A circle. discussion can be held with each student trying to 
explain his or her proverb* The student should attempt to 
explain the proverb in an African context rather than through 
American eyes* 

Students may be given a proverb and asked to draw a picture 
which translates its meaning for the rest of the class* Students 
should be reminded of the differences between literal meaning 
and figurative meaning* For example, the proverb; Wood may 
remain 10 years in the water, but it will never become a 
crocodile should not be drawn as a piece of wood in the water* 
Students should then share their pictures and explain their 
proverbs* For students who have trouble drawing, magazine 
pictures make a good substitute* 

Students could also be asked to write a narrative to illustrate 
their proverbs* This narrative could be first written with 
an American setting and later altered by adding an African 
setting* The narrative assigni;^ent could be assigned at a 
later d te as a test of the student's ability to create 
an Africun setting, plot» characters^ and theme* 

Students could be asked to write a dialogue in which proverbs 
would be used in conversation* Proverbs are usually used by 
adults, so children would not speak in proverbs to an adult* 



Certain proverbs night be chosen for the proverb of the v/eek* 
Students might try to taodel their behavior after the proverb* 
Students could send each other messages through proverbs » or 
teachers find students could exchange proverb aiessages* 

Students could create games using the proverbs. 

Students could xsk^i to ;;rit*^ ;^^*.r*i3r usin^j u nroverb 
2.S a topic sentence or as a clincher sentience. 

31C 
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A STOiiy, A STORy 
Let it 60 
Let It Oomd 

Hausa stories begin with the narrator chanting '*A Story, A Story^ 
and the listeners respond **Let It go, let It come*** (i^et It go 
fron }rou,let It come to us*) Ashantl storytellers begin their 
tales with **V/e don t really mean to say so; we don*t really mean 
to say so*'* Ihls avoids giving personal offense and reminds 
the audlenoe that the person telling the story Is just a 
narrator, and If a listener happens to see himself or herself 
In one of the oharadters, one should not take out his or her 
anger on the storyteller* Hausa storytellers will often end 
a tale by saying ^*Off with the rat*s head*' to remind anyone 
In the audlenoe who feels libelled to dlreot any anger at a rat 
slnoe no offense was Intended* Akan tales might end with 
**Ihls my tale, which I have told. If It be sweet; If It Is not 
sweet, take some elsewhere, and let some return to me*" 

DIL£>IHA IAL2S 

Ask the students what a dilemma Is* Ihrougn group discussion 
arrive at a definition for dilemma* Add definition to student 
notebook* 

Under what conditions do people find themselves In dilemmas? 

Sell students that they ire going to listen to and read some 
dilemma tales* 

Ask: V/hy do you think that dilemma tales are Important to 
African cultures? 

Through discussion or handout. It should be brought out that: 

1, dilemmas are part of oral tradition of literature 

2« In societies where there was no written law, 
problems might be settled by the eldest member 
of the group, chief, or group of elders serving 
as a council* Heoall the ^oruba proverb* 

3* dilemmas oan be used to teat children* s memories 
and sharpen debating skills* 

4« dilemmas oan be devices for teaching ethics or 
attitudes in personal relationships* 

5* dile-mia tales must be debated within African 
cultural context, not through Amerloiin eyes* 

6« ^ There is no right answerl 
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students will listen to two versions of the same Hausa 

story, **Three Sons of a Ohlef' and ''A Test of Skill,*' 

Project the slide of a Baobab tree from the ecology series 

of slides froatt the African Studies Jro^-ram while reading 

the stories* Begin by annouQolng» "A Story, A Story**' Students 

should respond, Itet It GOf ^et it Ooae*" 

*'Three Sons of a Chief 



"A Test of Skill'* 



Ask students why these two versions are different* 

If these stories are examples of oral lltevature» who wrote 
thea down? 

What happens to the stories when "outsiders** write down the 
stories for Western reixders? 

jhnt do we need to know In order to understand African stories? 

After listening to the stories, students will debate the dllemua. 
The debate should ba evaluated In terms of the students* 
abilities to debute In Afrlc terns rather tn-^n tiirough 
their /aaerlcfin eyes* 

having debated the story» students should laake a list of 
anything learned from the story pertaining to the environment 
and any cultural details letirned from the story* 

Students should wrlto a o^tngr iph explain!. i;5 tlu^ir fiititioa to tlie 
dlle:una and reasons for making their choice* Hemlnd theia that 
there are no right answers to a dilemma. They will be evaluated 
In terms of specific aspects of Hausa culture mentioned In 
their paragraphs, the use of tentative words when making 
generalizations, and their attempt to look at the problem 
through African eyes. 
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Show the film "The Magic Tree" froa the African Studies Program 
«3 an opener for dlscusslori and Inquiry Into f ^/Aly life 
In Africa and an eiCacple of a dlleana t tie. 

In socI'hI studies classes the students should alreiidy have 
discussed uid leirned some things about the African family. 
The in^Jor concepts to be reviewed are: extended family, 
lineage (patrilineal and matrlllneal}, polygeny, age groups, 
male and female roles In traditional societies, socialization, 
education. Importance of names, traditional vs* modern 
societies, rural vs« urban societies. It Is Important to 
review the idea that In patrilineal societies, the sons reioaln 
with their families of birth whereas daughters marry Into 

families but may return to their families in time o:^ trouble, 
t Is Important to note the importance of the woman s family 
to her children* 

The literature will be correlated to the social studies as 
closely as possible, but exact correlation will probably 
be impossible. Therefore, through questions and discussion, 
student knowledge will be assessed and necessary background reading 
will >)e assigned. Throughout the literature sequence, the 
Importance of the socialization of oral literature will be 
stressed even though Flnnegan in Oral , Xiiterature in Africa 
cautions aj;ainst the tendency to overstress the functional 
Importance of the African oral tradition of literature. The 
literature, however, will be used as another vehicle for 
learning the concepts related to the African family, values, 
roles, and socialisation. The formula ^^)1^G^ established 
in the introduction will be utilized as one method of 
understanding why the African family functions as it does and 
why the family is so Important to African society. This 
formula may also be used to help students understand pressures 
on the family and how the e^ctended family may change as a 
result of these pressures. 



Before viewing '^The Magic i;ree*' 

Ask students if they have trouble with their brothere and sisters. 
Does one child in the family seem to get more attention than 
another? How do different individuals react and cope with the 
problem or existence of several children in a family? Are 
all children treated equally? 

Ask students to draw a diagram of their families. (This activity 
may be done earlier in the unl^t and used at this time). How 
do you think your family compares to other families in your 
neighborhood, state, in the U.S.? 

Vhat might you do if you felt unhappy with your family or any 
members of your fumlly? 

Ho you thlnlc th^t it's important for the family to stay together 
no matter what the cost? V/hy? How do you think an African might 
ans*d^er this question? 
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We are going to see a film called "The liaglc Tree" about a 
family In Zaire. Locate Zaire on your map* 



Do you think families of Zaire are similar to families In Nigeria? 

ivhat might nake them similar? 
What might make them different? 

Through discussion, students should bring out the formula 
3 / F=:C=; In terms of a different environment might mean 
different problems which would perhaps result In a different 
culture* Customs and traditions of different ethnic groups 
should also be discussed* The Importance of' the African family, 
however, should be the center of discussion* No matter what 
structure or customs, the family Is of central Importance* 



View film* 11 minutes* Students should be asked to write down 
specific specks of knowledge from the fllm^ Eavlronment, values, 
beliefs, problems, life n the new vlxla&e* 

Homework; Write a paragraph answering questions from the film; 
"i/hy did Mavungu forget those who cared for him? Why did he honor 
those who do not love him? Students should dlsousa the cost of 
being reunited with his family In a second paragraph* Students 
will be making speculations, but these should be evaluated In 
terns of African culture and through African eyes* Ihey should 
consider whether or not Havungu was prepared for this reunion* 
Ihelr clincher sentences could be a proverb or a statement of 
the theme of the film. Additional questions to think about; 
why did Mavungu lose his wealth; Did he have happiness while 
living with the princess In his magic village? 
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Oolleot paragraphs written tne previous day* 

Discuss the specks written down during the film* 

i<hy would ^uemba be loved more than Havungu? Why might strength 
and beauty be valued? 

Speculate as to what African societies might consider beautiful 
and strong* ;ihat might be responsible for these values? 
Would all groups In Africa agree as to what Is beautiful ^md of 
value? .*hy? 



Discuss students* Ideas of the thene of the flltrj* 

t/rlts and refine until acceptable^ a group generalisation 
concerning the Importance of the family In Africa* ifrlte 
the generalization on the speculation chart and In notebooks* 
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Students will read another dlleinoa# "The i^eftover Sye/ In 
their Projection book* As students read the story> some or all 
of the students nay listen to the Interaction tape of the story* 

Before story: jDIscuss symbolic use of the eye. Uliat might 
th3 eye represent? Otherwise^ students tend to get caught up 
with the idea that nobody could find eyes and give thetn away. 
Discuss the use of fiction to make a point. The eye is so important 
that it might have been chosen to represent anything of value* 

After story: Ask^ "^ihat makes this a dilemma?** 

list student alternatives for the solving the problem of the 
leftover eye* Kext to alternatives* list consequences* Students 
should choose what they consider the best alternative In African 
terms* ^slng what they know about patrilineal societies and 
the soman s place In her husband's family » they should debate 
the solutions to this dllenima* 



"A Hunter and his Son*' Folktales g * Interaction * level 2 

Discuss the Importance of the first and last sentences before 
reading the story* 

Why begin with "a certain hunter and his son?*' 

From the last sentence^ we know what group of people would 

tell this story* How do we know? Which group are we 

talking about? (Hausa) 

Worksheet att/^ched* Students will Individually answer (Questions 
1»2»3»4^5* and 7* Collect worksheets before the debate* 

Debate: This will be evaluated In terms of reasons pertaining 
to the African family and values and generalisations made from 
the previous story and film **The iiaglc Tree*" 

What similarities exist between the problem In '*The i'^aglc Tree" 
and **Tlie ^unter and his Son?** Who might the people from Zaire 
be? (this Dould be answered for extra credit) Compare and contrast 
what you know about the Hausa of Nigeria and the people from 
Zaire* 

Students will discuss questions 6tS#9* and 10 from the worksheet 
In grouDS* Studert recorder will list group Ideas to be handed 
In* 



WOHKSHEST POR **THS HaNSSR AND HIS SOU" 
1* Why did the son leave his father? 

2« * What ^ausa values can you list frox reading this story? 

3* was it so important for the ohief to have a son? 

Why didn*t the chief just adopt the boy as his son? 
Why pretend that the boy was the ohief^s lost son? 

A* Describe the tests the village used to decide if the 

boy was the king's returned son* ^fhy had the boy passed 
the tests? 

5* "^f the naked man can danoe» muoh more can the man 
with the cloak*" Translate* 

How did this help the boy convince the councilors 
that he was the chief's returned son? 

6« "Only the son of a ohief would display 3uch magnificent 
disregard of valuable property and life*" 

ifhy do you think that a ohief and his son might have this 
"disregard" for valuable property and life? 

How would other people of the village regard property and 
life? How might they have learned this? 

Do you think that disregard was the word used by Afrioan 
storytellers when telling this story? 

With limited specks of knowledge» our own values» and 
a translation of this story» whiit speculations might 
an .^erican make about this group of people after reading 
this story? Do you think these speculations would be 
accurate? 

7* Write an ending to the story* Try not to include your 
valueSf but write it from an Afrioan point of view* 

8* Under what circumstances might this story be told? 

9* What might this story be intended to teach? 

10* Write two generalizations which might explain Hausa ideas 
about family* 

Write at least two questions you would want to ask an 
African friend about this story* 
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"Ingratitude" and crocodile story from SOOTS. 



1* Head story from Roots, pp* 7-8. JJlscuss Mandlnka storytelling 

2. ^l3cu3s whether or not gratitude Is often repaid Kith 
Ingratitude or good Is repaid with bad In African 
cultures. In American cultiires. iniore would this more 
likely to be true-*ln rural or urban settings. In 
traditional or modern settings? 

3. A student or the teacher will read the story ''Ingratitude" 
to the class, (ihx stories should be read aloud as often 
as possible since we are dealing with oral literature. 
Having students reading stories silently to themselves 

Is an artificial setting for these stories.) 

4« Have students make a list In notebooks of any specks of 
knowledge gained from the story. 

Sxtra credit: Find a proverb or make up a proverb that 
might be appropriate for this story. 

5. ^ow do W9 know that this Is a Hausa story? If It Is a 
Uausa story, how should we have begun the story? 

6. Debate which of the three**the snake, the man, or the 
heron were the most ungrateful. "All three alike brought 
final death tc the woman. All three repaid good with evil/' 
Were all three equally to blame? 

7. Create a situation In an African setting where someone 
would find either of these stories appropriate to teach 
a lesson. 



"The i^lng of Wrestlers, the King of Bowmen, and the King of Prayer 

1. A student or the teacher will read the story to the class. 

2« Students will debate the question of which man had crossed 
the river In a way which excelled the others. 

3* fi0M5;r'0HK ASSIGi^KENT: V/rlte a paragraph In which the student 
explains his or her choice of which uun excelled and why 
ills .method would bo praised by others* 

The students should write a second paragraph In which they 
deiuonstrate how the method of crossing the river could 
be applied to a different problem* This problem must have 
an African setting and caaracters, and the problem must be 
a logical African problem* 

4* ^iTHA oami: Find a proverb that might be ap illcable to this 

problem. 

5. Students should make a list of specks of knowledge about the 
Hausa gained fron: this story* These will be checked and 
reused as more reading about the Hausa Is done. 
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SISGIliG TALES 



The Poreward to Yes and Sq% the Intimate Polklore of Africa 
will be presented to the studente* The Important ideas from 
this foreward are the Importanoe of the storyteller^ the 
role of the audience^ beginnings and endings » types of stories^ 
Importanoe of mime» and the use of the voice* The controlling 
idea is that so-called primitive oral literature is in fact 
a rich tradition of literature presented by storytellers (mostly 
non-prof essionsl) and by people who have listened to stories* 



The Introduction to Singina TaLea of Africa will be presented 
to the students* The important ideas from this introduction 
are: the listener hae an active part in storytelling and stay 
join in singings nay make rbythmio sounds* may join in by 
clapping or rhythmically moving his or her body* The controlling 
idea is that the storyteller is extremely Important and that 
African stories are action stories that are usually told in song 
and ^Ith motion* 

Remind the students of the two Hausa versions of the dilemma tale* 
What were these two versions mleeing? 

The forms of most narratlvee are eimply shadows of the original 
performances* We are getting only a brief plot eummary without 
the richness of the music » song» and use of body movements* 
African oral literature is a dynamic oral and performing art* 



Students will outline the characteristics of African oral 
literature based on the foreward to yea an4 Mo and the 
introduction to Singing: Tales * Students will also outline 
the types of oral literature and will use this outline to 
classify stories throughout the unit* There will be bulletin 
board displays of book jackets and charts and posters* StUfl^nts 
will add story llluetr&tion9» charts* and postere of their own 
to the bulletin board* 

Students will be divided into three groups* Sach group will 

read and practice one of the dinging tales *^hlch will be presented 

to the class* The three tales will be: 

"The ^lon on the Path/' from The Men on the Path and Other 
Afrioan Stories. 

"Kidden's Second Adventure 'rflth the Hon/' from The Disappointed 
Lio n * 

"ii/hy There is Death in the World/' from Sin^d^ng Tales of Africa 
* * 
Some liberty will be taken with the art of story':elllng. Students 
will be made aware that usually a single, non-professional storyteller 
would tell the story, tn order to Increase the number of student 
participants, we will utilize group performances. 

Each group must prepare Information for audience participation. 
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Students should make a bulletin board display or present a 
panel discussion after their ^resent itlon. The^ icust Include 
the title of the story, country or grouij orl^ln^ and specks of 
knowledge ^nd speculations froa the story Including environment 
(setting)^ plot (problem), cultural details^ type and function 
of story, and theme. 

At least three days will be used for preparation of the stories. 
3ach group will meet with the rauslc teacher to practice the 
songs from their story. The music can be taped on a c^ette 
so that the students aan sing along with the tape. If It Is not 
possible for the students to work with the music teacher during 
the school day, the te:iv^.*er Find Liuslc teicher could work out 
sorae tapes for the students to use. 

One period will be spent working on mime and body movements using 
techniques learned from Qjiild's flay ^ a children's theatre group 
that did workshops and performances at Jefferson last year. 

If possible, music and musical Instruments should be presented 
prior to the practice sessions* This may be done by the music 
teacher with the aid of someone from the African Studies Center. 
The handouts from the summer workshop will be utilized as well 
as recordlnEjs, films, and fllmstrlps. The music section will be 
?;orked out In more detail before this unit Is taught during 
the 1930-81 school year. 

QUIDS SHSBTS (SA1^?L3) POH CiROU? PERPOHMAJIOxlS 

I, ?resentatl::n (5 points each) 
^A, Accuracy of the presentation 

^B, Use of mime 

C, Incorporaction of songs and chants 

^D. Audience participation 

S* Character portrayal 
II. Discussion of Story (5 points each) 

A. Setting (environment) 

^B, Pcroblems (?lot) 

0 . Oxiitural details from story 
D. Tyc^e of story and function of story 

S. Possible lessons > values > or proper ways of behaving (theme) 



40-50 points = A 
30-39 points = B 
20-29 points :z 0 
10*19 Doints zi D 
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N0T5S ?AOK "KIJD3K'S Si^OKD .OVilUTURi; ..ITH TdE LIOK" Barl of Central 

Possible characters: 

Karrator 

loglllsulc-Kldden*s younger brother 

Kldden 

Lion 

Konyi-- Kldden*s husband 
tortoise 

Chorus to sins the sounds of the bell 

Plot; Konyi already had two wives, when he atarried Kldden. The 
other two wives hated Kldden, and they would sabotage everything 
that Kldden did in order to malce her look lilce a bad wife, bidden 
decided to run away to live by herself and called her brother 
to drive her cattle for her. ^fhile Kldden and her brother were 
camped, a lion oaae to lOidden s door and sang for her to open the 
door. Before Kldden could open the door, Logilisuk sang out a 
warning. This continued until the lion put a magic bone in the 
coolcing pot. This bone stuck in Logilisuk*s throat so that it 
becaiu^ more difficult and then impossible for hia to sing out the 
warnings against the lion. The lion gained access to Kldden s 
house and ordered her to wait hand and foot on hiai. But while 
he left to hunt, Kldden. who knew something about ::agio, removed 
the bone from Logilisuk s throat and they ran away to Kldden s 
family. When they reached a river, the river promised to part 
if they promised not to trample on the river s children. Kldden 
and Irosilisuk crossed safely. When the lion reached the river, 
he nade the same promise but trampled the fish' and sreatures 
of the river. The river closed and washed the lion ashore, 
^'hen Kldden reached her faaily s village everyone rejoiced. 
Kony^,in the next village, heard the bell of his old bull. 
Konyl had been grieving for Kldden and reallzsd what his other 
t:;o ^;lves had been doing. So, he sent his other wives back to 
their fathers, r-^tumed the bride price, and he and Kldden lived 
happily ever after. 

Cultural aspects of the story should bs discussed. Audience 
should challenge or add specks of knowledge and speculations made 
by tho group . 
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MOT^ FOR "IfHY TMSHE IS DjIATH 11% XHi; ^;OJUiD,*' IBO TaL3 

Foaslble charricters; 

ifarrator 
Tortoise 
Dog 

Chorus 

God chose tortoise and dog to send message that no death or 
slcknes': would be s^nt to the peopld* The tortoise started 
repeating the T.essage but walked very slowly* The tortoise 
was ahead » but the dog caught up and passed tortoise* Dog 
decided to nose -ibout for bone In a rubbish heap and began to 
crunch on the bon-^ (chouus chants the sound oS: the crunciilng)* 
2h3 dog once a^jaln passe't tortoise^ so he lay down la bush to 
rest* Tortolsfs*s voice grew so faint that all he could say 
wis "£)e-th-slcknass-fro;3 Jod to man* ^he dog was too late, 
and not even God could change the nessage* The people were 
very angry, and that Is why the dog Is always found nosing 
around the roadside looking for food and crunching old> dry bones* 

This story not only expl^ilns death and sickness* *rfhat values 
ire passed along through this story? What lesson could this 
story tell? 

SOTO'S FOR "TH3 LIOX OS 1K3 PATH'' Knranga of ahodesla 

A aiiin's **7lfe wmtad to jjo to see her xother* Her husband warned 
her not to t the big path down In the valley because of lions* 
She had not been gone long uhen the husband threw down his hoe» 
picked up his nblra (a musical Instruffient)^ j?nd ran down tha 
path where he saw his wlfe*s footprints* He saw his wife and 
the lion and began to play his mblra* The lion began to dance 
to the storyteller's song> but everytlme the *aan took a step 
back» the lion couldn't he the music so he stepoed forward* 
The aan got tlred^ and h'i .:eard the voice of a rabbit* He gave 
tha Instrument to the rabbit, and while the rabbit played his 
version of the storyteller*s song, the laan and his wife ran down 
the path* 'i^he rabbit looked for a place to escape, and the 
lion turned around just In tlae to see the rabbit disappear down 
a hole* He had thought that a nan had b'^en playing the music* 

•'hat might be the function of this story? Mght there bo a lesson 
Involved? 



How ure woiaer portr-iyed? 
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STOaiiS PaOJ4 YOaUBAlAHD 



itliereas the dllenuna stories were used as a vehicle for the 
study of the African famllyt the Toruba tales of Gods and Heroes 
will be used as a vehicle for the study of religion, art, and 
the Inter-relatlonshlp of art, lauslc, and literature. Three tales 
will be used In this unit, but more Yoruba tales must be 
Incorporated, This section on Yoruba literature will be used 
In conjunction with Kay Oreutzburg's art unit. The slides and 
film of the Benin Kingship Ritual and the Gelede film will be 
used. The literature will be used to stress the Importance 
of th^ people knowing the stories In order to understand the 
rituals and festivals. It will also be stressed that art» 
music, and literature are Inter-related and do not appear 
Isolated from their cultural context* The stories Included 
In this unit were chosen because of the mention of the descent 
from the sky of the Toruba gods In our TaBA unit on the Yoruba, 
They will help the students to underst-md the purpose of 
African religious beliefs and help them to understand that 
because people practice different religious beliefs » they are net 
strange, 

BAOKGROUHH INPORI'lATICN: 

Map of Yorubaland 
Introduction: The Yorubas 

The Gods» Heroes and Other Protagonists 

ACTIVITY 0^2 

Song"3arth ajid Sky" explaining why Orun (Sky) and Ile(i;arth) 
are f.^r apart. 3arth and Sky had been equuls, rihen a bush rat 
vras caught » iilarth and Sky fought over who was the elder. Sky 
withheld rain which brought drought and famine to Sarth, i'arth 
sent a vulture carrying a bush rat to Sky and rain fell again. 
This song sets the stage for the Importance of elders and the 
necessity of appealing to the gods In order to maintain harmony 
and thus avoid such problems as draught and famine. 



The formula 3^ v P:=Or can be used to Inquire about the Iforubas. 

Environment - ...y Problems = Culture s 
lack of rain famine gods to bring rain and 

establish harmony* 

Background readings lectures^ handouts^ and discussion on 
religion must be part of this unit* A hierarchy of gods must 
be_ established and the Idea that lesser gods are used to 
Intercede and bring harmony* 

Literature^ religion^ and ceremony are all ways to achieve 
harmony In an uncertain environment* If there Is no rain and 
drought results In famine^ It Is reasonable and logical to 
seek reasons for the problem and to try to solve the problem* 
Therefore, It Is not strange or peculiar for the Yorubas to 
practice divination, tell stories about gods and heroes^ or to 
have aasqueredes and festivals In order to maintain harmony 
and cope with their environment* 



**Descent from the Sky** 

?rom this story we le^rn the Importance of yams and malee^ tlie 
importance of elders, .not tnci Importance of gods to bring harmony* 
This story explains thf^ origin of enrth .^nrl p^jople and the 
Idea of a supreme god, Oiorun* 



NOTES FROM **nRflCRNT FROM THE SKY** 

Orunmlla (Ifa) eldest son* Read future, understood secret of 
exlstc-nce ^ind divine processes of f^te* 

Obatala-"kln£ of ivhlte cloth 

jSshu—nslther good or bad. chance and accident* Unpredictable* 

understood speech and lantju-ige* Trickster, messenger. 
Ageno-chameleon 

Olokun—f emale — ruled over v*.\Bt expanses of water and narshes—no 

living thing* 

The existence of 2ian In the sky and woman In the water below— 
separate an<l apart* 

dlvlnlng"-p?Al:u nuts 

descent of orlsha on cii In of gold :.t .cie by :iold3ult:i* 
snail shell of suxl, vhlt^ ^oi: bo dlsjersci s.nd, bl^clc c^it for 
cortTpunlon, Jii p^l:j nut* Because sp.nd was scattered unevenly^ 
the land created w^is not entirely flat* People were created 
from clay* Because Ob^tala drank too ouch palm wlna^ some people 
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were misshapen* Ife was oreated* 



Tools— wooden hoe and copper bush knife to grow millet and yams* 

Obatala -Oba- ruler* Joined by other orishas who were told to 
never forget their duties to humans* 

Olokun was angry and humiliated^ so she sent great waves and floods* 

Orunmila consulted palm nuts* Uent to Ife* Because of his 
knowledge of medicine^ the people asked him to stay* Other . 
orishas were taught divination^ and thus» the art o£ divining 
has been passed on from generation to generation* 

Order was needed as well as an understanding of the relationship 
between people and physical world and between people and orishas* 

The problem between ^lokun and ^lorun was still not settled^ 
A contest was called to decide who had the greatest knowledge of 
cloth making* Olokun sent Agemo to tell Olorun that if her 
cloth was as magnificent as she olaimed» then Olokun would enter 
the contest* Olorun was vain and showed Agemo her beautiful cloth* 
Agemo turned the exact color of all of her oloth* She thought 
that if Agemo was only a messenger and can duplicate the color of 
her cloth, what could Olorun do? She realized the futility of 
competing, so Olorun remained supreme* 

As a group evaluation, students will sit in a circle and retell 
the story, each student adding a detail* 

Ask the students what might change these traditional values and 
beliefs* ^fho would more easily change? What would most likely con- 
tinue as part of Toruba beliefs today? 
DISCUSSION QUESTIONS: 

1. Might, the fact that the wooden hoe was sent by gods explain 

the importance of traditional ways of doing things? 
2* What was the purpose of the art of divination 7 What might 

be the purpose of using palm nuts for divining? 
3* Why do the peo de believe that they need the various orishas? 
4« flight the conflict between ^lokun and Olorun help to explain 

the dominance of man and power and reinforce the feeling 

of inferiority in the ainds of women? 



S0H3 GUID3LIlf33 POH FILI4S; 

look for divination with palm nuts* 

Why do people understand the ceremonies and nasqueredes* 
Observe the cloth and weaving* 

Itook for interrelatedness of art» musio» and literature* 

Think about' the ideas of the superiority of men but the 

recognition of power of women* 

What is the purpose of ritual? 

v/hat is the purpose of the masquerede? 

Ho\i ire art, :nusic> and literature p.irt of ev^sryday life? 

3pecal:.te about tha continuity of t.iese cut;ton*s and boilefs in 

terms of chiinijes tuKiny place in Africa* 
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"IHS OxlISHAS A0QUIH3 THjSIS PO-iSSS" 
N0T3S PROM STOaX: 

S\ren orlshas appealed to Olorun or Orunmlla* With powers » 
they would not always have to appeal to Olorun. The orlshas 
needed powers to distinguish them from humans* The peo le s 
demands were heavy* The question beoanie how to divide the powers 
evenly* ^t was important to treat the orlshas equally 30 that 
there would be harmony rather than dissension* 

Agemo sU:;gested that this distribution be left to ohanoe* So 
the powers were thrown to earth* Sshu was the strongest and 
pushed others aside which meant that he accumulated more powers* 
People try to avoid his displeasure* Shango received the 
power of the lightning bolt* Orisha Oko could make crops flourish^ 
Sonponno controlled smallpox and was to be avoided^ Osanyln had 
the^ powers of curing and divining* He became the orisha of the 
bush country and forest* 

Strees the importance of these stories as methods of passing 
on custoQSt beliefst and traditions* 

Photos of ^oruba and Benin art could be used for various <friting 
activities* Since photos are out of their cultural context^ 
students could be asked to add cultural details* Students could 
be asked to Tfrite about the photos from various perspectives 
in terms of the creator of the art» people using the art» 
"outsiders'* viewing the art* 



DISCUSSION QU3STI0KSt 

1* ilhy do you think that the gods were distinguished from humans? 
2* Hhy do you think that the people felt it necessary to 

have gods to take their needs to Olorun? 
3* V^hat might explain why the people s demands were heavy? 

■rfrji'it problems do you think they had? 

What caused these problems? 

Kow did the people attempt to solve these problems? 
4* ^ow did Agemo's solution to distributing po^fers avoid 
disharmony? 

5* ^0 you think it is possible for all people to be equal? 

Students could be asked to write a story with an African setting 
in which at least one of the Toruba gods is a character* 

"SOATTiCaiKG fHOM IfB*' 

WOT^; All were equal and all had every taing they Wanted* People 
oegan to uuGSfcion v/ay everyone looktsa th^ 3 xuu and sj^oke the s^^aie* 
The believed that samenesji ;aonofconous* They be^an to believe 
fch.t tcJ/ equ .1 uec^nt to 'j:^ deprived, so they asked to be ivxie 
difrereni." Olorun believed that the hum^ms wyre ungrateful and 
unreasonable and that there wxs harmony in quality* The people 
began to quarrel and looked on others with suspicion* Olorun 
gave theii different languages (Ibo, Hausa, Pon, or Arabic) and 
^ the people began to separate into different groups and nations* 
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The world has never been the aama, 

AsIc the studsnts to describe modem Mgerla In terms ot the 
story "The Scattering from Ife." 



This unit oould be used with the Eighth Grade unit on Greek 
Hythology. 



PRaISS POJBMS 



Sach roruba orlsha has a series of praises sung by the priest. 
This is a praise poem about Ogun, the god of Iron, He Is 
extremely powerful and ls"wor3hlpped"by warrlorsi hunterst 
and blaclcamiths. Do you think the word worshipped Is a proper 
term to use? 

What do you learn about the Toruba from this praise poem? 

What makes Ogun so powerful? 

Why might hunters and blaclcsmltha praise Ogun? 



Write a praise poem for someone you admire. 

Head the story about Ogun In Tales of Yoruba Gods and Heroes . 
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USIKG N0V3LS TO SUPPLEliBHT Tdji SOCIAL 3XJJ)I^ OUHitlOUlUH 



Burnl Grass tL Movela can be used In various ways* Parts of 
the novel can be used for a specific purposSf chapters can be 
used to Illustrate a point or develop a conoeptt or the entire 
novel can be read by students. The teacher may wish to read 
a novel to a group or tape the novel for use by Individual 
students* Burning Grass will be used to show hoK a novel 
can be used to supplement the social studies curriculum* 
Chlnua Achebe's Things P/ill Apart could be used In a similar 
Kay* Both novels are rich In cultural details, and both In- 
corporate the oral tradition of literature Into the novels* 
Both novels are excellent sources of proverbs* 



Begin by reading the following: **-^t Is time too for the 
Harmattan to blow dust Into eyes and teeth, to wrinkle the skin: 
the harmattan that leaves * « * a shroud of fog that veils the 
walls and trees like muslin on a skelkh*^^ 

^*The trees were skeletons bleached In the sun-*barrenf with 
peeling sk*,ns bruised by decades of thirst and hunger*" 

^^The somnolence In the air crackled* Gusts of heat rose from 
the earth and shimmered upv^ards to an Intense blue sky that 
hurt the eyes*'* 

''lie and his son lifted their eyes and took In the undulating 
hlilSf rivulets, and rocks. And It was lonely*'* 

1* Prom these descriptions, where In Africa night this be? 
Describe the environment. 

2* ;fhat problems might be caused by this environment? 

3. */hat do you think the people who live In this environment do 
for a living? How do you think they have adapted to this 
environment? 

4, Use the formula v^'^^^ "to predict the culture of the 
people who live In the environment described* 

i/e are going to be learning about (or learning more about) the 
Pulanl, one group of people living In jifrlca. 

The Pulanl have a proverb: Six things cannot be trusted: a prince, 
a river, a knife, a voman> stringy and darkness* Translate 
this proverb In terms of Pulanl culture* 

We are going to read a novel Burning; Grass. Is this going to be 
a true account of the Pulanl? Do you think the author Cyprian 
Ekwensl will be describing the Pulanl through African eyes? 

rfhat do you think the title Burning Grass can tell us about the 
area where the Pulani live? 
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OHAFTER 0N£ 

1. Find out where the Fulanl live. 

2. Find out what they do for a living. 

3. Find out whjr burning grass ie important and how it affeots 
the Fulanl. 

4. Which river Is mentio|E?d in this ohapter? 

3. Write down any aspect of Fulani culture that you learn. 
6. List the characters you meet and write a brief character 
slcetch of each. 

OHAPTSR TrfO 

What did Fateaeh need to learn? Since she had to learn these 
things, what type of Ufe do you thi k ehe had lived before? 
Why wAsn't she part of a herding fjimily? 

1. -i^escribe the status of a slive girl. 

i. What was the purpose of folk stories? , 

3. l/hat was the signlfioanoe of Fatiseh and Hodlo s running away? 

4. tfhy was Aikku's love for Fatemeh referred to as calf-love? 
Oan you think of an American expression for this type of love? 

5. Complete: "Brolcen is the family; gone is . 

CHAFT£R THR££ 

1. What is a talisoan ? 

\1h-it was the white paper tied to the bird? 

2. Ifhat ie Solcugo? 

3. "Shaitu*3 life , , . was ruled by beliefs for which she 
could find no logical explanation. She accepted happenings 
but associated them with inanimate objects and peculiar 
circumstances." Oan you explain this through the eyes of 
the Fulanl? 

4. What do you learn about the importance of magic? 
0HA?I3R FOUH 

1. What problem do you learn about in this chapter? 

2. What WIS Dr. ^'icHlnterU solution? 

3* How did this solution affect the Fulanls? 
4. How did the Fulanis cope with the problem? 

3. How did the tax on cattle affect the Fulani? 

OHit?a:£a fivs 

1, Here all oeople in this area herders? 

2. Hh'jit did cthejsdc? rihy? 

3* What w'JLS the relationship between the ?ulanis and others? 




CH/iFTSa SIX 

1* Describe the **war** mentioned by Baba* 

2* What ifas the cause of this war in Baba s opinion* 

3* How did Baba measure distance? 

rfhy did Baba not like the new village? 
5* What is the translation of the proverb given to you before 

beginning this novel? Compare this translation to your 

translation* 
6* iifhat else do you learn about the Fulani? 

At this point, the students oay be required to finish the novel 
or certain groups may be required to complete the novel* Certain 
chapters may be used* .Chapter notes will be completed and added 
to this unit along with a list of possible activities* 



Chapter activities will be written for Ohinua Achebe's 

Things Pall Apart > Excerpts from this novel appear in 

the textbook* The ifays of Man , This novel is more appropriate 

for high school students, but some chapters could be used 

for sixth-seventh graders* The use of proverbs is an excellent 

teaching device* The chapter describing the failure of the rains 

to come (Chapter 3) is excellent* Chapter 5f the festival of 

the new yam, would also be good to use* The entire boolc is 

rich in cultural details* 

Camara Laye*s» The . Par k Qhilj^ cculd also be used in part* 

lyabo of Ki fferia * a children's novel, has some interesting 
cultural details, but the tone of the book is disturbing* 
I often felt that the author was writing for British school 
children rather than for Africtm children* Often the tone 
is condescending ^.nd critical, and wastern dress and values 
seem to be considered better than or at least more sophisticated 
than African dress and values* Although this is not apparent 
in every chapter, the book must be used caref ully »and the 
students must be made aware of the tone of the book* This 
would make for good discussion^ but there are problems with 
using the book without qualification* The reading level of 
this book is more apprepriate for sixth*seventh graders* 
A more thorough review of children*s books needs to be laade 
before teaching this unit* 
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BiSOUROSS AKD ISSAS 
for 

ST0HYTEI.LIN5 OOHTEST 



FILM: ANANSI THE Sfim 

Film and film guide available from 
the African Studies Program 

Before film: Tell students ttxat they are going to see a film 
AKaNSI TH2 SPIDSR which i3 a dilemma 3tory» Kwaica Ananse has 
six sons, each of whom has a special quality. Kwaku Aaanse will 
be faced with a dilemma and you will be asked to try to help 
him nalce a decision. 

Asic students who Ananai is nnd why this character is important 
to African oral literature. The disoussion may reveal that 
students are aware that Anassi is from (rhana,and they aay 
already know the character and perhaps have read some Anansi 
stories. If the students have no knowledge of Anansi stories, 
they cbuld read Understanding African folklore (handout from 
African Studies Program) and a short leoture on the importance 
of Anansi and the purpose and function of Anansi stories could 
be given. 

View film, stopping the film after the question, "which son 
deserves the prize" is posed. Students will debate the question 
and make their predictions about the ending in writing. 

Complete the film. 37en though this film is recommended for the 
primary levels, it can be used suocessfully in middle sohool. 

After the film: Ask the students to di^acribe the environment 
where Anansi liV3S» rihy is a spider used as a character? Would 
a spider be found in all African tales? Why do we find various 
animals in African narratives? (The environment and cultur-s 
«re responsible). 

A good evaluation exercise is to re^d a nurrxtive or ditto a 
n-dirr^tive and ask students to prsdict the environaent based on 
the characters and plot or give certain elements from a story 
(animal, problem, some cultural details) and have students 
create the setting and characters. Any combination of details 
Cin be used according to skills to be evaluated. 
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A storytelling contest might be used to evaluate the 
students' knowledge of oral literature as an oral and performing 
art> categories of oral narratives^ function jf oral narratives^ 
and their ability to analyze narratives* If time allows^ each 
student will be assigned a story to read and prepare for telling* 
Stories vary In length and difficulty^ so they will be assigned 
to students with varying reading skills* The same guide sheet 
used for the singing tales will be used for the evaluation* 
The champion storytellers will tell their stories at our 
festival at the end of the unit* 



ALTERNaIIVES POa 0RGAKI3IN& STORriSliilNG 

1* Saoh student reads and tells a story* Stories could be 
told by type of story: origin^ explanatory^ tricky contest^ 
dldactlc*Storles should be discussed or questions should be 
prepared for each story* 

2* Students can tell stories In any order* Using notes» students 
can be asked to classify storlcis^ describe settings sucuaarlze 
plot» describe characters^ and state theme* 

?* Students can be grouped according to type of story* Students 
tell stories within group and choose the best story to be told 
to the entire group* Students discuss stories within groups 
and oresent chart of specks representing all stories within 
group but tell only the best story to be analyzed by entire group* 

4, Group students so that all types of stories are represented* 
One person tells an origin stor/> one an explanatory^ etc* This 
might reveal the most popular type of story since the groups 
would have to choose the best story to tell the entire cl^iss* 

5* Stories could b^ told at the beginning of class period* 
The rest of the period could be used for reading stories and 
doing stition activities* 

6, The stories could be used ior a contract assignment 

based on points* Moh story would be worth a certain number of points 
and students would be asked to write reportlntj sheets for each story 
re^d, They would classify the story> list specks of knowledge 
gxined fron the story> describe the envlron:aent and culture 
of the people \fho would t^ill the story^ st.\te the theme of the 
story^ and 3t'dt(i clrcums t^l^ces under whicn the story might be told* 
Students should write a recommendation for each story* Students 
working for an A or 3 vould be required to tell a story during 
O a storytslllng contest* ^Some of the stories -ire more of a plot 
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skeleton than otherst so students could be expected to add 
details, songs, audience responses, chants, beginnings and 
endings. 

•Whatever the organisation, some of the stories should 
be told. Since tiae will be a factor, a list of the stories 
is attached with an asterisk indicating the best stories for 
telling. Some of the stories have bean xeroxed whereas others 
come fi'om a paperback, Oal^hash a£ Wisdom and "ther Igbo 
Stories , the Oal4a)a8h of Wisdom is arranged in such a way that 
each story can be removed from the book and laminated. She xeroxed 
stories will also be laminated. She remainder of the stories 
are from handouts from the African Studies Program, Prelection 
(6/7 literature anthology), and from the Interaction series 
I>ev3l 2. Stories will be added to this collection since 
the search for appropriate stories and for more authentic stories 
will continue. A card file has been made for the stories, and 
this will be typed at a Liter date so that copies can be made. 
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KAjIRaTIVSS for ST0RrT3LLIKa OOliTSST 



**?rovlng the Heron's Age** ( jJlgerlan Polktulee handout) 
Contest to determine the eldest* 

"The Hornblll and the Chameleon" ( The Qalabasn of rflsdon) 
Same story as " Proving the *^eron s Age" but Includes better 
details concerning the status ?nd ;,rlvileg93 of baing the eldest. 

"Ihe Blind Kan and the Lame i4an'* f The Calabash of Wisdom ) 
Sfich have a part in killing an antelope for which the king 
will give a reward* Only one man can be rewarded, so each 
tries to prove the greater responsibility. Answer ie given 
but on a separate page* 

"The liar*e Contest" (Polktalee I, Interaction , level 2) 
3JCcellent story. Hoth, mosquito, and fly try to tell a lie 
Which will cause the spider to eay he does' not believe the 
story and submit to being eaten by them* Spider sets up a 
story which gives the moth, mosquito, and fly no choice because 
if they believe the soider, he gets to eat them, but if thev 
don't believe the story, by the rules of the contest, the epider 
will also get to eat them* 

*'Tug of War'* ( Fro.leotion ) dilemma etory* Tortoise eets up a 
tug of war with the elephant and the hippo on^the condition If 
Tortoise can hold his own with each of then, he will be 
considered an equal* In fact, he gives each an end of a rope, 
jerks the rope in the middle to signal the beginning of the tug 
of waTt and the hippo and elephant tugged themselvee into 
exhaustion* Question: Were the elephant, hippo, and tortoiee 
really equal? 

"The Two Greatest Liars'* (Folktales from Sierra Leone handout) 
Contest held by King of Ata to decide which of two men wae the 
gre>itest liar* 3ach showed up late for the contest which gave 
them their purpose for lying* King could not decide and declared 
theo equally great* -eople b^gan lying and lying epread* 

"Clevar One Foolish One" (from Xgs and the Intimate Folielore 
of Africa )* Excellent dilemma* One brother considered enart 
and praised, one considered a fool and ridiculed, thue their 
names. Clever One and Foolish One* The tv;o brothers supplied 
family with game and fieh* Foolish One wae alwaye the first to 
kill fish, but Clever One altmys took credit* V/hile eating 
one evening, fishbone became lodged in father'e throat* 
Foolieh One was told to fetch a doctor but he eang instead* (song 
included). ^The f^zthfi^r died, and the town joined in mourning*' 
?oolish ^^ne still sang, "I snn^ wnili; he suffered, for I 
suffered hunger while providlno hi::: with plenty*" Iifo groups 
took sides, ono group blined roolish One sa/ing, man livee 
only bec;iuee cis parents Liade hlmt*' and the other group saying, 
"-dj who exts fish wlta xucn oil, TiU^t suifer from belly-ache**' 
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^liiB Honkey and the Snail'* ( Polktalea froQ Sierra Jueone handout) 
Sn^ll positioned friends at every station of a race* Konk^jy 
frantically le^iped from tree to tree only to think that he 
hed lost the race* Snail confessed spying, "Sometlwes a race 
l5 won iflth the he^dt not the feet.*' 

"The Tortoise and the Hare'* ( Folktales from Sierra I^eone handout) 
never dlsrepect elderly* It Is the duty /is a young person 
to IiUDblo you/self bdfora the elderly, Jhs H^re fears people 
vlll laugh 'it hlQi 50 he Is alwayj on the run, 

**One Cannot Help an Unlucky Man" (taken froa Oral jLltemture 
In Africa . ) A pauper and a man with many wlv^s* slaves* nnd 
, children h-=id f-ir^aa olos-^ together. An even rlohar ti-m 
dressed In rac^g^d clothes* came by* rfhen he spoke to the 
rich man* the man was offended to be spoken to by someone 8o 
poor* When he spoke to the poor aan* the man gave him something 
to^drlnk* The richer man decided to reward the poor man* 
^e sent his daughter with a calabash filled with taoney. 
The poor man did not open because he thought It contained 
food* ^e sent the calabash to Mp-lam Abba with Instructions 
to take as muoh flour as he w*4nted ind to return the rest* 
;-i;^l-«i Abbn took th-* txmnj %iiJ r<?,,l;ced It with flour* The 
poor nan t..nnked god for the flour* Very rich ruaa enr:igedt 
"^f put unlucky man into a Jar of oil* he would eaierge quite 
dry, I printed his to h^ve some luck* but Sod h^is nade hln thus.'* 

^ '*V<'orklng for the T»lger" ( Calabash of :flsdom ) Tiger Invited all 
animals exoept Tortoise to work for hla on farm* Tortoise 
sought revenge by playing harp which oaused everyone to stop 
working to dance. Song ar.d chorus Included. Tortoise explained 
th-it he did not h:ive enougl; strength to jork with hoe* but he 
did hnvti enough strength to distract workers. Prom now on* 
don't sourn any fellow ^mlmals. ' Goodby his workers;- 
goodby my dancers/' ' 

"The Calabash of wisdom" (The O^ilabasu of ril^dom ). Tortoise 
decided to ficqulre all wisdom* He stored all he gathered In 
calabash which he hung around his neck. He decided to store 
calabash In tallest tree* but oould not climb with cal^ibash 
■around neck. Hare suggested to han^ over back, "J-f 
tho stupid '^are has as much wlsdora as exhlbltedt no one can 
S^ln control of all wisdom*" 

'*A rromlse ie a Promise'* (lilgerlgn folktales) iVowan promised 
daughter to deity Iroko If he would favor her in tr^de, 
'►ihen tine cime^ she did not wunt to give up d.iughter. 
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TaiGK 3rORI3S 

**?he Giraffe Hunter" Hasal (froa ^ King's J>rua ) 
Cx^Slnal endlns left off* Kume -xni hl3 friend hunted a 
prize giraffe tirA were going to kill It together, luoty^a 
^3ga:: to laugh and couldn't shoot^ so Kune killed It himself* 
Kume woul^ not shure meo^t^ so Lum^wa tricked Kume sending 
away Kume s wife and talcing the oeat as Kume hrinded It 
Into th£ house, thinking that he was handing; It to his vlfe* 

'*The He-goat and the Ultla'* Oal^tash of >Vlsdom ) 

xiith the helo of Tortoise^ He-goat pl^ecl clever tricks on 

Dltla (traditional doctor)* 

"How Atunawas was Exiled** ( Interaction ^ Level 2^ Polktales I ) 
Clever story of Atunawas talcing everything i^egus said 
literally* Stcry ends with A^unawas triumphant In ^eing more 
clever than Hegus* Possible writing assignment to create a 
response for J^iegus that would leavi him the most clever. 

ORIGIN ST0RIi5 

*'The ^rlgln of Death'' ( ?ro.1ectlon ) Hare gave people wrong 

massage which accounts for the split In his nose^ ^ut men 
Relieved whit nare told them* 

"Han Chooses Death" ( Prelection ). Choice of Iclnd of death, that 

of tanana or the moon. The tanana dies tut shoots talce Its 

place whpre^is the moon Itself cones tack to life. Chose 
to have ;;alldren knowing consequences. 

*'The ''rlgln of the lortolse's Shell" (The Calatash of tf lsdom ) 

''The ^rlgln of Turtle's Rough Shell" (Wlgerlan Pollctalea handout) 
moral Included 

**rne ^rlgln of Jeath" (Ihe C nlatash of Jlsdom) Hog and tortoise 

Ci*'*rled messages of opposing groups, itog stopped to rest^ 

so lortoiss arrived first: deuth t ilces mon one after another. 

^C:l..IUK*RX STORIfJS 

"*io^ -inlicals Got Color'* ( irro.lectlon ). Just a plot skeleton. 

"iiow *inlffials Get Their Tails" ( rrolectlon ) Just a plot skeleton. 
"*f you want u thini;; v;ell dono^ do It yourself.** 

"*ihy the Sun Lives In the Sky'* (The Cala,l;)ash of Wisdom ) 
s story as In Projection . This story stresses meaning 
of friendship, u^xs Sea a good friend? 

"*»hy tho 3un and the "^"oon Llv*^ In the Sky" ( Prelection ) 

Sun often visited ^nter, but w:iter nevGr returned visit. 

Sun tullt I'lrg? compound and asked waiter to visit. n*ater 

cm? ulth flsa mi w rter anlcials 'ind forced sun and :noon into 
th(? sky. 
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'*'*hy There are Oraoka In the Tortolas's Shell*' ( ^ro.lactloti ) 
Tortolae's wife tied hlia In a parcel with a *lump of tobacco 
and asked Vulture to buy grain for them. As flyings heard 
Tortoise ask to be untied* Surprised^ he let go of bundle^ 
and Tortoise crashed to earth* 

*'A'hy the Tortoise has Checkered Shell I" ( Calabash o£ tfiadom ) 
Tortoise took nioney collectsd by animals for a palace for king* 
Tortoise fell from wren's tree ;fhlle sterxllng money. 

'Vihy Fowls Scratch the iarth** (Oaleb^sh of inlsdom ) 
Animals collected money to build parliament* Fowl treasurer* 
Tortoise placed ashes In Fowl s bag which left a trail to 
Iroto tree where money hidden* */hen asked to bring money 
to meeting^ Fowl couldn t find money» and Tortoise^ who had 
stolen lt> abused Fowl* Still scratching trying to find money* 

"•ihy the Spider Is Lean" (Folktales from Sierra Jbeone handout) 
.arranged to eat with all daughters at once* Tied rope and 
daughters were to pull when It w*is time for him to eat 
:;lth them* But he h:^d told to pull all at the same time* 

'*T\ie Vulture md the iien" (Klkuyu* from up*)^ Llterafturs iq Africa ) 
Borrowed razor from vulture* Forgot to return*That Is why 
hen is always scratching and vulture Is swooping on chickens* 

'';yhy the Tortoise Lives l:i Hlver Swamps" ( Calabash a£ Wisdom ) 
Tortoise and beetle argued over pieces of antslope because 
beetle refused to accept tortoise as bl^zger partner* 
Tortoise kno'^ked beetle Into stew and thought dead* 
Beetle disguised voice and spoke of the tragedy of the beetle* 
"Killer does not outlive vlctln**' Prize for anyone ;/ho 
catches tortoise* 

*'iiow Do2 ^utwltted Leop-ird'* (Folktile-j from olerra i^eone h;indoat) 
Do£ deceived leopird* .."len leopiX*d dlscDvered treucheryi 
he ct^^sed dog uho rm Into house of inan md wagged his tall* 
i*ian and Dog are friends^ and leopard and dog are enemies* 

'*^w the ^ame Boy Brought Fire from ^eaven" ( Prelection ) 
Had to steal fire—consequence^ boy bee ^me lame* 
Should the boy be considered a hero? 
Why did the fire have to be stolen? 
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A PlAr, A PLAr 
Let It Go 
Let it Come 

This last section of "A Story, A Story" will Involve 
dramatic productions of at leist six adaptations of African 
oral narritlves. The plays are taken from Pl?iV3 from Folktales 
of Africa and Asia. "African Trio'* Is also found In Short f lavB . 
Interaction , A^evel 2* Furthermore, the narrative, "Two Strangers 
Is found In Prelection and differs from the play adaptation* 
"The Kalden Nsla,** Folktales 2, Interaction^ A^evel 2, Is 
similar to "The ^^oney Hunter*" "I3apa the Tortoise,** an 
adaptation of a Nigerian narrative, is similar to "Anansl flays 
Dead," Folktales 1, Interaction . Level 2. The third play from 
"African Trio" Is similar to "The Two Sisters," an Igbo story 
found In y , h , g Galabeish of i/lsdom and other Iff bo Stories * 

The stories which are similar or simply different versions c 
be used In different ways* Using one approach, they may be 
read by the entire class; and compared to the dramatic production 
In keeping with the Idea that people are aware of the stories 
that they see performed and can therefore participate during 
the production* This use will also reinforce the Idea that 
our written versions of or-il narratives are simply plot 
skeletons* A second appro-ich would be for students to adapt 
the similar story for production which would test the students' 
abilities of usln-; what they've learned about the otglI 
tr.Hditlon of literature and the Incorpor-itlon of mime, songs, 
ch'^nts, and audience partlci oatlon* Once again, time will be 
a determining f'lctor for the use of the play adaptations and 
narratives* 

3U 
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Thls final activity may very well be the most Important 
activity In the unit. Host sixth and seventh graders 
thoroughly enjoy dramatic productions* and the productions can 
be used to teach or rslnforoe many skills. These productions 
will also be a vehicle for the Incorporation of art and music 
activities to further emphasize the fact that artt auslOt and 
literature are Interrelated and a part of everyday life. 
Finally* these productions will be presented as a part of our 
culminating festltal where students will eat African food, 
hear African music, and wear some of the fabric they have 
tie-d^ed. 

Playq from Folktales of Afrioa and Asia Inoiudes production 
notes whloh suggest the use of slides as backdrops. Slides from 
the ecology series and "Houses in Western and Southern Afrioa^ will 
be used. These notes also Include suggestions for making 
costumes. 

The entire team of teachers as well as the music, art, 
and home economics teachers may have to be -'isked to help 
prepare for the productions. At least flexible scheduling 
will be nece3s*iry in order to allow enough time for the 
preparat;lon needed. Other sections of this unit may ne^^d 
to be shortened in order to find time for this activity. 
One suggestion is rather than tellint^ the stories from the 
storytelling section, use these for students to adapt for 
this oroduction activity. Plays can be used as a guide for 
the adaptation of oral narratives. 

Resource people such as S^verlne Arlabosse and Cnlld's 
Play, Ohaopalgn drama troupe, should be utilized if possible. 
Child's Jrlay is rather expensive, but it would be worthwhile to 
have their workshops and product loii J?efore the students work 



out their own* One Interesblng thing that Child's Play doea 
is to perform stories written by students* Since we do not 
teach our African unit during the 1979-80 school year, it 
might be possible to begin our preparation for the dramatic 
productions one year early by having the Child's Play work- 
shops atJd for students who studied Africa during the 1978-79 
school year and did some work with African oral literature 
to adapt one of the narratives to be performed by Child's Pla/* 
Ky students did participate in Child's ^lay workshops and saw 
their nerformance l^st year. We adapted some African narratives 
which were performed for our team> and the students ssemed to 
benefit from s^ieing Child's ?lay first* 



1, *'fwo Strangers'^Ttils is a dilumua t:le in which two strangers ' 
spend the night in a village in which snoring is prohibited 
and punished with deat.i* i)uring the night one of the two 
begins to snore which causes the other to compose a song 
to cover up the snoring* The villagers dance to the musio 
and the chief gives the two men a bag of money for providing 
entertainment* The question is; who should get the larger 
share of the money? The play version includes the chants 
and songs* It also states a reason for the bun on snoring: 
the ancestors' spirits require silence at night* The 
ancestors joined the singing and dancing, and since they 
enjo/ed thenselves> silence is no longer required and anyone 
may snore* 

2* ''The i^aiden Nsia*' and **Ihe Honey Hunter'' both involve 

three people vho possess magic pot/ers* When these powers 
are needed, the question becomes: which of the powers is 
the greatest? 

3* "IJapa the Tortoise" and *'Anansi Plays Jeed*' both Involve 
stealing yams and using a gupmed object to catch the thief* 

^, ''African Trio" includes a Masai story in which the 

caterpillar fools Hare, xieopard, Rhinoceros^ and ^ephant 
only to be fooled by a little frog. This play shows the 
use of repetition in oviil narratives* 

The second narrative takes place in southern Africa in 
the flat grasslands. This play is about Hare^ the hero 
trickster md the struggle against nature for survival* 
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X^ie third play Is from the rainforest In Liberia. 
The moral of the play Is If you do not have Inner 
beauty » outward beauty will bscome^ugly. This play 
Involves a role reversal of a king s daughter and a slave. 
Once a servant* the king's beautiful daughter becomes oruel.^ 

"The Two Sisters" Is somewhat different because two slstere. 
are separated when very young. One of the sisters marries 
a wealthy man who buys the other sister at market to 
ceure for the oouple*s new baby. The wealthy sister beats 
her servant until one day the servant sings a lullaby 
which Is an account of the two sisters* separation. The 
girls are reconciled and the one swears never to mistreat 
a servant again. This story Is richer In cultural details 
than the play adaptation. 



3-17 
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coaox-asioM , 

Unfortunately, this unit represents only a soratohing 
of the surface of the use of African literature* The emphasis 
has been placed on the use of only some of the oral tradition 
and h^s virtually Ignored modern African literature and poetry. 
This omission and neglect makes another curriculum writing 
project a necessity* Kevlslons are necessary for this existing 
unit, but the Incorporation of modern literature and more 
emphasis on eastern and southern Africa seems necessary « 
Through African ^ves * Books ^ and II > can be Incorporated Into 
this unit or through the social studies* "Song of Lawlno; 
A liamant'' may be used froni Book I* '*i^ardon Me/ "Trying to 
Beat the Odds,'* ^iarrlage Is a Different Matter,'* '*Hen of Two 
'*orlds,'* "Tell Freedom'* and "-^et Me See Your Pass, Kaffir'* can 
be used from Book II* This lnoorpor*atlon, however, seems too 
much like an afterthought and must be worked out In greater 
detnll. Perhaps the orsl tradition should be stressed at the 
nlddle school lev^l ^nd nkodern Af rlc in literature and poetry 
should be used at the high school level* This org:inizatlon 
would make It possible for the middle school student to gain 
a foundation In the oral tr-ddltlon until wnlch time he or £;ihe 
has the necessary maturity to defil wlta :3odern literature and 
poetry, iVery effort will be nade to fill In the gaps of this 
unit and coordinate the usg of African literature In the ralddle 
school and high school* 

'/hereas wfs tried during the sum.nor v/orkshop to concentrate 
on s .9ln3 Afrlc i through African eyes. It seeois thwit after 
con::lt;tlnti thlf> csjrrlciO. hi unit I*v - ,irovl;Ui students i/lth 
only one tr idltl^n'-l eye th<xt has United vision* This onu eye 
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asens to see things only In terns of the nale oerspectlve. 
Uur work Is indeed cut out for us befor-i ve test tuis unit 
m 1930-81. 
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PA0J3C1I0M . Glenvlewi 111.: Scott Foresman, 1967. 
interaction. James Koffett (ed). Houghton Mifflin. 

Achebe, Chlnua. Things Fall Aoart . New forlc: Paucett Crest, 1959^ 

Clark, Leon jS. "Starting with the Arts." itfrlcan Report . 
January«?ebruary, 1973 i P?. 33*40. 

Hatlonal^ for using art; It Is p:rt of everyday life 
mi Is functional, xbca^ples of how a teacher uses 
African art In tho classroom* 

Courlander, H^^rold (ed). 4 Treasurer of African Folklore ^ 
Sew york: Crown, 1975. 



The xilng*3 JD] f;i|im and Other African 
. Mew York: Harcourt Brace, I9^a\ 

i 

Kew York: Crown, 1973. 



Stories 

Tales of Yoruba Gods , and Heroes . 
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01 ode the Hunter and Other Tales 
f ro ^^ Nigeria . Wew York"* Harcourt, Br-^ce and *iorld, 1963. 

Ths Cow-'tall Switch and Other tffegt , 
African Stories , New York: .-lolt, Hlnehart, 19471 

Thesj volumes aro colltactiono of ^dltid tdlr.s. 
Bicksround lnr)rmtlon, notiss p.nd pronunciation 
guide for Afrlc m natnes are ;rovlded« Ihese notes 
often are found In the back of the book, however, 
and Dany of the stories are combinations of stories 
with similar t:i^irtef; or plots. This Is mentioned 
In thi notrtSi t'l'i ^^t^rle^ w*i not -ilwiys 
auth.jrifclo la-l Ivw:! oilt.-id i\ad retold^ The 

lllustrafcl iriij jtru \>y HCrlctn nrtlabi* or bnsed on 
African designs. 

Peldmann, Susan (ed). African Myths and Tales . Wew York; Dexl, 1963 

Pia^.Oft^ni auth. Oral Llt^^rature In afrlc-^ . Oxford: Clarendon, 1970» 

H^iley, Alex. Hoots . Kew York: jJoubleday, 1976. 

Halsijy, ireggy , Gall J. norlan, 7ielba $ialth (comp). If You 
tiant io Know Me; it ;jf Lotions /^If q^ , \ n Sonti^g j^n Africa . 
Friendship ?ress, 1976. 

Available fro-n Afrlctn otudles Pro£;r:im. Collection of 
?o;itry . 
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Koon, iianoy. "Oontemoorary African Uturuturi: Un Unt^i^ped 
Sourcs" In John ji/Wllaer .-vfrlo.m Teaohly 

^erBaectlyj ^B. tnd A.;v.vroache3 . Ta^'latin, Orut Geographlo 
■ina .\rea otudyPubllCAtlons, 1975. ?P 2L>?-^33. 
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Using literature as z aource of cultural data. Examples 
from Aohebe s novels, liora appropriate for hlga school 
students. 

Jablow, Alta. jfgs and ija, the Intimate Folklore of Africa . 
Hew Ycrk: Horizon, 1951. 

i^cellent source of dilemma tales* but It also Ineludes 
other narratives. 

Johnston, Rhoda Omosunlola. Ivabo of Klgeria . Claremont, 
Cal.: Olaremont Graduate School, 19lT» 

Plbtlonal biography of Joruba girl. This book appears 
In many bibliographies and Is recommended because of Its 
"many realistic details about life from childhood tc 
marriage." This novel must be used with care because the 
tone Is often condenscendlng and seems more from a 
European perspective. The cultural details are Interesting 
and they Include the naming, ceremony, funerals t marriage 
preparations, and market life. 

a!*eslau, Charlotte and <'ol£ (com?). Afrloan Proverbs . Mount 
Vernon, Hew Xorkt ?etsr Pauper Press, 19o2T 

5gudu, Homanus. g t^ a Oalabash of Wisdom ai^d Other I f^^tyo stories . 
New rork: Kok Publishers, jotd., 1973. 

^cellent stories, some of wnlca Include songs and chants. 
3xcellent source of cultural details. 

Skwens, Cyprian. Burning Grass . African 'Writer's Series. 

Chlnua Acaebe (Idltorlal advisor). London: Butler & Tanner 
Ltd, 1956. 

Kovel of pulanl cattle people. Excellent source of 
cultural details and the use of proverbs and oral 
narrative In modern fiction. 

Miller, James, et al. Bl;ic!t African Voices . Glenvle^Y, 111; 
Scott Foresaian, 1970. 

rtnthologjr of prose, poetry, -mi folktf.les. 

Hoblnson, Adjal. Slng:lng Tnles jf Africa . Kew 'fork: 
Scrlbners, 1974, 

Recommended In Hancy Schmidt, "Collsctlons of African folklore 
for Children" as more authentic than most collections. Includes 

3oi 
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In ''Oollectlons of iVfrloen Policlore for Children/* 
Nancy Schnldt Includes a bibliography for authentic 
sources of narratives* She warns of the iprobl^i&s of 
using edited versions of narratives* 

Trucey, Hugh* The i^on on the Path and Other African Stories* 
Kew Xorlc: i?raeger, 19&8* 

Shona t^les from ^odesla* Excellent source of authentic 
stories* Includes suggestions for telling stories, songs, 
cjiants, and musical score* 

Tucker, A*N* The Dlaap'olnted Lion . London: Country Life, 1937* 
3:irl t*iles from Central Africa* This book also Includes 
songs, chants, and musical score* 

Ulnther, Barbara* Play_s from Polktalea of Africa and xlsla> 
Bbston; Plays, Inc*: 1976* 

Adaptations of oral narratives* Includes production 
notes* 

Ulserlan Pollctales, Told by Peter Asun. African Studies Program* 
Handout of short narratives* 

Folic Tales g: f;om SI err ^ j^eon e. by ilomodu Kargbo* African Studies 
Program* ri^ndout of short narratives* 

"African Names: The Case of the Alcan of Ghana*" African Studies 
rrogram* 

' African N?imes : The Case of the Igbo of Nigeria." African Studies 
Program* 

''Mandlng Name Game*'* African Studies Progrcim 

"'The Significance of African Festivals/* African Studies Program* 
"Understanding African follclort^*'* African Studies Program* 



.mansl the Solder, 11 minutes* Dlleuma story of .mansl and his 
six sons* See film guide from African Studies Program* 

The ^-^t3i-zic Tree , 11 rcinates. Story of twins* The ugly and 
neefljcted twin found it magic tree which enabled him to marry a 
princess --ind live In a (aaglc^tl village* He returned home and 
disclosed the secret of the 2iaglc tree only to lose evtiry t;ilng* 
Thj i.;eJtl >n ^os^id lf>: *'hy ild he letv^ taosi: who ciired for hlx? 
*thy did he r";t'u'ri t-^ tiSO.H ' ii^iJ :.l .tr' t; j^' iiir.i? 



Cartey, i/llfred (ed.)» ?alaver r Kodern African i/rltlng8 . 
Kew Xork: 1971. 

Olalr, AiKfree and Haaa, Boubou. Tho aichtintad Savanna . 1.^1 ea 
rroifl ..'est Africa, London t ivetUuen, 1974. 



Peelings, Muriel. Ho .la Means One t SwaMll Oountintt Book 
New rork, I97l. 

Gatheru, a. Hugo. Ohlld of Two Worlds . A Klkuvu's Story . 
Hew Jfork: 1964. ~ 
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churu, Stephen. T]^ 7^ SM O^Hsn ^^^M^ t£SB, Hn^iU^A* 

l*alrobl: Sast African Publishing House, 1967* 



Jablow, Alta. Ga38lre' _ s Lute ,. A W ^q^ t African BjjLji. New lorkt 
Dutton, 1971. " 

McDermott, Gerald. Anansl the Spider , a Tale from the 
Ashanti . iJew Ifork, 1972. ~ 

Moore, Jane Anne. Crj^ Sorr ow. Ory Joy I New lork: Friendship, 1971. 

Nolan, Barbara. Afrloa Is Thunder and Wonder . New lork: 
Scrlbners, 1972. 

Okeke, Uche. Tal es of thq Land of , Death . New lork: JJoubleday, 1971. 

Schatz, Letta. Sola and the Oba's Drunuter . New lork: 
McGraw-Hill, lfS7. 

Talwo and Her Twin . New lork: GcGraw-Hlll, 1964. 

A review of soiae of the books In series mentioned by Nancy J. 
Schmidt In "Plctlon About African Children for African Chlldrent 
Books In Series." 



Buck, Gladys G. and Josephine Buck Jones. The African .5X3 erl ence . 
St< Louis, Mssourlt Mllllken Publishing Co., 1970. 

A color transparency-duplicating book which emphasizes 
history and art. The text Is weak, but can be adapted 
and the transparencies are fairly good. 



*'AN AFRICAN CURRICULUM UNIT" 

An Instructional Unit 
for Tenth through Twelfth Grades World Civilization 

by 

MarcelXe W. Stumpff 
Warrensburg High School 
Warrensburg, Missouri 



This teaching unit on Africa was developed as part of an Inter- 
disciplinary workshop project In African curriculum development held 
on the University of Illinois' Urbana-^Champalgn campus In the summer 
of 1979. The workshop project, which was funded by the National 
Endowment for the Humanities, was carried out from 1977-80 and was 
Integrated Into an on-^golng program of outreach services offered to 
teachers nationwide- For further Information on teaching aids avail- 
able through outreach services, contact: 

Outreach Director 
African Studies Program 
1208 W- California, #101 
Urbana, Illinois 61801 



A UNIT OH SUB^SAHARAN AFRICA 



Preface Statecwnt 

The CQurM et WerrentVurg Klgh School entitled World Clvlllzetlon IZ 
vae eet up to etudy» In e time period of an eighteen-week seneeter^ 
thoae ereee of the world our Klndergerten - 12th grede Soclel Studlee 
curriculum hee/}ted given little ettentlon tot thoee perte of the 
world referred to ee **rhlrd World" or the leto technologlcelly- 
develops regions* Obvlouely^ the continent of ACrlce belongs In 
this cetegory* 

Africa le an enormoue continent^ roughly three tinea the else 
of the United Stetea of A»erlce» with 450 million people dlepereed 
throughout flfty-four aoverelgn netlons* The etudy of this eubetentlel 
portion of the world la emphaelzed beceuae It le linportent culturelly^ 
economically* politically; end regrettably* moat of us are woefully 
Ignorant of It* 

We are living In a truly global era of International Interdependency 

where aoybean research conducted by the University of Zlllnola In Urbene 

« 

greatly effects* and rather quickly* eoybeen production In Brazil end 
buying patterns of Japan} where oil discoveries In Nigeria and Mexico 
Instantly effect gasoline prices et the pump In the service etetlon 
on the CT?rner of Green end Lltu:oln In Urbane* No man hea ever really 
been an Island^ but lives could be led In relative Isoletlon from what 
occurred on other continents* This Is no longer possible* Citizens 
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izt a democracy imi9t have Insight^ Infonnatloni awarenaaa^ and a vorld 
perspective iu order to make good and rational decisions which affect 
t q yt l e ^ iwonde ^ The mora we understand other peoples^ their world and 
culture^ the better our Judgments can be* 

Recent price Increases In cocoa and coffee^ the nagging and 
unrnettllng persistence of the oll/anergy crisia have aarv«lto heighten 
our awareness of the Interdependence of a^ the natlona of worlds not 
Juat the Industrialized onea* This unit Is dealgnad to help atudenta In 
the tnldweat flatlands of the U« S* A« to look at sub*Ssharan Africa 
not only from an Atnarlcani or highly technological soclcty'a 
viewpoint^ but alao to view Africa from Intide^ as Afrlcana aee 
Africa* 

The value of one*s own culture ^nd values can be clarlfladi 
enhanced^ and understood far better by the atudy of other Culturea* 
The study of African cultures^ therefore^ can heighten appreciation 
of students* own lives and Institutions* In the aaM way^ greater 
appreciation of ether human beings results from the study of their 
response to their environment^ vhat Innovations they develop to deal 
with their physical surroundings* 

Hopefully^ all of this would lead to^ build toward^ or enhance 
In the students a keener realization of the coriiAonallty of all 
human life and a tolerance and/or appreciation for the differences 
In our experiences* 
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iicMdm Levttl^ Courttt, and timm 

World Civilization 11^ in vhich the study of Africa comprisea 
five and one*haIf weaka^ is a one^aemaater Social Studies course 
offered to atijrona in our high achool * tenths eleventh^ or twelfth 
gradtra* It waa^ however^ aet up primarily for tenth graders and 
it is they who coa^risa the bulk of the enrollcea* 

Instructional Oblecttves 

1« Central Idass 

\ 1« To develop sn swaranaaa of life in a multi'-cultural 
world *nd in sub-Sshsran Africa more specifically^ 
leading to an appreciation of other peoples^- their 
values and waya of doing thlnga* 
2« To develop an appreciation of the significance 
and richness of African history^ from the birth 
of man to the present* 
3« To dispel notions that smack of ethnocentrism^ 
which apring from prejudice^ ignorance^ or plain 
lack of sensitivity* Included among those notions 
would be idees that Africans religions are pagan 
and primitive^ Africa ia a "dark continent^** the 
agriculture was and is backward and unproductive^ 
the aavagea live in tribea and wear **coatumes^** In 
general that African peoples have little to offer 
the reat of the world except their natural resources 
(oil^^;dlfim&n'da;«gold^ copper^ phoaphatea^ coffee^ 
cocoa^ and chrome) and cheep labor* 



4« To help develop a clearer understanding of our own 
loclety and its cultural values by both contrasting 
and ccmparing appurtenances or institutions of our 
culture* 

5* To provide a framework for underetanding why people 
reepond to their environment ae they do« 

Concepta 

1« Culture: the constancy and yet change found in the way 
msn livest his achleveMnta^ how he supports and protects 
hlnselft how he organisee himself and his society and 
hcnw he both expresses himself and socializes his young« 

2* Diversity: the trjsmndous physical diversity on the 
African continent^ yet the cultural unity that exists 
within or alongside the diversity* 

3« Change: changes in Africa and how culture is affected 
by it; and how do we in the United States/Hiosouri respond 
to our physical and social environment and to change? 

Skills to be Developed 

To reinforce skills developed early on (and implemented 
yearly in our excellent language arts curriculum K » 9) 
including where to get information^^ how to locate and 
retrieve it; learning how to test credibility or validity 
of information; to identify stereotypes and over -generalisations* 



Tltnft Dlvlelon 



ihiraber of Day To pic 

I Pre*Te»t and Cltlea of Africa glldca along 

with African music 
5 GaoRraphy or Phyalcal Envlroninant 

3 History to 1500 - tht Great Klngdoina of 

tht Waat and Indian Ueaan trada 
7 Bttlldlng^frlcan Natloot aftar 1500 * 

\ Slavary, Colonlallata, Btrlln Conferaoea 

Natlonalltmf Indapandanca and Dtvelopment 

5 Culttira In Mtarature. Art, and Music 

6 Modem Africa - Polltlca» Etonony, 
Direction^ Rapid Change, South Africa 
and Apartheid 

1 Post-Test 



Textual M^tertp ls - always available to students 

History and Life , the World and Its People^ by Wallbank, Schrler, 
Maler-Weaver, Gutierrez; Scott, Foresman and Company^ 

Africa. Scholastic Book Services, Scholastic World Cultures 

Frogram, Scholastic Magazines, Inc« 

World Atlas. Desk copies, Hammond 

Dofl;s of Fear . Hsgenda, Musa; Helnemann Educational Books 
Mao of Africa on the wall at all times 
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How Do You Proooaft To Aghlwa These Ol^^gtivas? 

Since « framework for understanding Is absolutely essential^ the 
unit on Africa would begin by addressing the question, '^ftiere and how 
do people live"? end than> 'Vhy"7 Western Africa will be the main 
area for cultural focUS« 

Geographic understanding would Include the location of th« 
contitwnt, phyarldal details: land fonns, rlvera and lakes, deserta, 
soils, minerals, vegetation, Harmattan, savanna, tropical rain 
forest; In other words« what the people who live there have to work 
wlth^ what It Is they respond to« 

Lesson Plans 

Day 01 Pre-Test, approximately the same test given to Workshop 
participants, In an effort to determine attitudes of 
students, and what Is really known about that part of 
the world* After these teats were collected The African 
Studies Program slide set on *'Urban Africa^* would be 
shown while some recordings of modem west African music 
Is played, just to begin everyone on the concept that 
Africa Isn't all Tatzan and naked people* Teacher 
discussion of what the study of Africa will Include 
and a text assignment In Wallbank. 

Day 02 Teacher dlscuaslon on what the continent of Africa Is 
llke« Hand out desk atlases for map work* Questions 
to be considered would Include; IVhat distinctive features 
do you notlcA? Responses might Include smooth coastline^ 
not many mountain ranges^ big d^ssrt areas, close to 
equator. 2ClJ 



It vould then be stated that for decades Afrlc* was^own 
•« the 'Tark Continent*'* Vet It waa never dark to thoae 
who lived there* Why vould It have been called that? 
People didn't know much about It or what was there* 
Why not? Why waa so much of the rest of the world so 
Ignorant of the African continent? Why didn't they 
know more about It? Why face a long, hazardoue 
sea journey around Africa to India? 



1» The Sahara Deeert tended, to ac|: ee 

an obstacle, the desert was dry, travel 
waa alow, the joutney was a herd one* 

2* A smooth coaatllne mans fow good^ 
harbors for ships to berth* It also 
means no protected ppols of water for 
fish to spawn, so flahlng was not a 
major attraction to Africa* 

3* The nature of the topography^ thin 

coastline with the land rising rapidly^ 
meant rivers are not alow, easy avenues 
of transportation, as in the United 
States, but rather are waterways that 
spill down to the oceans In cascades and 
deep falls * great for scenery but makes 
transportation of people and goode by 
river difficult and unhandy* 

4» Inhospitable climate In some areas which 
host malarla^spreadlng mosquitoes and 
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the tse^tsft fly thtt spnads «leeplng*slckness« 
Terribly destructive to Europeans who 
tried to settle there* 
So vhat Is there? Using the Hammond World Atlas ae Jour 

Information source^ note the following on a blank outline map 

of Afritat 

Sahara Desert Rl£t Valley Nile Rlvar 

Kalahari Deaert Uke Victoria Congo/Zaire tdvmc 

Atlas Mountains Lake Chad Niger Rlv«r 

Ruwenr^rl Mountains rift lakes Zaniberl Rlvar 

Dralcensberg Mountains Mount Kilimanjaro Limpopo Rlvar 

Day 03 Teacher lecture about climate^ to Include the t«nipar«ture# 

relnfellt wind currents an area receives^ climate »c:es# 

aoll qualltlee^ related vegetation* Vslng charta show 

thla Information; average rainfall In Missouri 22 * 40 In* acmually 

In Ireland 30 • 35 " 

In Kano 35 

In Freetown 138 " " 

Obviously our climate Is not like Kano^s* Since our 

evarage rainfall Is nearly the aame^ what causes the differences 

between Kano and Warrenaburg? Show temperature chartsS 

page 38 In pase Studies tn West Ag^i9a_<ieQgrap1^y by 

Pemberton and SwlndlU and the Chicago Information from 

notes on lecture given by l>r« Karr June I2« Students will 

be able to conclude that rain Is the variable In 

the seaaona of acme areas^ not the temperature^ as In 

Missouri^ and why those areas refer to the seasons as 

dry or ralny^ not hot or cold* O/^o 

O O ^ 
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CHAPTER 'OUR 



Agriculture and Settlement in the Grasslands 



WMt African Gf awland* 

The sketch map in Fig. 3.1 %ho\vA the extent of the 
grasslands iit \\Vt Afriea. In the south ^cc tite 
(brcAt-3a%*anna mosaie marked (lee CUv. 3). A 
mosaic is a pattern made wiih n\any shaped and 
eolourcd pieecs of stone. Ifyou (ly over the forest* 
savanna mastic ar^^ you see why tt b so ealled. 

f 10.4.1 



You see that tivrc^x and grassland make a pattern 
of dtfTercnt eolours and tcNtutrcs, In the itortht 
the grasslands incrjfc tmo dcMrrt^ fi>r as tlte latufall 
dinviiiislics, h h no Inngcr enoitgh to support gr^^s* 
Fig. 4J 3hov\» ihc pattern of temperature and 
rainfall at Kano* in the Sudan savanna. 




'-'-mtic 



TM fa/);/a// JT-Z/V/; f%i4res yMe4l pre/$60) 
^ •1aif»t84l mm. ( Fi^ifret published {$72} 

(f^fffe: i^mfaK ovemaef arf ia^e/f ovef 30 years, fo t^^se iwo t^faf$, miffif fim 
different mreet are jfof qvtte raine,) 
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If you llv«4 In an area Ilka Kano that might receive 12^f 
Inches of rsln In August and none In l^ectmber and j£tmary, 
^ What kind of accoiomodatlng vould you have to do7 Discussion 
should bring up water storage, conservation, Irtlgstlcn, 
well*dlgglng, etc* Bow would this Influence your shelter, 
clothing, food? 

Dey 04 Show **Ecology** slide set from the African Studies Program^ 

bring up and discuss slash and bum techniques of agriculture^ 
waye man gete his food* 

Dey 05 Sho\r the transperency set larhlch shows land forms, river 
systems, lekes, populstlon distribution, mlnerele, 
climate zonee, animal raising and crops, ttypaoosomleele 
arose* Thle quaetlon will be possd: What eree or araes 
would be moat sultabls for people to settl*? Why? le 



houslng/compotind/extended family concept h«re« 

Day 06 Hand out Scholastic Africa books, desk etleses end Word 
Sdradi>ler sheets* Using the vsrlous political maps of 
Africa available In the verlous books and on the vail, 
unscramble the following twenty«>flve nasnas of sub^Saharan 
natilons listed below and locate them on the map by region* 
Using the map on paga 6 of A£vic^^ ifUxich divides Africa 
Into five regions. Indicate In which region each nation 
Id located* 




Sample: ADHC 



Chad 



central 
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ALIM - Mali 


GLOANA - Angola 


WAKBMIZE - Zlvibabwa 


INDRUUB - Burundi 


REAZI - Zaire 


AMDUS " Sudan 


HAAGXB - Gtmbla 


WRIV SCATO - Ivory Coast 


LEEHGAS - Senegal 


STABWOAN - Botawana 


BXZMAA - Zambia 


ZIHANAAT - Tanzania 


TfE«KA - Kenya 


IMNEB - Benin 


INUGAE - Guinea 


XEGRAXN - Nigeria 


VtiALTH - Malawi 


BKAXLXE - Liberia 


MACJEOMOR •• Cameroon 


ANDMAR - Rwanda 


BAHAXXN - Namibia 


PRUPE TAVLO - Upper Volta 


HAADU6 - Uganda 


QUEZIAMMOB - Mortrablque 


OOOr - 'fogo 
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Bay 07 Teat on geography/enviromtmit of Africa and Introduction to 
study of Hlatory to 1500 and the Great Kingdoms: Ghana^ 
Hallf^ Sohghale Text assignment In Wallbank« 

Coming to an understanding of the environment the 
African contends with leads naturally to what man has done 
with It^ and a look af: the' society he created to meet his 
needse There will be no attempt to give g complete overview 
of all groups everywhere In sub«Saharan Africa, but rather 
just a sampling to give some Idea of the scope of man*s 
early development and societies* Teacher background to cover: 
Early Socletlej^ 

A« Based on Family 

B, Tended to be wanderers or foragers * homes reflected 

this • tente^ temporary shelters 
C« Once agriculture was developed^ man began to build 

3G5 



iDore pennanant structures and to organlxr'hls society 
more broadly* 

Skills and tools used to produce crops and animals 

also evolved* (hoe) Two t5aln pattema tended to 

emerge: pastoralAam and agricultural* 

Storage of food, a perennial problem In much of 

Africa^ led to political organization and developing 

agriculture led to considerably denser populmtlons; 

and thla led to the rise of societal aysteme called^ 

entires or states^ a centrallxed Institution with 

coercive authority, usually councils of elders* 

Zones In which these states emerged: veat and east^ 

central savanna and Ethiopian highlands* These 

empires/states apparently were related In some way 

to long-distance trade based on gold, iwory anJ salt« 

From this trading wovld emerged the western African 

entires of Ghana, Hall, Songhay and the :?ast coast 

to 

city-states ?,ocated from Mogadishu south/Tanzania* 
To about ISOO sub*Saharan Africa waa autonomoua from 
the rest of the world and trade with the rest of 
the world was conducted pretty much on the terms 
dictated by the sub^aharan peoples* (Arabs came 
about 660 bringing Islam, tendedto settle only on 
the east coast, brought Africa Into more contact 
with rest of world*) Trade^ by definition^ Involves 
a give and take situation, which makes clear how 
culc:ure Skn shared between and among socleltes* 
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I« During this tiM religious practices \iere cryatallixed* 
Aspects of religious prscticsa included: 
1« Behavior rules 

2* Belief in the presence of spirits who could 

intarvans with God on behalf of an Individual 
3« Many ceremonial customs such as Infant* 
naming ceremony, marriage, etc* (GZsas 
discussion at this point about our customs 
in the United States*) 
N 4« Also developed during this time was ths 

lineage system of society or of belonging* 
Glass discussion on this point, \ih«re do 
our loyalties belong and who do ve ^'belong*' 
to? 

Day 09 Class activity on Sundiata} a precis read to class from the 
book, SundiatftA- the Epic of the Lion KinR . Roland Bertol, 
published by Thomas V« Crowell Company* Discuss unit so 
far, clean up loose threads, collect activity sheets* 
Reading assignment of chapter 1 in Dors of Fear. 

Day 10 * African Nations after 1500: Slavery 

Colonialism and Berlin Conference 
Nationalism 

Indpendence and Development 
Introduction: What happened to Africa with the arrival of the 
Europeans on the yestem coasts south of the Sahara after 1460 
was a terrible, heartbreaking phenomenon from Which the world 
has yet to recover fully and for which there are few, if any 

• Q o ^ 

Q parallels in the world* O o f 
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The Institution of slavery was csrtslnly not n«v» 'rom thm early 
days In Egypt and Assyria tha spoilt of war Includad prisoners 
who vera taken as slavesi but that slavery was considered usually 
to be a teoiporery condition and was not based on rece* 

Whet heppened to bring ebout the chenges In the Institution? 
Growth of productivity end populetlon In centrel end western 
Afrlce* At the seme tinte there wes the beginning of en expanded 
world trade by Europeen nations In manufactured goods^ The two 
met with the arrlvel of the ?atuguese who were out looking for 
e weter route to Indie* One of Barope*e edventeges wes Its 
possession of flreerms* For the Afrlcens» trede In European 
goods tended to enhence the power end prestige of the chiefs^ 
Trade In slaves became profitable* then necessery to keep 
one*8 position* And then the development of auger pliintatlons 
In Breell and the West Indies greatly sccelereted the demand 
for slaves* 

Introduce end show the movi»» ''Bloody Schemes**^ After the movie 
discuss from the viewpoint: Whet did you leemV Did you agree 
with the movie? Disagree? end Why? Indlcete the plecement of 
eiq»ha8ls tends to propagendlM» Informetlon w«s left out» nhe 
fact that Africa's popMlatlon reelly didn't decrease ell that 
imich» because of neturel population Increases* 
Make assignments of leaders of Netlonallstlc movements to 
small croups who will report in tiree days* 

11 Colonialism In Africa - that period of time during which 
almost the entire continent was^entered and occupied by foreign 
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troops (rou^ly 187S-*1960) - which placed ptople 

under new and unfainlllar laws and civil authorltlee^ who 
pressed them Into service of the new masters and exposed 
them to culture change under foreign rule* 
liDperlalism or colonialism was not a charitable organisation* 
Reasons for colonialism Include 1) desire of colonial nation 
for cheap and plentiful resources and labor 2) desire of 
the colonial for military advantage and national prestige, 
and 3; need of the colonial nation to develop new markets 
for tbslr manufactures* The thrust of the European 
encroachment was economic* 

Colonial programs for Africa were dictated by the needs 
of the mother countries* Along with the colonial rulere 
came railroad and highway bulldere who helped open the 
Interior for development* Many Africans were forced to 
grow^ cash crops, such as cotton In Tanganylke, rather 
than the customary crops* Cash taxes were levied on 
men to help pay for colonial government and to force 
them to grow the desired cash crops* 

The Berlin Conference and what It accompllshedt the way 

the participants divided up the continent and drew boundaries 

can be compared with the division of Germany by the construction 

of the Berlin Wall, divided up families, destroyed familiar 

ercletles and organisations* Many of the modem African 

nations had their boundaries drawn at the meeting* 

Resulted In major changes In African life: 

1* Men had to sell their labor now 2« New crops 

were Introduced and expanded 3* Aroused tastes for 
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ntw goods «nd tducation 4« Mew roads «nd railroads 
op«md vidtr connunication chatmtla 5* Cbltursl 
chat^ea brought by missionariei (both raligj^ous and 
educational) ae well es econoinic changes brought 
by traders* Read from Achebe's Twinge Fall Apart * 
Announce and discuss the movie to be shoim Day 12» 
look for the goels of colonialianif and their means 
as discuoeed above* 

Day 12 Hoi*^*nilacV Man's Und, White H^;n'e Country* from the 
African Studiee Center* Discussion following the 
laovie on these questions: What did you learn? 
What would your feelings be if you vsre in a elmllar 
aituation? The British are not totally insensitive^ 
why or how could they take Kenye and the pftoplee 
as they did? Old the British contribute anything 
of value to Kmya? Hope to get £roin i;hie discussion^ 
The British came with little or no understanding of 
African society^ with an unquestioned assumption 
that technological auperiority was synonymoue with 
human supsriorityf property rights depend on a piece 
of paperf Just as nativsMmer leans were dispossessed 
In this nation because they lack an official tltle^ 
or property deed* A quiZf who went where? followed 
by open-ended questioUf what happened to life in the 
villages with the coining of the Europeans? This may 
be too imich for one day^ some will probably have to 
spill over into next day's work* 

Q 0//J 
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Day 13 Nationalism * Definition: the tendency of any group of 
people who share a smlllar culture and society to feel 
they are capable of managing their own affairs and to 
work to drive out those they feel are Intruders on their 
land* Discussion that the Idea of nationalism la 
of neutral value^ can be used for both good «nd evil 
purposes* 

Framework for understanding: lecture by teacher^ Cover 
these points: the way colonial nations governed their 
colonies^ the economy as developed by the colonial nation^ 
the financing of changes which Indebted so many nations 
to their colonial masters^ and the religions and educa* 
tlonal changes brought about by the ^ropeans# 

Day 14 Reports of small groups on Kwame Nfcrumahf Julius Myerere^ 
Jomo KenyattSf Kenneth Kaunda^ Leopold Senghor^ .ahd 
Nnamdl Azlklwe* The reading of The Man Who Shared His 
Hu t by Kenyatta* Then class discussion on the leaders, 
their backgrounds, education, struggles, and aspirations* 

Day IS Independence finally came, and with It the problems of 
modern natlon^^bulldlng, which required shaping of new 
social, political, and economic Institutions* Activities 
will Include map work with spclal attention to ttames and 
locations of nations and their capitals* Begin presenting 
In playlet form, or readers theater ^^A Man Can Do Things 
Like Jjulld Yolahun Bridge" by Hlcol Abloseh, using 3 good 
readers and a narrator^ 

Day 16 Complete tiati Can Do Things Like B^lld Yolahun Brldge^^ 
Q and discuss* ^ / 
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Days 17 * 21 will take up the arts and literature of Africa, and It 
It Is In this section that heavy einphasls will be laid upon 
seeing and feeling Africa from an African viewpoint* Flans 
for this Include the completion of the reading. Dogs of Fear 
and dlacusslon of It; showing the movie for Its imislc^ rhythm 
and s^A^A^ beauty, **Bend of. the Niger" from the African 
Studies Center) showing some alldea £rom the National Gallery 
of Art'a collection of African Art ; listening to jnutslc 
from Africa, the reading of tolk tales from Africa, especially 
some Ananse stories* To get this all Into five days will 
require tight scheduling; feel sure this is where a genuine 
awareness of other people as FEUPLE can be realized* 

Day 22 Introduction of Modern Development: To this point we have 
discussed the nations in sub»Saharan African which have 
achieved Independence from their colonial toasters and 
natlonhooa within the last 30 years* No^we want to look 
at a nation that is cast in a different mold, going a 
different direction* Follow this with facts on South 
Africa, stressing its productivity, mineral wealth, white 
standard of living; then distribute Fanor8fta/ fo?*ev8rvone 
to peruse and see how good the good life really can be* 
Discuss what can be seen about living in South Africa 
from those magazines put out by the South African government* 

Day 23 Introduce the word apartheids Introduce and discuss the movie 
"Last Grave at Dimbaza** (borrowed from the African Studies 
Program) and show first half of it (movie is too long to be 
shown in one of our class hours)* Answer questions 
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raiaed and dlacuas the movie and Apartheids what It means and 
what It is baaed on« 
Day 24 Flnlah ahowlng **La8t Grave at Dln^asa*** Dlacuaa inovle further^ 
bring In Idea of development and problems currently In Namibia 
Zlitbabwe/Bhodesla* 

Oaye 25 & 2b Library Work« Choose a nation to mite on« reaearch and 
cover briefly Ita geography |» hlatoty^ development under 
colonlallam^ how It became Independent^ Ita Xeadera^ and currant 
altuatlon* 

Day 27 Turn In modern nation peper^ dlscuae eome of the natlone 

and leaderSt clear up loose threads or questions* 
Day 2B Test on Atrlca Unit 



"AFRICAN ART AND CULTURE FOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS OF ART" 
An Instructional Unit for Tenth through Twelfth Grade Art 

« 

by 

Enid Britton 
Dunlap High School 
Dunlap, Illinois 



This teaching unit on Africa was developed as part of an Inter- 
disciplinary workshop project In African curriculum development h^ld 
on the University of Illinois' Urbana-Champalgn campus In the summer 
of 1979* The workshop project, which was funded by the National 
Endowment for the Humanities, was carried out from 197T"80 and was 
integrated into an on-going program of outreach services offered 
to teachers nationwide. For further information on teaching aids 
available through outreach services, contact; 

Outreach Director 
African Studies Program 
1208 W* California, j!fl01 
Urbana, Illinois 61801 



AFRICAN STUDIES 



crown 



kanaga mask 
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1. Preface Stateaent 

The task of the art teacher la three-fold. The easiest task Is the 
teaching of a process with Its need for practice to attain skills. We 
could compare this task to the teaching of typing^ basic plano^ spelling 
and sentence construction. 

The second problem In art education Is to tesch the use of the creative 
mlnu. This task Is most complex. It requires strategies like coschlng a 
winning team requires s kind of **game plan.** It Is In this ares that the use 
of outside material can **make** or *'break*' a unit on art. Students come to us 
with a dominance of the Intellect In European art established In the Renais- 
sance. To test this statement ask a number of people to name a famous artist 
and you will find more often than not the layman will mention a Rennalssance 
artist. It Is Important to try to redress the balance of the Intellect and 
the Intuition. Western artists have greatly benefited from their encounter 
with the Immense range of exploration of form and design by African art. 
This art has led to the creation of new forms In western art. I trust that s 
study of African art by my students will lesd them to a more Intuitive approsch 
to their projects. 

The third tssk of the art teacher l6» In the long run» probably the most 
Importsnt. It has to do with aesthetic pleasure. Experts agree that the 
normal man has» because of his biological and psychological makeup^ the 
ability to recognize and to enjoy Idesllty of form. It Is importsnt for the 
unit to successfully advance this cause. The art vork of the students them-^ 
selves must be of high quality and properly finished^ mounted^ and hung on 
public display. If vs have £^uccessf ully freed the creative spirit^ the 
students will experience aesthetic pleasure at this display. As Joyce Cary 
says» *'The common case of the original artist Is that he wants not only to 
express his unique Idea of things » but to communicate It. He ls» In fact» 
almost Invariably a propogandlst^ he Is convinced that his Idea of things Is 
true snd Important and he wants to convert others^ to change the world. 
This creative plessure csn be directed at the enjoyment of his classmates* 
work as yell ss his own. it Is at this point that we test our agreements on 
what makes something beautiful to look at. 

If the teacher falls In any one of these tasks » the student falls to 
achieve tne kind of artistic experience which will enrich his life* 



^Joyce Cary, Art and Reality , Harper and Brothers, N.V., 1958. p. 91. 
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2. Grade Level and Course 

Art II may consist of sophomores^ juniors and seniors who have completed 
Art I prior to signing up for this course. The first semester Is devoted to 
soft design which Includes rug-maklng» weaving^ stltchery, basket^maklng^ 
macrame^ 3-D stuffed projects^ applique^ reverse applique^ and/or a combination 
of any of these OR aluminum cast sculpture. 

The unique problem Xu this class Is that the Art II » Art III and Art IV 
students are all together In the classroom. This means that films or slides 
which may be appropriate for one group may not be appropriate for the other 
two. In choosing such aids it Is necessary to present a broad enough se- 
lection so that Ideas for projects of all three groups may be Included. 
African art Is well suited to this diversity. 

The problem of varying class levels Is also ameliorated by the fact 
tuat artists generally need to collect a store of Ideas In the form of 
drawings from which their Ideas for specific projects may be obtained. These 
drawings may be done In such & way as to best forward the project at hand. 
Nevek'theless^ the Inspiration for these drawings may contain similar subject 
matter whether they will be used for sculpture^ printings or textile projects. 

We will devote the first five weeks to the Initial collecting of these 
Ideas and the execution of these five drawings. 

3. Instructional Objectives 

3.1. The use and development ^f the creative mind 

a. To study In reasonable depth the art of another culture^ 
so thdt the art of our own culture will be better understood. 

b. To point out that other aspects of African life besides 
art^-language» science^ and other areas of knowledge»had 
Impact on the world. 

3.2. Concepts 

a. To better understana the revolt against tradition In modern 
art by studying In some depth the art of African cultures. 

b. To understand that a work of art has different realities; 
one we can see» another we can feel» and still another which Is 
the Inner life of the art creation— Flcasso^s Idea that & painting 
achieves Its own life once the artist has finished It. 

c. To learn to communicate an idea through one^s own art work 
without the use of language. 

To learn how African artists fit Into their societies, how 
they learn their arts, how their creations are used and how the 
arts are Intertwined with one another and Ingrained In the 
various cultures. 
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3.3* 



Skills 



a. To learn new akills^ t^.g. weaving* varping» stitchery 
techniques* quilting* applique* reverse applique* batik* 

tie and dye* trapunto* tapestry weaving and sculpting* sand- 
casting* polishing* packing and pouring. 

b. To realize the effort involved in handcrafting in some of 
the oldest vaya known to mankind . 

c. To learn to closely observe an art object and be able to 
describe it in Ir guage. 

d. To learn to closely observe an art object «nd draw it 
accurately. An artist obaerves beat through drawing. 

e. To learn to '^read" an art object and make the correlation 
between symbol and meaning as it is expressed in African art; 
analysis . 

f. To diapel any misconceived notions or n^ths about African 
art: "child-like*" "primitive*" etc. 

g* To learn Africa from an "inside" view by actually attempting 
to create an art project which can be uaed in a cultural senae aa 
well as displayed for its aesthetic sense. 

h. To give the art show an African cultural flavor. 
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IKTRODUCTION 

The purpose of the African unit In Art II will be two-*fold. First » 
the study of the art and culture of Africa will add an excitement and new-^ 
ness to the art studio the students knotr so well. There will be the 
opportunity to create an environment In the studio by decorating the bulletin 
boards with pictures of African art» by draping African tle-*dye cloth In the 
showcase^ by displaying books filled with African art throughout the room* 
and by playing African music. This environment should stimulate the students 
to ask questions and want to learn more about the culture of Africa. In the 
series of Introductory experiential lessons » each lesson will build on the 
last so that at the end the student should have a new attitude about African 
culture and the art It produced. This new attitude should enable the student 
to better understand his own culture and the art he Is producing. The second 
purpose of the unit will be to reinforce the three concepts taught la^t year 
about the role of the artist. It will be Important to point out that these 
concepts hold for the African artist Just as much as they did for the European 
artists we studied last year» and that the concepts are valid for the student 
artist as well: 

A. The artist Is a close observer (Lessons one» two and three)* 

B. The artist communicates (Lessons four through six). 

C. The artist Is creative (Lessoiis sev£ through twelve). 

Regardless of what medium the students choose» what skills they learn» or 
what subject they choose» the role of the artist Is constant. 

After we have built a new understanding of African culture^ the students 
will be asked to use this new viewpoint In the creation of a major project 
which will take the rest of the semester to complete. The classroom will 
become a working studio In which a variety of African crafts will be learned. 
No one student will learn all of the skills being taught; each student will 
develop a project which Is different and unique; and yet» all of the projects 
will develop under the framework set up by the first eleven lessons. 
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USSON QNS: DAY 1 

OBJECTIVES 

1. To find out If students have any misconceived notions or tilths about 
Africa. 

2. To gather materials for later use In finding out If students have 
changed their opinions as a result of this unit. 

3. To begin to better understand the art of our own culture by studying 
In reasonable deptli the art of another culture. 

4. To point out that other aspects of African life besides art-^language» 
science^ and other areas of knovledge^^^had Impact on the world. 

Skills: 

a. Hote*taklng 

b. Active listening and watching 
IMPLEHENTATION 

Part I 

Students will take a pre^test which will reflect their attitudes about 
Africa before our slx^lesson series on Africa. A post-test Is planned for 
the end of the unit. The teacher will collect the first aeries of responses 
ar.d save them until the second test Is given. At this time the first test 
vill be handed out and the students will be able to compare the answers. 
Students will be asked to point out some of the changes in attitude on the 
seccnd set of responses. 

(Attitude test Included on p. 6 ) 
Fart II 

The first two film strips in the series '^African Art and Culture^' 
(Warren Schloat Productions^ Inc.» Fleasantvllle^ KY) will be shown; 

Part 1. History snd early art — points out how impressive the ^ity of 
Timbuktu was to the first European visitors there. 

Part 2. Sculpture — some of the characteristics of African art are dls** 
cussed^ i.e. large head size in proportion to body sl2e» 
protudlng navels closed eyes» open mouths full to teeth» etc. 

After the film showing^ students will compare their notes with a set of brief 
model'-notes. 

EVALUATION 

The evaluation of this lesson will occur when the students contpare the 
drawing they will do for the next lesson with the notes they have taken from 
this fllmstrlp about the characteristics of the forms of African sculpture^ 
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AFRICA 

Complete these sentences aa rapidly as possible* using the first idea or 
phrase that coises to you. 

1. Africa Is 

2. African people are 

3. When 1 hear the word Africa I think of 

4. Africans probably think America la 

3. Africans probably think Americana are 

6. Soine things I know about Africa are 

7. I would like to go to Africa because 

8. I would not like to go to Africa because 
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LESSOK TWOt DAYS 2-4 



OBJECTIVES 



1. 



To learn to closely observe an art object and be able to draw It 
accurately. An artlat observea beat through drawing. 



2. 



To arouse the atudent^a curiosity aa to why the forms are aa they 
are: Isrge hesds» short legs» protruding nsvels^ etc. 



Skills 



1* to lestn to draw lAiat. thev see 

2. to develop drawing with pen snd ink using textures to indicste 
vslue changes 

IMPLEMENTATION 

Pictures^ slides^ snd if possible^ s real African sculpture will be msde 
available for the students to use to complete their drawings. It will 
be importsnt to guide the students into choosing some of the sculptures 
which clearly illustrate the Isrge hesds» short legs» protruding nsvels» etc. 
that are 'discussed in the film strips slthough it is not necesssry thst each 
drawing show all of these chsrscteristics. 

ACTIVITIES FOR STUDENTS 

The students will be asked to choose from svailsble books» pictures^ or 
projected slides^ an African sculpture to draw as exsctly ss possible. 
Students may use trscing psper» grid enlargement techniques^ or the opsque 
projector ss aids. Drswings will be finished by using pen texture techniques. 

The drawings will be displayed on the bulletin bosrd. The clsss will be asked 
to point out the drswings which clearly show same of the Africsn chsrscter- 
istics discussed in the film snd listed in their notes. 
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LESSON THREE: DAYS 5-9 

OBJECTIVES ■ 

1. Man Is a product of his envlromnent; culture Is inan^s adaptation to 
his environment; art Is an escpresslon of this culture.* 

2. To learn to coinmunlcate an Idea through one*8 own art work without 
the use of language. 

Skills 

1. To portray without the use of language some Information about the 
African continent. 

2. To discover by drawing a map of the African continent some of the 
geographical features: lack of natural harbors^ limited 
navagatlon possibilities of the rivers^ lack of a unified railroad 
system^ size of desert areas » limited area of rain forest » land- 
locked countries^ etc. 

IMPUMENTATION 

A slide of the continent of Africa will be displayed. This map has no writing 
on It. Different colors do Indicate the elevations. The teacher will discuss 
the ecology of tropical Africa from the lecture by James Karr. Three handouts 
will be given to the students showing the railway systems^ the population 
density^ the navigable waterways. Other atlas Information will be available 
In the art room. See Appendix I "Haps." 

ACTIVITIES FOR STUDENTS 

The students will be asked to create a collage using the African map as the 
basic element and magazine pictures as a source for color and texture. This 
collage should **tell*^ something about Africa. No words may be used. 

141th a magic marker the students are to superimpose the Ink drawing on this 
collage. 

EVALUATION 

Discuss the success of this two-part assignment In terms of ccmmunlcatlon 
without language. Raise the question of a culture which has no written language. 
Have the students try to ^^read^* the Information other students have Included 
In their collages. 

YOU HAVE NOW COMBINED ONE IDEA " THE AFRICAN CONTINENT - WITH A SECOND IDEA - 
AN AFRICAN SCULPTURE: WHAT IS THE NEW IDEA THAT IS PRESENTED WITH THE 



COMBINATION OF THE TWO?* 



USSQN FOUR: DAY 10 



OBJECTIVES 

1. To learn how African artists fit into their socli>tleS) how they learn 
their art6» how their creations are used^ and how the arts are Inter- 
twined with one another and Ingrained in the various cultures. 

2. By studying In some depth the art of African culture which is in accord 
with the artists* tradition) we can better achieve an understanding of 
the irevolt against tradition of modern art. 

Skills 

1. The students will be asked to take brief notes» to watch for 
unsubstantiated claims (for example^ exaggerated Judgements on 
Dogon art). 

2. The students will be asked to listen and watch actively^ to watch 
for pejorative language (the use of *^tribe*^ and *^primitlve^^ for 
example) . 

IMPIEMENTATIQH 

^ ^The Bend of the Niger" will be shown. See description, See Appendix II. 
At the end of the showing the role of the artist will be discussed. In 
lAiat way does the intrusion of the camera affect the validity of the 
presentation? How does the music fit into the cultural context? In what 
way does the dance fit into the cultural context? Can the mask worn by 
the dancers mean the same thing to: a person seeing the mask in a museum? 
a person lAio has collected the art and displays it in his living room? 
a person who is an African of the Dogon culture participating in the 
masquerade? a person of another culture viewing the masquerade? Bring up 
the problem of the sterile presentation of art work in our art show. Try to 
get the students to suggest that the show could be improved by the addition 
of music and dance. 

ACTtVITlES 

The students will participate in the discussion of the above questions. 
The students will be asked to consider whether an artist who reproduces 
the identical mask form again and again is being creative, and to consider 
whether modem African artists would be willing to limit themselves to the 
traditional forms in art. 

EVAtUATION OF THE LESSON 

If the students suggest that our art show include music and dance, the 
lesson will be a success » 



357 
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LESSON FIVE: DAY 11 

OBJECTIVES 

1. To learn to closely observe an art object and be able to describe It 
In written language. 

2. To learn to closely observe an art object and make the correlation 
between symbol and meaning as it is expressed in African art; analysis. 

3. To dispel any misconceived notions or myths about African artt "child- 
likei;***primltive/* etc. 

Skills 

1. To learn to be observant. 

2. To be able to describe in words a work of art. 
IMPLEMENTATIOM 

Present each student with .the handout^ Primordial Couple. Display the 
colored slide of the Primordial Couple. Give the students fifteen minutes 
to write a description of the sculpture. Collect the student papers. Read 
the description of the Primordial Couple taken from the book African Art 
of the Dogon . The teacher will lead a discussion of the sophistication of 
meaning as expressed in the sculpture. The students will be led to conclude 
that the sculpture is far from '^childlike*' in its meaning. 

The slide that we studied last year of the European couple in their 
bedroom by an unknown artist will be shown. The students will be reminded 
or asked to remember the symbolism in this painting: the dog» shoes off» 
holding hands» all dressed up yet in their bedroom* mirror* candle* etc. 

ACTIVITIES FOR STUDENTS 

The students will describe in writing the sculpture: the Primordial Couple. 
They will then discuss their success in reading the meaning of the symbols. 
The students will make notes of the significant symbols on their handouts* 
The students will be led to dispel the notion that African art is ^'primitive" 
or **childlike/* 

EVALUATION 

The descriptions will be evaluated on the basis of the number of significant 
symbols they were able to pick out and describe. 



See appendix III for full description of Primordial Couple. 



3.SS 
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DISCUSSION OF THE PRIMORDIAL COUPLE 

The object of this dlscuBslon 1b to encourage you to look at the 
sculpture from the point -*of- view of the artist who made It. 

This is not a Kanaga mask which was reproduced In a nearly Identical 
manner again and again as the masks wore out or were broken In the masquerade. 

This Is an altar piece that was to be displayed along with other 
cultural objects In what might be called a shrine. 

It would be given special care^ and housed where It would be protected 
from being broken or weathered. 

It would laat longer because of this care, it would be handed down from 
generation to generation. 

Something apeclal must have happened to warrant the fine carving lavished 
on this object. 

SPECULATION: This may have been a apeclal commission after a war to 
encourage people to accept one another in peace. 

The artiat has choaen to: 

ahow the male organs in a more restrained manner instead of the 
tumescent manner of may African sculptures; show the female breasts 
in a leas fecund msnner. 

Why? Sex is played down... 

an older couple portrayed? Even though the couple look young^ 
we remember that Africans usually choose to portray youth even 
when they are depicting old people. 

to add to the peaceful and serene attitude of the couple? If 
each represent one of the warring peoples^ this could portray 
peaceful coexistance. 

The sculpture could easily have appeared obscene to the Western eye but 
there is a certain nicelty in the carving of the hands of the male^ one on hia 
genital the other on the woman*s breast — it shows a senaitivity on the part 
of the artist (who would traditionally have been a man) for the part the female 
plays in the perpetuation of the species... a certain regard... a certain respect 
...a/sense of responsibility willingly assumed. 

Look dt the backs of the sculpture. 

The woman has a baby on her back which definea her role in society. 

The man has a Quiver which makes him a hunter^ a provider^ perhaps a 
warrior. 
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All thle Is done with such exquisite restraint- I love the slight turn 
of the female head. 

Row would It change the character of the couple if both figures were faced 
directly forward? 

Robert F. Thompson (African Art In Motion) suggests that a seated pose 
Implies permanence^ calm» and character^ a seated person as an honored guest. 
The supporting figures suggest stability^ strong power » the witnessing of 
truth. 

THE IMPORTANT THING TO REMEMBER IS THAT AN INTELLIGENT HUMAN BEING WAS MAKING 
ALL THESE CHOICES AS HE CONCEIVED AND CARVED THIS SCULPTURE. 
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LESSON SIX: DAY 12 

OBJECTIVES 

1. To learn how African artista fit into their societiea^ how they learn 
their art6» how their creations are used and how the' arta are inter- 
twined with one another and ingrained in the varioua cuXturea. 

2. To learn to "read" an art object and make the correlation between symbol 
and meaning as it is expressed in African art: analysis. 

Skilla 

1. To observe closely 

2. To make correlations between symbols and meaning 
IHPLEMENTATIOII 

The atudents will be presented with the handout^ Kanaga Mask.* After 
reading the philoaophy of spiral and checkerboard » the atudents will be asked 
to write a short paper on what they aee in the mask that correlates with the 
aymbola uaed in the mask and what they remember of the dance sequences shown 
in the film> The Bend of the Higer. 

ACTIVITIES FOR STUDENTS 

Students will make correlations between the ideas as expressed in the 
information about spirals and checkerboards as used in Dogon culture with the 
picture of the Dogon Maak. 

EVALUATION 

Students should at leaat be able to pick out the checkerboard and zig-zag 
in the mask. 



*See Appendix IV» Kandga Maak 
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tESSON SEVEN: DAYS 13-18 



OBJECTIVES 



1. To learn African art from ^^inside*' view hy actually attempting 
to create an srt project which csn be used In a cultural sense as 
well as displayed for its aesthetic sense. 

2. To get students to communicate their own culture through art. To help 
them understand what culture is in this sense. To help them realize 
that art is a part of their everyday lives and not something to lock 
away in a museum; Just as the Dogon culture is reflected in the Dogon 
art» their culture can be reflected in their art. 



1. To learn to select material for an art project which will be 
appropriate. 

2. To learn to draw fran "life." 
IMPLEMENTATION 

The students will be asked to make a list of the "visuals" they might 
present if they were a TV producer trying to characterize the life of the 
teenager in this community. Ask them to be specific^ to use their own personal 
life as a basis for these visuals — not a car but the car they drive» not a 
house but the front door of their house. From this list they are to select 
those visual memories that would beat lend themselves to a composition* 
This selection might be based on color» action^ texture^ opportunity for 
repetition^ interest^ etc* They should then go out and draw these visuals 
to bring to class. A number of common objects for visuals will be collected 
on a table for the students to begin drawing in class: telephone^ box of Tide» 
be:^r can» Adidas shoe» tooth br\ish» some advertisements. 

The students will be asked to use a Christmas bulb and draw their own image 
as seen in this round mirror surface. 

ACTIVITIES FOR STUDENTS 

After collecting a number of drawings the students will select three to five 
to arrange together to create a composition. They will then cut out their 
self-portrait and place it in the composition. 

EVALUATION OF THE LESSON 

Students will display their work and try to "read" the culture and 
personality of the artist by what each has chosen to include in the 
composition. This exercise can be fun. 



SIcills 
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LESSON EIGHT: DAY 19 

OBJECTIVES 

1. By studying African culture we can understand that a work of art has 
different realities; one ve can see» snother we can feel» snd still 
another yhlch Is the Inner life of the art craatlon—Flccasso^s Idea 
that a painting achieves Its own life once the artist has finished It. 

SkUls 

1. To visualize In the mind what a major project ctlght look like. 

2. To understand better how a new Idea can be Incorporated Into an 
art work. To clarify the difference between copying and being 
Inspired by art of another artist* 

IMPLEMENTATION 

The teacher has prepared a number of slides which lllustrste African 
Inspiration for modem textile projects. These eleven slides will be 
shown dnd discussed* The teacher will point out the similarities snd 
differences In the compositions. Included In the slides will be examples 
of Afrlcsn wood sculpture and modem stuffed sculpture; African pstchwork 
and modem patchwork; African Beaded crowns and modern stuffed sculpcure; 
African batik and modem batik; African Wt^avlng and modern weaving. 

The students will be asked to consider how their map assignment might be 
adapted to a textile project and how their teensge culture project might be 
adapted Into s textile project. 

ACTIVITIES FOR STUDENTS 

Students must now begin to seriously consider the project that they want 
to undertske as their semester^s work. This discussion will focus their 
minds on this necessity. 
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USSON NINB: DAY 20 

OBJECTIVES 

1. Enrichment program 
Skills 

1. To learn how to be gracious hosts* 
IMPLEMEKTATlOtf 

Invite Phyllis Af rlyle-Opoku to present a program on African music and 
dance to our students. 

ACTIVITIES FOR STUDENTS 

Students will be responsible for planning the program and Inviting the 
music students to join us. 

EVALUATION 

Meeting a real African student will enrich the program on African art. 
This experience will take the discussions out of the abstract realm of 
thought and bring the fact that we have been studying real people "home'* 
to the students. 



LESSON TEN: DAYS Zl^-ZZ 



OBJECTIVES 

1. Enrichment program 
Skills 

1. To learn to visualize what the culture of the work of art might 
be even though It is stripped of all culture when it is displayed 
in a museum. 

IMPLEMENTATION 

K trip to the Ewlng Museum » Illinois State University 

The students will be asked to select one art object to sketch which they 
believe they caD add the masquerade to when they get home. 

ACTIVITIES FOR STUDENTS 

Students will view the museum display and sketch an art object. 

When the studentd return to the art room the next day» they will draw the 
oasciuerade surrounding that object from their own imaginations. 
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LESSON ELEVEN; DAY 23 

OBJECTIVES 

1. Toglve the art show an African cultural flavor^ we will have African 
music during the showing and all projects will be designed so that 
they can be worn» carried* or used as well as displayed. 

Skills 

1. To learn to adapt an art project so that It can be displayed or used 
In a masquerade. 

IMPLEMENTATION 

These concepts will be discussed so that the students understand once again 
that their projects will be their own and not a copy: 
Artists are a product of their tlme» 
Artists are a product of their culture 
Artists* personalities are revealed by their iirt works. 

Students will be asked to consider the three drawing assignments they have 
completed In the light of the project that they have In mini}. How can these 
projects be utilized In a ritual such as Africans might perform. How can you 
best alter your choice of Idea to suit the medium and the masquerade we plan 
to make of our art show this year. Hake some sketches which show the changes 
you plan to Incorporate or additions which would enhance your display (If 
you are planning a sculpture or mask» plan a costume to go with lt-^tle*dye? 
If you are planning a weaving or batlk» plan to make It wearable). 

ACTIVITIES FOR STUDENTS 

View some slides of African ritual costumes and of the clothing of Africa. 
**Cloth-maklng In Sierra Leone" - 32 slides and/or "West African Dress'* - 
40 slides. 

STUDENTS WILL CHOOSE THEIR MAJOR PROJECT 
EVALUATION . 

The post^test about Africa will be given at the end of this period. The 
pre^test will be handed back the students. Discussion will follow. 
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SCULPTURE AND/OR TEXTIU UNIT 



GRADE: High School - Art II 

BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVE 

During the uolt^ the student will be able to design and complete^ In 
approxlnately ten veeks^ at least one large flnlohed project or two to three 
amaller projects. The atudenta will be able to choose projects from the 
following areas: macrante^ rugmaklng^ weaving* batik* atltchery* wood aculptufe* 
and metal sculpture. The students may work In more than one area* If time 
permits. The textile project may be a combination of the prevloualy Hated 
techniques* such as macrame and weaving* stltchery and weaving* etc. The 
projects will be evaluated In terms of craftsmanahlp* creativity* dealgn* and 
method of dlaplay and must meet a minimum level of excellence* aa determined 
by the teacher. 

GENERAL OBJECTIVE 

During the two-week period before Chrlatmaa vacation* the students will work 
on tie and dye and fold-dye projecta. No grade will be given for this 
project. 

LEARNING ACTIVITIES 

1. The student will choose In which of the areaa Included in the unit he 
wlshea to work and whether he wlahes to complete In approximately ten 
weeks one large project or two to three amaller projects. 

2. The student will make aketchea of his Ideas and designs for the textile 
project or sculpture project. These Ideas will be discussed and must 
be O.K. *d by the teacher before the atudent beglna working on the 
project. However* the student doea not neceasarlly have to "atlck to'* 
his original Idea after beginning hla project. The atudent*a sketches 
should Include the spproxlmate size of the finished piece* the colors 
to be used* the materlsls to be used* the design of the textile project* 
snd the use or purpose. 

3. The student will complete* In spproxlmately ten weeks* st lesst one 
Isrge finished project or two to three smsller projects. 

4. The student will psrtlclpste In s group evslustlon following the unit 
snd will vote on the four most successful projects from the three 

Art II clssses. The student will evsluste these In terms of crsftsmsn- 
shlp* crestlvlty* design* snd method of dlsplsy. 

5. The student will psrtlclpste In the srt show to be given In the spring. 



A preview of whst will be Included In the unit will be given to the students 
In the form of bulletin bosrds which show exsmples from msgszlnes of macrsme* 
stltchery* tie snd dye* bstlk* wesvlng* rugmaklng* and sculpture projects. A 
formal Introduction to the skills unit will be given to the clsss using the 
*'Hov to do It" film strips we hsve on esch. 



STRATEGY 
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The objectives of the lesson will be stated^ as well as how the projects 
will be evaluated. Following this presentation^ the students will be able 
to more closely examine the books on display. Before beginning on the textile 
projects^ each student will discuss his Ideas and design with the teacher. 
These Ideas must be O.K.M by the teacher. However^ It will be stressed 
that the students do not have to **stlck to*' their original Idea too closely. 
The students will be divided Into groups based on their choice of project and 
demonstrations on each project will be given to these students. Following 
the demonstrations^ the students will begin working on their projects. 
During the unlt» the teacher will be available to answer questions^ make 
suggestions^ and assist the students with their projects. 

EVALUATION 

The projects will be evaluated by the teacher In terms of craf tsmanshlp» 
creativity^ design^ and method of display. During a group critique^ the 
students will also evaluate these projects and will choose the four most 
successful projects from the three classes. 
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LESSON TWELVE: AM PRACTICUM 



OBJECTIVES 



1. By studying African culture we can understand that a work of art has 
different realities; one ve can ac$» another ye can feel» and still 
another which Is the Inner life of the art creation. 

2. To learn Africa from an "inside** view by actually attempting to create 
an art project which can be used In a cultural-sense as well as 
displayed for Its aesthetic sense. 



1. To learn new skills^ weaving^ warping^ stltcbery techniques^ quilting^ 
applique^ reverse applique^ batlk» tle*-dye» trapunto» tapestry 
weaving^ sculpting^ sand castings polishing and the like. 

2. To realize the effort Involved In handcrafting In some of the 
oldest ways known to mankind. 

IMPLEMEKTATION 

Students will spend ten weeks crafting their art projects. When they ar& 
finished we will have an art show. We will Include music and dance In this 
show try to give cultural context to our art projects. 

ACTIVITIES FOR STUDENTS 

Students will devise new ways to display their art projects by wearing 
them or carrying them or In some other way giving them cultural context. 



Skills 
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SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Arnhelm, Rudolf, Art and Visual Perception ^ University of California Press, 
Los Angeles, 1974. 

An Important book for teachers. It discusses the growth of perception 
from childhood to adult. 

Bohannan, Paul and Philip Curtln, Africa and Africans * The Natural History 
Press, Garden City, 1971 

A general history of Africa recommended by the African Studies Program 
of the University of Illinois. 

Cary, Joyce, Art and Reality ^ Harper and Brothers, N.Y., 1958. 

A simple direct personal account of his attitudes — well Illustrated. 
The last part Is literary criticism. 

Chase, Pattle with Miml Dolbler, The Contemporary Quilt ^ E. P. Dutton, N.Y., 
1978. 

A collection of pictures of modem quilts some of which show marked 
African art Influences. 

Davidson, Basil, The African Paat ^ Little Brown and Co., 196A. 

A general history of the civilizations In Africa starting with what he 
calls the grand period (600*l&OO A.D. ). Such empires as Ghana, Mall, 
Kanem^Bornu, Songhay and Housa states are discussed. The two large 
periods of Central-Southern Africa, 12th century Zimbabwe and 15th 
century Monomotopa of the Karanga people under the Rozwl kings are 
covered. The Swahlll civilization of the East coast and the city of 
Kllwa Is described along with Engaruka, an Iron age town In the Rift 
valley. Al Hasudl*s 10th century journal and the Influence of the Arabs 
along with the Introduction of their written language Is discussed. The 
ancient civilizations of Punt and Rush, the cities of Meroe, Timbuktu, 
and DJenne are described: a good general source book. 

Fagg, William, Miniature Wood Carvings , New York Graphic Society Ltd., 1970. 

There are pictures of these small works which are housed In museums 
with a description of them and an Indication of the culture they come 
from. A sterile display as they do not Include dance, music, or ritual. 

Fagg, William, Tribes and Forms In African Art ^ Tudor Publishing Co., N.Y., 
1965. 

Fagg Is careful to point out what he means by Tribes, "... a r.oclety, 
an exclusive In group which uses art among many other means to express 
Its Internal solidarity and self*suf f Iclency and conversely its difference 
from all others." The book Is divided Into a catalogue of representative 
art works with descriptions of these works which help Identify them by 
ethnic group. Photographs of museum displays* 
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Fraser, Douglas, Afrlcsn Art as Philosophy , Interbook, 545 Eighth Ave., N.Y., 
1974. 

This Is a unique approach to African art. Instead of an '^aesthetic 
dlspXay^^ as In museums or an analytic anthropological display, this 
book attempts to Interpret the srt as philosophical observations 
about the nature of the world. 

Hoover, Louis F., ed., African Art , Illinois State University, no date. 

This is a catalogue evidently used In conjunction with the vork 
permanently housed on the Illinois State University csmpus. It 
purports to Illustrate the whole collection. The collection seems 
extensive enough to make a field trip to the csmpus worth while. 

Jager, E. J. de. Contemporary African Art In South Africa , C. Strulk (PTY) 
LTD, Cape Town, 1973. 

The themes for modem art In Africa are discussed; culture, dally life, 
and the dilemma of Industrialisation. The rest of the book Is devoted 
to Individual artists and their works In chalk. Ink, lino cuts, bronse, 
wood, oil, watercolor. I was especially struck by the liquid steel 
sculpture of Lucas Slthole ^'Wounded Buffalo** .. .Tremendous power In 
the lowered head, twisted body and braced rear legs! 

Kimble, George H. T., Tropical Africa , N.Y. 20th Century Fund, 1960, 
Doubleday, Anchor Books 1962. 

The first volume Is recommended by Paul Bohannan and Philip Curtln. It 
concerns geography. The second volume on social problems and^soclal 
environment "has not been well received.** 

Laude, Jean, African Art of the Dogon , The Viking Press, N.Y., N.Y., 1973. 

A collection of pictures of the art and culture surrounding the Dogan, 
a cliff dwelling culture Isolsted from western civilisation until recent 
times. Is presented In this book. The tesct describes myths and history, 
and art mediums and styles as well as ritual uses. Since the art Is 
not Isolated from the rest of the culture It Is sn especially useful 
book. 

Laye, Camara, The Dark Child , Farrar Straus and Glroux, N.Y., 1954. 

This Is a biography of a young African told with sensitivity. This book 
Is recommended by the African Studies Program of the University of 
Illinois. 

Lommel, Andreas, Masks, Their Meaning snd Function , McGraw-Hill Book Co., N.Y., 
1972. 

This Is a beautifully Illustrated book whose text describes the use of 
the masks. The pictures are, however, out of the context of the culture 
as they are photographs of the museum masks In that setting. 
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Mellach, Dona Z., Contmporary Art with Wood , Crown Publishers, Inc., N.Y., 
1978. 

A collection of pictures of modern vood sculpture some shoving the 
Influence of African art. Chaptters are also devoted to Instruction of 
the vood carver. 

Mellach, Dona Z., Contemporary Batik and Tie-Dye , Crovn Publishers, Inc., 
Nev York, 1978. 

A collection of pictures of works of traditional and modem batik, an 
Introduction to the history of batik and a good deal of Instruction 
for the batik artist are Included In this book. 

Mellach, Dona Z., Soft Sculpture , Crown Publishers, Inc., N.Y.^ 1974. 

The history of soft sculpture, a collection of plcturea of modern vorks 
as veil as Instruction In soft sculpture are Included In this book. 

Murphy, E. Jefferson, The Bantu Civilization of Southern Africa , Thomas Y. 
Crovell Co., N.Y., 1974. 

This book traces the migration south from Sub-Saharan West Africa of 
the Bantu-speaking peoples. It discusses the Hachlll, an Iron-using 
people vho are thought to be the ancestors of the Bantu speaking peoples. 
It discusses the early vrlter-travelers, Al-Masudl who wrote during the 
10th century and Ibn-Battuta who visited East Africa In 1331. The Gokomere 
culture Is discussed along with a similar culture called Zlva on the 
Rhodes lan-Mozanibl que border. The ruins of Zimbabwe and Hapungubue are 
described* 

Murphy, E. Jefferson, History of African Cvtllzatlon , Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 
N.Y. , 1972. 

A general book discussing the ancient cultures and kingdoms In vhlch he 
postulates that only the Shona nation produced a state-empire In the 
same league with Kongo, Luba and Sudanlc states due to the relative 
recency of the Bantu migration. A section on great men of African 
history such as Affonso I, Mansa Musa, Askla Muhammad, Osel Tutu and Usman 
dan Fodlo vere discussed as antl-colonlal rulers. 

Murphy, E. Jefferson and Harry Stein, Teaching Africa Today , Citation Press, 
N*Y., 1973. 

Recomended by the African Studies Program *of the University of Illinois. 

Riviere, Marceau, African Masterpieces from the French Collections, Editions 
PHILBI, 23 rue Ste Crolx-de-la-Bretonnenle, 75004 - Paris, 1975. 

Scgy, Ladlslas, African Sculpture Speaks , Da Capo Press, Inc., 227 W. 17th St., 
N.Y,, N.Y., 1975, 

Segy discusses the meaning and us^ts of African art, the content of 
African art, the Impact upon vestem civilization of African art and the . 
style regions. As a collector and critic Segy*s viewpoint may leave 
something to be desired. 
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Sieber, Roy, African Textiles and Decorative Arts , The Museum of Modem Art, 
11 West 53rd Street, N.Y., N.Y., 1972.. 

A collection of pictures of African arts with a description of the 
cultural context of the pieces. 

Sonaner, Elyse and Rene Breskln Adams, Pillow Making as Art and Craft , Crown 
Publishers, Inc., W.V., 1978. 

A collection of pictures of modern pillows with techniques, design 
Inspirations, and functional Innovations Is Included In this book. 

if 

Van der Post, Laurens, The Lost World of the Kalahari , William Morrow and 
Co., N.Y., 1958. 

Describes an expedition Into the desert In setrch of the Bushman. It 
gives some Bushman history. The painted rocks are described which 
may be as old as 8000 BC or before. Laurens finds parallels In the 
paintings of the Bushman, the ancient Egyptians, the painters of the 
Dordogne and the cave painters of the Iberian Peninsula. 

Wlllett, Frank, African Artj London , Thames and Hudson, 1970. 

A complete easy-^to*read Introduction to African art from the cultural 
context view. Recommended by the African Studies Program, tJhlverslty 
of Illinois, 

Wlllett, Frank Ife In the History of West African History , Thames and Hudson, 
Ltd., Great Britain, 1967. 
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SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY ADDITIONS 

Achebe, Chlnua, Things Fall Apart , Pawcett Crest, N.Y., 1959. 

Barraclough, Geoffrey, ed.. The iriroeg Atlas of World History , Hammond Inc., 
Kaplewood, N.Y., 07040, 1978. 

This Is a beautiful, detailed, full-of-maps book of Africa and the rest 
of the world. It Is In historical order showing a diverse collection 
of visual Information. 

* 

Courlander, Harold, A Treasury of African Folklore, Crown Publishers, Inc., 
N.Y., 1975. 

The oral literature, tradltlons» myths, IcgendSf epics, talea, recollections^ 
wisdom, sayings, and humor of Africa. 

Dendel, Esther Warner, African Fabric Crafts , Tapllnger Publishing Co., 
N.Y., 1974. 

Fraser, Douglas and Herbert M. Cole, African Art and Leadership , Univ. of wis. 
Press, Madison, Wis.. 1972. 

Gardl, Rene, African Crafts and Craftsmen^ Van Nost^and Relhold Co., N.Y.,1969. 

The first book I have found that explained and pictured the technique of 
Bronze casting — enclosing the scrap metal In a hollow ball of clay 
which Is attached to the mold after the wa.x has been melted out. This 
ball Is allowed to dry and then turned ball dovm into the charcoal fire. 
The melted metal flows directly Into the casting when the mold 1^ 
brought out of the fire and reversed. See pp. 62-74. The melted Bron2e 

thus never Is exposed to the air. Good technical explanations but full of 
pejorative language. 

Horton, Robin, Kalabarl Sculpture , The Nigerian National Press Limited, 
APAPA, 1965. 

Kultennann, Udo, Mew Directions In African Architecture , George Brazlller, Inc., 
1969. 

Tellhet, Jehanne, ed.. Dimensions of Black , La Jolla Museum of Art, La Jolla, 
Calif. 1970. 



Thompson, Robert Farrls, African Art In Motion , Univ. of Calif. Press, 
Los Angeles^ 1974. 



PERIODICALS 



"Africa In the Curriculum: A Symposium,** Social Education Vol. 35 (2), 
p. 138-232, NatloTjal Council for the Social Studies, Feb., 1971. 

Collins, H. T. ed., and staff of the School Services Division of the 

African-American Institute, "Are You Going to Teach About Africa?" 
African -American Institute^, 1970. 

Blumenthal, Susan, '*The World*s Best Traveled Art,'* Africa Report , 
Jan. -Feb., 1974, 0.4-10. 

Clark, Leon E., ^'Starting with the Arts," Africa Report . Vol. 18 (l) , 
pp. 38-40. 

Hall, Susan J., "Africa In U. S. Educational Materials," School Service 
Division, 833 United Nations Plaza, S.Y., N.Y., 1976. 

"Intervlw: Amir I.M. No," Africa Report , May-June 1974, pp, 12-16, 48, 

Rich, Evelyn Jones, "Mind Your Language," Africa Report , Vol. 19 (5), 
pp. 47-49. 

Thompson, Robert Farrls, "The Sign of the Divine King," Af rican Arts , 
Vol, IV, #3, 



FILMS 

Africa Dances - 30 minutes - color 

A filming of a live performance for a U. S. audience here in the U, S. 
Allstar Cook narrates. After a slow start, the dancers really move! 
One of the African students said they were "showing off." 

The Bend of the Niger * 2 reels, 25 minutes color 

The cultural traditions of the Bambara, Bororo, Dendl and Dogon peoples 
living along the great bend or turn of the Niger River. Part II has 
a good sequence on a blacksmith and a wood carver. 

Available free of charge from African Studies Program, University of 
Illinois, 

Benin Kingship Ritual - 30 minutes - color 

This is an older film although Part III, The Iron and Part IV, The 
Blessing could be shown. 

Available free of charge from African Studies Program, University of 
Illinois. 

Kllm Strips 

African Cliff Dweller s, The Dogon People of Mall - 2 color sound film strips 
3 wall posters - teacher^s guide, E,M.C. Corp. 
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0^ JIEAD PROJECTOR 

Sub-^Saharan Africa ^ eleven themas each with 4 to 8 overlays, Keufxel and 
Esser Co., 300 Adams St., Hoboken, H.J.f 07039 (prices range from 
$3.25~$9.25). 

MAPS AND CHARTS 

Ethiopia Picture Set , 12 charts, $3.50, D.C.A. Educational Products, Inc., 
4065 Stenton Ave., Philadelphia, Pa., 19144. 

SonRhal and Beni n, $3.50, same as above. 

Graat West African Civilizations , large wall chart 30" by 40", $1.95. 

African Heritage , Social Studies School Services 10,000 Culver Blvd., 
Culver City, Calif. 

SLIDES 

^African Jewelry Making - 30 slides 

Slides l'-4 are of gold pieces of jewelry, 5'-23 show soldering using the 
blow pipe method, 24-30 pictured of beautiful beadvork. 

Benin Kingship Ritual - 22 slides 

Beautiful red robed chief In slide number 12. 

Cloth-^maklng In Sierra Leone - 32 slides 
Make sure to send for this slide set. 

Contemporary African Artists - 32 slides 

Several works of each of tha following artists are shown: Alexander 
Boghosslan, E. 0. Darty, Ben Enwonwu, Aklnola Lasekan, Godfrey Oklll, 
Pill Plli Mulongya, G. 0. Talakl and Solomon Wangboje. 

The Creative Past," Art of Africa - 77 slides 

Collected by William Fagg with discussion of how made and used. Extension 
Service, National Gallery of Art, 14ash. , D. C. 20565. 

Houses Western and Southern Africa - 44 slides 

A brief survey of the diversity of rural and urban housing In 5 African 
countries. 

Innovative African Artists ^ 34 slides 

The sculpture of Thomas Mukarobjwa (Rhodesia), prints of Bruce 
Onobrakpeya (Nigeria), bead paintings of Jomoh BuraliQoh (Nigeria), and 
aluminum counter-repousse panels of Aslru Olatunde (Nigeria), and the 
artists at work are shown. 



''Available free of rental charge from the African Studies Program, 
University of Illinois. 
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ERIC 



Stest African Dress - 40 slides , ' ' 

Different methods of making, deccfratlng and wearing cloth* 

^oruba Pottery - 42 slides 

The processes of making two types of pottery In Nigeria are shown In 
detail. 

PHOTOGRAPHS 

African Art - 150 prints 

Series N, Sect. 1. $3.50, University Prints, 15 Brattle Strset, 
Cambridge, Mass., 02138. 



^Available free of rental charge from the African Studies Program, 
University of IlUnola. 
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"Film Guide, The Bend of the Niger" 
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THE BEND OF THE MICER 
<Film Guide) 

'*Thc Bend of the Niger*' iras w;rittent produced and filmed by the late 
EUot Elisofon^ an internationally known *^Llfe'^ magazine photographer who 
traveled widely in Africa. Narrated by Black actor and playwright Oosie David» 
the film focuses on the cultural traditions of African peoples living^ along 
the great bend or turn of the Niger River ae it flows first northward and then 
south throughthe wdem nations of Mali and Niger. 

The- film opens vlth a traditional griflt or bard who accompanies a singer on 
his stringed korav The Barbara <or Bamana) people are visited first in their 
homeland along the upper or western reaches of the Niger. Soma Scenes of 
farming and food preparation are shown in addition to sn informal dance session 
and a eequence onveavlng. The dance of the chL wara ( t y l wa r a) highlights this 
section; the carved c h l ^ ffT a t reminl&cent o£ the West African antelope^ is one of 
the best known to Westerners of African sculptural forms. * ^ . . 

Leaping eastward » the film contrasts the agricultural lifestyle of the Bombara 
to that of the nomadic Bororo» a branch of the well-known Fulanl herdsmen. The 
importance of Islam in the area is introduced with a scene of an eight*year'-old 
Bausa child who studies the Quran. The deaert-dwelUng Tuareg are ahoun» and a 
series of Sequences Suggests the intermixing of these varioue ethnic groups: 
market scenes^ festivals^ and displays of equestrian eklll. 

Moving toward the top of the Niger bend» the film^ explores the banks of the 
Niger itself^ showing Dendi children swimming and playing^ fishing activities^ 
and riverside markets. Hassive slabs of salt arrive along the Niger» having 
been transported overland from the north. The viewer mves upriver with the 
salt to the ancient city of Tioibuktu. An excellent sequence follows showing 
traditional mosque architecture at Timbuktu^ Mopti» and San. 

A long final film section looks at the lifestyle and sculpture of the agri* 
cultural Dogon Who live on the Bandiagara escarpment high above the western 
reaches of the Niger bend. A blacksmith and his eon are followed ae they carve 
and decorate a kiinaga mask. A dance sequence shows the kanana^ ^type mask In 
action^ and then the narrator discusses aesthetics and style in Dogon sculpture^ 

Through the color photography is excellent throughout » the film*s narrative 
script lapses at times into inappropriate terminology and generalla&ations . thus 
in addition to viewing "BftnH of thft Ntg*^^V for general content > a teacher may use 
it as a tool to promote critical evaluation. Students can be atiked to watch for 
^unsubstantiated claims (for «ainple» exaggerated judgments on Dogon art) or for 
latisuage pejorative to the dignity of African peoples (use of *'tribe'* and 
''primitive'* for example). 

A more important factor for claee discussion is the film unabashed bias 
for ** traditional" life. "Bend of the Niger" shows African culture"dance» music 
rnd the visual arts--nfholly untouched by contact with the West. It closes with 
a strong vote of support and adinlration for African peoples who retain "tradition" 
in fucc of pressures to change and modernize. Obviously there are modern cities 
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' and Ws8t«rii"style Instl&uclons In the countries where the film was made. A teacher 
should raise the question of what will or should happen over tine to the lifestyles 
and the artB the film depicts. 

MCKCltOONO READING: 

BAMBARA — 

P. J. lBperato» "Dance of the Tyl Ware/' African Arts . 1V» 1 (autumn 1970) 

P. J. lmperato» "Bamana and Manlnka Covers and Blanket*/* African Arte , 
V1J^3 (spring 1974) 

BOmO AKD TUAREG — 

P. J, lmperato» "Hool BUnkets of the Veul of Mall»" African Arts» VI» 3 
(spring .1973) 

N,^Mlckelsen» "Tuareg Jewelry," African Arts , IX, 2 (winter 1976) 
MOSQUS Ai;caiTECTURE ~ 

* 

L. Prussln^ '^Architecture of Islam in West Africa^'* African Arts ^ I» 2 
(winter 1968) 

DOGON — 

Glrlaule* Conversations vit\i OROtengacll . London: Oxford University 

Press» 1965* ' 
J. Laude» African Art of the Dofton, New York: Vikings 1973# 



APPENDIX III 
Description of the Primordial Couple 




The Primordial Couple Is seated on an Imapo ^undl stool supported by 
four figures. The man^s right ar^*;ls , around the vonan^s neck and his hand 
touches her right breast,;^ Uts lel^t^, hand Is on his genital. The woman's 
hands rest on her thighs.' He has'4n enrpty quiver on his back ^nd she has 
a child on hers. He has a trapezold^shaped beard, she a Isbret In the 
shape of a truncated cone with a copper ring around Its base. The woman 
wears four horseshoe-shaped copper rings on each ear (four Is the number 
of femininity) and the man has three rings In each of his (the number of 
masculinity). Both hsve arrow-shaped noses that continue the crest of 
the headgear. The four caryatid figures, arms at their sides and hands 
crossed below the abdomen, are In a completely different style. 

This piece poses a number of questions. The shapes of the noses and 
ears are more or less Identical with those of the nummo head where It Is 
serpent-shaped, the iQouth wide, the ears shaped like horseshoes. The 
presence of the quiver places the man In the category of hunter or warrior, 
and the beard Identifies him as a chieftain. The presence of the copper- 
ringed labret In the woman^s lip Is more difficult to Interpret. This 
motif Is not exclusive to the sculpture of the Uogon country; It occurs 
on Baule sculpture and masks, on soapstone figurines of the Klssl, and on 
ancestor figures of the oron-Iblblo. In the twisted form In which It 
appears on the couple In the Barnes Foundation, the motif Is analogous to 
the false beard on Pharaonlc mas! ^ that Identified the dead sovereign with 
Osiris. 141thout pressing the point, we may note that here at least are 
two elements common to Pharaonlc and Dogon sculpture: the arm around the 
woman^s neck and the latbret similar In shape to the false beard of the 
Pharaoh. Moreover, the dismemberment of the nummo and the scattering of 
Its body over the earth recall the fate of Osiris. 

The headgear worn by both man and woman Is similar to that still 
worn by the Fulanl or Peuls, whom we know to have been antagonists of the 
Dogon. The edge of the seat Is not decorated with a herringbone pattern and 
thus does not partake of the ancestral Le b e. Thus, this couple sitting on 
the Imago mundl probably testifies to the Peul occupation, or more precisely 
to a population that sprang from the alliance between the warrior Peuls 
and another people, possibly blacksmiths. This alliance. In order to be 
made concrete and maintained, was probably legitimized by registering, the 
benefit of the conquered people. Its eloquent and authoritarian Image In the 
mythic structure of the Dogon country. Ue might add that the style of the 
caryatid figures Is Identical with that of the forty-four figures In relief 
on the granary shutter (no. 74) which can be assumed to be an Index of the 
forty-four peoples descended from Mande. Wood. Height 29 Inches. 



Laude, Jean, African Art of the Dogon , The Viking Press, New York^ 1973. 
Plate number 37. 



APPENDIX IV 
Kanaga Mask, spirals and checkerboards 



SPIRAL/CHECKERBOARD 

A prominent duality expressed In Dogon thought » ritual^ and material 
culture Is the dlchotonty between the qualities and types of movement 
Indicated on the one hand by spiral forma and on the other by checkerboards. 
This suggests thst curvlllnearlty Is associated with aspects of the super- 
natural, Whereas grid systems are used to represent the products and actions 
of human beings and the basic order of human life. 

THE SPIRAL 

Amma . the otiose deity who created the mythical and human worlds » Is 
the ultimate spiritual force In Dogon religious thought. Amma Is formless; 
he Is thought to be creative energy rather than a being. This Is shown by 
the Dogon use of a verb, bo^^ rsther than a noun, to denote their paramount 
deity. Although Amma cannot be represented visually be a particular human 
or animal Image, the Dogon do depict the delty*8 creative essence by a diagram 
of a splrsl line marked by a series of points which designate the things 
created by A mma . 

Dogon myth describes an esrller era when supernatural creatures descended 
to the earth. Intersctlon with the earth produced human life and culture. 
The principal Dogon spirits are the eight NuBBaos , depicted as serpentine 
creatures with fluid, green bodies snd Jolntless llmbs» whose essence Is 
water, the formless substance which Is the life-force of the human world. 
The seventh Nummo , the principal culture-bearer, becomes a Isrge serpent. 
When he Is resurrected, he becomes I^ebe . The Lebe serpent snd his human 
priest, the Hogon , are the leaders of a present day cult directed towards 
the preservation of the world' llfe^force and agricultural fertility. Since 
the Nummo's serpentine form recalls the undulating flow of water. It seems 
that the Dogon represent their primary mythlcsl spirits by curvilinear forms 
and movement, characteristic of water. 

The Dogon believe that the crestlonot the first Nummo pair, as well as 
the succeeding creation .of the first human pair, Is re-enacted In the present 
with each human conception. They envision both mythic snd human creation 
as a process In which the male seed encircles the womb with a spiral motion. 
To the Dogon, this act symbolically tmltes the spiritual world, embodied 
In the watery nature of the womb, with the earthly realm^ represented by 
the male seed which Is a product of the human body, and chus of the earth. 

All of the principal aspects of Dogon culture and soclsl organization 
are also thought to have beea engendered by supernatural Intervention In 
the form of three successive transmissions of the Spoken 14ord. It Is possible 
to show that In Dogon myth, the transference of the Spoken Word (supernatural) 
to mankind (human) Is expressed by transformation from curvlllnesr and spiral 
qualities to grid-like structures. According to Dogon mythology, the trans- 
ference o£ the first Word was limited to the supernatural world. The power 
of the Word, embodied In a spiral, entered the earth's womb. There, the 
seventh Nummo learned Its meaning. With the knowledge contained In this spiral- 
form Word, the Nunnno was ready to Impart the second Word to sll of mankind. 
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By analogy, the spiral colls of the thread of the Spoken Word were ordered 
Into a system of horizontals and verticals In the warp and the weft of the 
woven material which the seventh Humino revealed to man. 

THE SPIRAL AND THE CHECKERBOARD IN DOGON RITUAL LIFE 

The spiral or curvilinear properties of the: supernatural world and the 
horizontal/vertical systems which characterize the' Human world form an Im- 
portant duality which Is recurrently expressed in Dogon mythology. This 
duality also seems to structure Dogon ritual activities. For example, 
painting representational designs or geometric symbols on shrine facades 
often accompanies the ritual ceremonies of the Dogon. Two Images frequently 
Included In this wealth of symbolic ornamentation are the checkerboard and 
a serpentine form or zig-zag line which sometimes appears In a series of 
vertical registers. To the Dogon, the checkerboard Is a symbolic diagram 
of the Ideal human order, as well as a symbolic representation of human 
culture; the spiral or zig-zag depicts the form and path of the mythical 
Nummos embodied In the terrestlal waterways. 

The plan of the totemlc shrine, Manda d^Orosongo, and Its environs. 
Is a striking example of the duality between spiral or curvilinear properties 
and horizontal and vertical systems merging to structure the forms of Dogon 
ritual life. Within this ritual area, there are essentially two units, the 
ceremonial precinct defined, by the curvilinear encloctlng wall and the priest's 
house. I.e. a rectilinear structure. This duality of forms is again expressed 
In the juxtaposition of the principal altar, a curving shape, to the ad- 
joining rectilinear platform used by the priest. Those structures associated 
with the priest, the representative of the human sphere In all communications 
with the supernatural world, are rectilinear and are defined by horizontals 
and verticals, whereas those forms describing the ceremonial grounds and 
altars are curvilinear. 

THE CHECKERBOARD 

The revelation of the Spoken Word to mankind had important ramlflcatlon^s 
because It began a chain of mythical events which created the principal ! 
Items of Dogon culture, such as weaving, smithing, agriculture, and house 
building. In order to make use of this new cultural knowledge, human beings 
had to conform to the horizontal and vertical structures of the earthly ; 
world. The Dogon believe that prior to the coming of culture, human belng/i 
had flexible, jolntless limbs like the Nuranos. Then man received the moat 
ba^lc tool, his joints, which enabled him to work more effectively at these 
new cultural tasks. Thereafter, the sharp angles of the joints of the human 
body, which form horizontal and vertical junctions, differentiated men from 
thL* curvilinear, undulating form of their mythical culture heroes, the Nuumos. 

It can be shown that when these supernatural gifts of culture were 
accepted by mankind, they were also translated Into the horizontal and 
vertical systems which structure* the human world. The process and products 
of weaving constitute the most ;;trlklng representation of the grid system 
symbolic of the human order. The Dogon loom consists of four vertical stakes 
connected by four horizontal ba)s. The weaver is enclosed by this horizontal/ 
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vertical structure While he Is creating one. An Important product o£ this 
craft Is the pall used to cover the dead; It Is composed of alternate blue 
and white squares woven by an equal number (eighty) of warp and weft move* 
ments. The Dogon visualize the act of making funeral cloth as a symbolic 
diagram of the Ideal human order because the eight horizontal and vertical 
members of the loom are thought to correspond to the eight original Dogon 
ancestors^ and the eighty horizontal and vertical tnovements of the warp and 
the weft are likened to the subsequent multiplication of these original eight 
to Torm the Dogon community. 

The Dogon Compare the process of weaving to the process of cultivation; 
the to-and^fro movements of the s^huttle on the warp are thought to parallel 
the to-and-fro movements of the peasant on his fields. This Is because the 
land Is cultivated according to tt system In wlilch the farmer moves from 
east to west» and then» from west to eaat along e vertical axis oriented 
north. Like the funeral cloth» t:he plowed flelda of the Dogon resemble a 
checkerboard pattern because the land Is cultivated by sections composed 
of eight squares In which each square Is aurrounded on all sides by an 
embankment of earth. 



Douglas Fraser, African Art as Phlloaophy , Interbook, 545 Eighth 
Avenue* New York, 1974* pp, 13-19, 
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